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Blame we this man his proud aspiiings ? No : 

Distiuctiona make a world of difference. 

What citizen would not kneel down to kiss 

The coronet, he loveth as his child ? 

What tender parent, hut is strangely mov'd. 

When Ms charm'd ear drinks in those liquid sounds — 

* Your daughter, sir— the Countess?' 

Truth is a Title. 
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Though a great book has, by the patriarch of re- 
viewers, in a fit of critical despondency, been classed 
among those stupendous evils, which the over-pro- 
ductiveness of human ingenuity inflicts alike upon 
the lover of romance, and the manufacturer of 
Manchester, we are not quite certain that a duo- 
decimo, by virtue of its small specific gravity, is 
utterly incapable of producing- that oppression on 
the chest of thought, froni which a 'constant 
reader' must in sUence v bften so acutely sufier. 
Such being our state of honest incertitude, we do not 
rest our anticipations dfpijblip Support, solely upon 
our littie cubic feet, nor consider ourselves deserving 
of a larger measure of indulgence than Tom Thumb, 
simply because our presence is so much less con- 
spicuous. The proudest distinction known to the 
Lilliputian world, our youthfiil alacrity altogether 
repudiates — that of being 'little «Liid o\^, "^^ 
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deem it important to make this candid avowal, lest 
we mig'lit be suspected of knowingly and wilfully 
flattering* a popular delusion, which often renders 
it difficult to distinguish clearly between a merit 
and a misfortune. 

There is one grave complaint, however, which we 
fear a discerning public will prefer against this 
plain, unvarnished tale: — ^it is not illuminated by the 
popular torch of art. May we, with deferential 
delicacy, suggest to our indulgent patrons, that the 
omission is a negative compliment to their appre- 
hendive sympathies ?-^confiding in which, we felt 
assured that our conceptions, however poor or infirm 
(being nevei*theless of good character and repute), 
would meet with as prompt and cordial a recog- 
nition, as could be secured for them by the most 
graphic card of a mutual artistic acquaintance. 

A. A. 
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CHAPTER T. 

A politician, sir! your trao chameleon-— clianging |his many-coloured 
coats, as if with cunning malico to set philosophers together by tlie 
ears, and make them vow that black is not so black as oft 'tis painted ; 
the hinges of whose soul, so lubricated, a breath will stir them. — 

POPOIiABITy. 

It was a calm^ moon-li^ iiiglit, and the little old- 
fasliioned town of N — — lay sleeping in the partial 
shade of its venerable church spire, which, perched 
on a commanding eminence, threw a changeful 
mantle over the brazen image of St. Agatha, who, 
with her noseless infant in arms, occupied the centre 
of the market-place. The last misguided votary of 
Bacchus, under convoy of his censorious consort, 
with her oft-required hand-lanthorn, had been safely 
towed into his own peculiar alley; and the only 
specimen of animated nature which remained in the 
broader thoroughfare was a vagrant dog', who, with 
his fore legs stretched up to the balustrades of the 
ancient bridge, listened fearfully to the splash of 
the water-rats among the bulrushes, adjoining which 
a barge was moored, laden with nutritious grain, 
upon which they were probably meditating an or- 
ganized invasion, 

•a 
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Suddenly, and while from the old clock-tower 
Time's herald, announcing; the ghostly hour of mid- 
night, imposed momentary silence upon the guardian 
owl of some neighbouring turret, there rattled over 
the balustraded bridge, whose irregular causeway 
was the object of universal execration, a travelling 
chaise, with four horses and two postillions, who, 
plying their whips with such fierce enthusiasm as 
to endanger the equilibrium of several doctors' ruby 
gfts-lamps, turned with masterly skill the acute 
angle at the extremity of the hign street, and pulled 
sharp up at the Doric portico of an hotel, over 
which the truncated efl&gy of a red lion, assuming a 
pugilistic attitude, mignt have served, had it not 
already fulfilled that office, as the figure-head of a 
man-of-war. 

Notwithstanding the advanced hour, a tall, cleri- 
cal-looking waiter, in deep mourning, was promptly 
in attendance ; and, opening the door of the chaise, 
a gentleman alighted, wearing a Spanish cloak, with 
a newspaper in his hand, which he carried into the 
hotel, leavinff the clerical waiter to exercise the high 
privilege of his calling by searching the pockets and 
cushions of the vehicle ; from which he extracted a 
rosewood case that suggested the idea of pistols, an 
ivory paper-cutter, and a Court Gu;de. 

During these operations, the Iqiock-kneed ostler 
of the establishment was assisting the tri-coloured 

Sostboy — whose white hat contrasted nicely with 
is blue jacket and scarlet cheeks, — ^in unstrapping 
and transporting a buff leathern portmanteau, the 
brass plate to which announced not only the title, 
but, as if to strike all lingering professors of larceny 
with salutary awe, presented also the armorial bear- 
sing of Lord Viscount Petersham. 
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And now a serious difficulty arose : excepting a 
double-bedded room on the second floor, every cham- 
ber (and the Red Lion boasted of fifteen) was pre- 
occupied. Por once the self-possessed waiter, whose 
powers, owing to his mistress being a widow, were 
nearly co-extensive with those of landlord, betrayed 
a painful feeling of irresolution. Never had truth 
appeared to him before in such odious colours ; — to 
make a candid confession — to throw the house, as it 
were, upon his lordship's indulgence, and thereby 
risk a forfeiture of his lordship's patronage, was 
worse than death; it was dishonour. Necessity, 
however, is the parent of enterprise as well as of in- 
vention ; and assuming an austere expression, which 
was in keeping with the rigidity of his white cravat, 
he ascended the grand staircase, and tapped softly 
at a blue-pannelled door. The operation produced 
its desired effect. 

" I am sorry to disturb you, sir," said the Major- 
domo, opening the chamber door in comphance with 
a half-smothered summons which issued from the 
cavernous recesses of a mountain of blankets. 

"Hanff your sorrow! — why did you, then?" 
grumbled the invisible. 

" Why, sir," replied the head-waiter, clearing his 
throat to command an additional emphasis, " a no- 
bleman has just arrived quite unexpectedly, sir, and 
all our single-bedded rooms are engaged by gentle- 
men of family, sir." 

" Well," returned the unseen, " Fm not to blame 
for that, am I? Let your nobleman sleep on a 
couple of chairs, or on the hearth-rug ; his bones 
are neither softer nor harder than other people's, I 
suppose." 

" But, Mr, Shuttleworth," cried t\iem^\!lQr«-'«s^^^ 
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landlady, who — followed by lier faithful "Boots," 
with the symbol of his craft, a boot-jack, in his 
hand, — had. just reached the landing-place. " But, 
Mr. Shuttleworth, would you be kind enough, on this 
very particular occasion, to accommodate his lord- 
ship by removing into the double-bedded room ?'' 

" Yes, if you think proper to caiTy me, marm," 
returned the obliging old gentleman, whose extri- 
cation from the mass of coverings, in which he was 
buried, might have required as much patient labour 
as the unrolling of an Egyptian mummy. 

The superintendent waiter knitted his brows; he 
knew the impracticable customer to whose benevo- 
lence and reverence of aristocracy he was vainly 
appealing, and his heart sunk within him. With 
similar perplexity the landlady turned to the trem- 
bling " boots," who, spell-bound, as it were, by his 
mistress's awe-inspiring gaze, incontinently dropped 
the boot-jack, which, toppling downwards, created a 
most astounding disturbance throughout the esta- 
blishment, and elicited loud cries of wrath and ter- 
ror from those weary and way-worn travellers, whose 
slumbers had been prematurely destroyed by the re- 
port of these nocturnal thunderbolts. 

Mr. Nicholas Shuttleworth, the eccentric old gen- 
tleman who so politely consented to resign his bed 
to Lord Petersham, upon certain impracticable con- 
ditions, was the senior partner of a mercantile firm, 
to which, in his declining years, he lent his name, 
but rendered very little active co-operation or ad- 
vice. In person he was tall and spare; and though 
he had probably never handled a spade in his life — 
certainly not in a church-yard — his drooping atti- 
tude, which proceeded less from infirmity, than from 
those negligent habits which philosophers are pecu- 
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liafly apt to fall into, reminded one forcibly of a 
respectable sexton. His hair, which was carefully 
brushed back from his forehead and temples, was 
almost as white as powder, though he had long dis- 
carded that pulveriferous characteristic of the old 
regime, as being at variance with his more recently 
acquired contempt for aristocratic usages and courtly 
forms. He had certain little peculiarities of dress, 
as well as of manner, amongst which might be 
noted a straw hat, of an original pattern, and worn, 
indiscriminately, at all times and places ; but not ill- 
adapted to his hale and rosy countenance, in which 
benevolence and mischief, sarcasm and humanity, 
were so nicely balanced as to cause him to be re- 
garded, even by his most intimate acquaintances, 
with almost as much perplexity as confidence or 
respect. 

In politics, Mr. Shuttleworth belonged to no 
party. Political virtue, indeed, he treated as a 
chimera — he had no faith in it ; and the madness 
of many for the gain of a few, instead of rousing his 
warmest sympathies, only served to provoke his 
caustic and solitary derision. With him " equality," 
and the " rights of man," were not mere phrases to 
intoxicate a mob, or terrify a bevy of antiquated 
spinsters. Poverty on the highway he never passed 
but with a manly salutation : though had he en- 
countered royalty in his reflective excursions, 
George Fox himself might probably not have ex- 
hibited a more tenacious beaver. His favorite wri- 
ter, over whose pungent philippics he ruminated 
with immense relish, was honest John Wilkes, whose 
interesting portrait ornamented his drawing-room, 
and whose celebrated " North Briton " (No. 46, 
not excepted) occupied a cons^fiGuous* %xA VofMs^^- 
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able position in his library. A spirit of wLimsical 
independence pervaded alike his principles and his 
practice. Ambition, he either could not, or would not 
understand : and while he marvelled how high born 
Englishmen could stoop so low as to pick up a garter, 
he found it painfully difficult to believe that any but 
fools, or parasites, could be caught by a riband, or 
dazzled by a star. 

Yet it must be confessed, with all due regret 
for human inconstancy, that Mr. Nicholas Shuttle- 
worth had not always — we don't mean from infancy 
but from a period of fifty odd years subsequent there- 
to — cherished these ultra-liberal feelings, nor main- 
tained this posture of pleasing but extreme humility. 
The time had been, when his ardent patriotism gave 
birth to a highly wrought vindication of the colonial 
stamp duty, and the consequent American war; 
and when Mr. Pitt was hailed with rapturous ado- 
ration as a heaven-born minister. The time had 
been, when Mr. Shuttleworth, who now so thoroughly 
despised, and so savagely satirised all schemes of 
worldly ambition, came forward, boldly waving the 
good old colours of Church and State, as a candidate 
for the representation of his native borough, and 
was defeated by a majority of 2110, the number 
polled by Siiuttleworth being; seventeen, which in- 
cluded the votes of those truly independent electors 
his grocer, his coal merchant, and himself. 

From this period Mr. Shuttleworth's political sen- 
timents changed their colour entirely. The ceru- 
lean hue of Toryism deepened into the ultra-marine 
of Republicanism, without even pausing in its tran- 
sition, at the neutral tints of Whiggery. A morbid 
aversion to all conventional distinctions, seized upon 
his jaundiced imagination. Coachman, footman, and 
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groom, were suddenly emancipated from their flaming 
Every, and taught to uphold their self-esteem, with- 
out the artificial stimulants of scarlet, plush, and 
shoulder -knots; nor did his revolutionaiy frenzy 
stop here. Despising the grand eloquence of civic 
orators, and the contracted sphere of municipal 
legislation, Nicholas Shuttleworth resigned his al- 
dermanic gown, and, with merciless irony, had it 
converted into a mantle ibr his monkey, upon whom 
he ever afterwards bestowed the respectful attention 
due to a recognised member of the Corporation. 

The fine old English mansion, Shuttleworth Hall, 
to which, on his taking possession by right of pur- 
chase, Mr. Shuttleworth had given his own euphon- 
ious patronymic, had formerly pertained to aifash- 
ionable nobleman, who, charmed with the polished 
society of Paris and Baden-Baden, and neglecting his 
patrimonial acres, had almost buried his honour- 
able and ancient house beneath the incumbrances 
which his luxurious habits were still perpetually seek- 
ing rather to augment than diminish. Many a 
stately oak, which, planted by one of his distinguish- 
ed ancestors, refused to bend its sturdy branches to 
the storm, had been felled, to lay as a votive offering 
at the foot of some adorable cantatrice, while tithes, 
both great and small, to the grief and scandal of 
dowager aunts, were ruthlessly sacrificed to spread 
a banquet for the sons and daughters of Behal and 
the Ballet. 

And this mansion, so fraught with historical 
interest — so interwoven, with aristocratic associa- 
tions, with its park, warren, dovecotes, and appur- 
tenances, was now the absolute property of that 
uncompromising old Jacobin, Nicholas Shuttleworth. 
Verily it was good for one's political e^^csjJCv^^ \s^ 
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behold how the sarcastic Nicholas did love to 
moralize over the dilapidated grandeur of that 
" noble house " — how he discerned in the crumbling 
scutcheons, and carved images of heraldry, emblems 
of the instability of human greatness, how the 
gaudy peacock which strutted on the lawn — the 
only reminiscence of chivalry there existing — was to 
him a living symbol of the pomp and vanity of this 
pretentious world, and how, designating that orni- 
thological dandy his " Highness," he fed him regu- 
larly with his own hand, and treated him in their 
daily walks with the marked courtesy which was 
due to the nobility of his plumage. 

Meditating upon his favourite theme, of which a 
peacock's tail was so splendid an illustration, Mr. 
Shuttleworth was engaged one morning with a bag 
of barley grains, in ministering to the necessities of 
his " highness," when his attention was arrested by 
a rustic looking postman, who took from the leathern 
pouch suspended at his side, a letter directed to 
Nicholas Shuttleworth, Esquire. 

" From my Lady Bloomsbury, eh I " said Mr. 
Shuttleworth, inspecting the superscription, " frank- 
ed, too, by Lord Eedcliffe ; you see, George, how 
these gi'eat people do it, paying no postage in 
order that they may be distinguished from common 
folks, like you and myself! " 

"I don't suppose none of us would pay much," 
returned the official with a grin, " if we could help 
it, as well as them, only we can't, there's the mis- 
fortune of it." 

*^You think so?" rejoined Mr. Shuttleworth, 
opening his snuiF box, "your sentiments, George, 
are not very flattering to the honesty of our common 
nature," 
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"Will you allow me, sir?" said the peripatetic 
philosopher, with an air of easy assurance. 

" But we must remember," observed Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, extending his snuff box to his intelligent 
acquaintance, "we must remember that you are 
one of his majesty's servants, and whatever your 
opinions may be, George, your tongue is tied upon 
questions of this delicate nature." 

" As to my tongue being tied," said the post- 
man, returning Mr. Shuttleworth his snuff box, " as 
I don't get my living like a lawyer, by the use of 
it, it aint of much consequence 5 but I should be 
sorry if many of his majesty's servants wear out as 
much shoe leather as I do in his service, and get as 
little for it;" and with this observation, Mr. 
Shuttleworth's familiar friend, George, whisUed to 
his dog, and resumed his peregrinations. 

" So it is with the body politic as with the body 
physical," mused Mr. Shuttleworth, whose mental 
alembic seemed capable of distilling from the rawest 
material the pure spirit of his philosophy, "the 
head is afflicted with apoplexy, while the toes suffer 
miserably from cramp ; out what says my Lady 
Bloomsbury ? does she want to borrow money ? I 
can't conceive what other motive could induce sister 
Sally to honour us with her communications." And 
putting on his spectacles, Mr. Shuttleworth steadily 
perused the epistle, which announced Lady Blooms- 
bury's intention of paying a visit to Shuttleworth 
Hall, to afford her daughters, Helen and Laura, an 
opportunity of attending the races, which were to 
commence on the ensuing da}'. 

" And is it come to this," said Mr. Shuttleworth, 
and a smile passed over his pleasant countenance ; 
" will sister Sally condescend at last to Nm\.V^^ ^^ 
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Jacobinical brother, as she used to call him? 
Well, we must give her ladyship that reception 
which the dignity of a baronet's widow is justly 
entitled to : " nere, Mallows," he cried, addressing the 
old grey-headed gardener, who, with a large pair of 
shears in his hand, had just come out of the adjacent 
conservatory, " I expect my sister. Lady Blooms- 
bury, here shortly ; just tell Robert to see and get 
the coach-house and stables in readiness, for I sup- 
pose my lady will come in her state carriage ; and, 
!af allows, how 's the alderman goinff on ? " 

*^ Why, I think he be a little better, sir," an- 
swered Mallows ; " I tied up the alderman's wizen 
with an old white handkerchief which cook lent me, 
which makes him look very comfortable like ; it was 
an awkward scratch, though, what Master Tom e-ave 
him ; howsever, he had no business in the kitcnen, 
and his worship won't show his face there again in 
a hurry, I warrant, sir." 

^^ It's of no use making Jocko an alderman, you 
see. Mallows," observed the master of Shuttleworth 
Hall } ^^ malicious people will not respect the gown 
when there 's any thing so irrational as a monkey in 
it ! Here comes Miss Polly," he added, as a young 
lady approached, followed by an Italian greyhound, 
with her gipsy bonnet hanging behind her as if 
blown off by the wind, and holding to her bosom a 
bird which she occasionally raised to her lips, and 
caressed in the fondest ana most provoking manner 
possible. 

This was Mary Shuttleworth, upon whom her 
father doated with that tenderness which is com- 
monly shown to an only child, whom all acknow- 
ledged to be, in face and disposition, the picture of 
her poor lamented mother. Sweet, simple, and kind- 
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hearted, she was one of those interesting Uue-eyed 
maidens — a specimen of pure native produce, who, 
regardless or unconscious of Parisian innovations, 
whether d la reiney or d la chinoisey retain those 
pretty unassuming drop curls at seventeen, which 
are so becoming in little girls of seven. Serene in 
temper, and domesticated in her habits, as prompt 
to besto>y her sympathy upon those who needed 
it, as her smiles upon those who did not, there was 
nothing in her to admire, and every thing to love. 

In one particular, and one only, Mary resembled 
hep father. She had no ambition ; but, unlike that 
mutable politician, she had never sighed for parlia- 
mentary distinction, nor changed her principles 
when she found it unattainable. 

" What have you there ? " inquired Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, as Mary sat down in a bee-hive chair, and 
smoothed the ruffled feathers of her proteg^. 

^* Poor little thing ! " said Mary, looking up with 
a sparkling gem upon her eye lash, " it was hopping 
about the oranches of our great walnut tree, when 
a butcher-boy riding past struck it with his whip^ 
and has hurt its leg severely, I am very much 
afraid." 

" If you think the limb's fractured, Polly, you 
had better lake it to Dr. Hedgehog, and get him 
to set it," replied Mr. Shuttleworth, with a smile ; 
^^ by-the-by, Polly, I've just received a letter from 
your aunt. Lady Bloomsbury ; she will be here pre- 
sently, I expect 5 and, therefore, you had better put 
on your best frock, and your best manners." 

" And are my cousins coming too? " inquired 
Mary, with an air of terrified deliffht. 

" I suppose so," returned Mr. Shuttleworth ; " as 
we are inaebted to the races for this hi^ix Xissivsssa* 
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Aunt Sally, like many other old women, carries her 
prejudices in her pocket, and would ratlier g-ive 
away a principle than a penny : she loves both her 
church and her king;, and would not sleep beneath 
the roof of a Jacobin on any account, if it were not 
more economical than putting up at an hotel ; but we 
must see about making preparations for her lady- 
ship's reception." 

So saying, Mr. Shuttleworth entered the house, 
and summoned his footman to his presence. 

" Sam," said Mr. Shuttleworth to a raw-looking 
young* man, with a mouth like a fish, perpetually 
open for public observation, " Sam, I expect a lady 
of quality here shortly upon a visit, with two young 
ladies, her daughters ; she is my sister, and her 
title is ^ Lady Bloomsbury ; ' in addressing her you 
will be sure and say ' my lady,' and in speaking of 
her you will style her, — don' t forget now, — her ' lady- 
ship 5 ' for instance, if she ask you for a glass of 
water, you say — not, ^ yes, ma'am,' as you would to 
an ordinary person, but — ^what should you say ? " 

Sam twiddled the button hole of his coat for a 
few moments, and then, with respectful hesitation, 
replied, " Wouldn't you rather have beer, my lady ? " 

" That will do, Sam," cried Mr. Shuttleworth, 
with a burst of laughter ; " very good indeed, that 
will do for an after dinner story : go clean your 
knives, and study your lesson well, before you come 
up for her ladyship's examination." 

Sam, who seemed quite unconscious of having 
uttered any thing deserving of so much applause, 
retired with some surprise in his countenance, and 
had just closed the door behind him, when a doubt 
struck his mind, eliciting, like the collision of flint 
mi steel; a bright idea, " My lady Bloomsbury," 
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he reflected, " comes with two daughters ; how am 
I to tell one from t'other ? ! of course she, the 
old \m, must he called old Lady Bloomsbury." 

This conclusion seemed so reasonable, that Sam 
thought it superfluous to hold any further argument 
with himself in reference thereto, and reluctant to 
expose his ignorance by asking for further direc- 
tions, he proceeded down stairs, and was soon 
actively employed in scraping horse-radish, with a 
firm conviction, that when the hour of trial came, he 
should acquit himself to his master's entire satisfac- 
tion. 

It was not long before Sam had an opportunity 
of showing his indulgent preceptor, how greatly he 
had profited by his recent lecture on etiquette, 
when presenting himself at the carriage door, where 
a very superior and languid-looking lacquey, in 
powder, with a silver-headed cane, waited his ap- 
proach — Lady Bloomsbury desired that a cushion 
might be brought, to facilitate her descent from 
the coach steps. 

" Old Lady Bloomsbury wants a cushion to step 
on," cried Sam, ore roUoido, to a servant-maid, 
who blushingly hastened to comply with her lady- 
ship's wishes. 

Knowing Mr. Shuttleworth's mortal aversion to 
titular honours, " old" Lady Bloomsbury naturally 
surmised, that this intolerable afii'ont had been ren- 
dered with his special sanction and authority; and 
accordingly, as soon as she came within view of the 
reviler of all that was distingue, she lost no time in 
acknowledging the compliment, which Mr. Shuttle- 
worth in vain attempted to repudiate ; and it was not 
till the young ladies interposed, that their indignant 
mama could be prevailed upon to believe t^i'a.t^ \xx 
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clothing her name with the mantle of antiquity, 
Samuel had acted as a free and irresponsible agent. 

While this delicate affair was under discussion in 
the parlour, a novel and amusing interlude was 
being performed in the open air, — the draniatis 
personce being Mr. Shuttleworth's unsophisticated 
retainer, and that languid gentleman in dove-co- 
loured raiment, to whom his honour — identical 
apparently with that of his mistress, — was as 
sacred as his lively or his life. 

" I tell you what it is, my fine fallow ! " he said, 
partially closing his eyes, and letting his syllables 
dip softly from his parted lips j " if I hear any 
more of your demned impertinence, I shall feel it 
my duty to give you a kick!" 

With this polite intimation, Lady Bloomsbury's 
model footman, who seemed to be suffering from 
ennui, languidly delivered to Samuel a band-box 
and a magnificent nosegay, and bade him carry 
them to Lady Bloomsbury, and look sharp about it. 

" You are rether fast, I think," observed Sam, 
his projecting ears glowing with shame and ill- 
concealed passion. 

The only reply which Lady Bloomsbury's model 
footman condescended to make to this observation, 
was a sudden elevation of his foot, in strict accord- 
ance with the severe sense of duty, by which such 
proceedings should always be regulated. 

"What do you mean by that?" demanded Sara, 
turning sharply round on his assailant, who was 
smoothing his eyebrow with the tip of his little 
finger, wnile the fat old coachman, in his white 
silky wig, was so convulsed with silent merriment 
that the cowslip hammercloth shook with all its 
tassels beneath him. 
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" Just kick me agen — that's all ! " cried Sam, 
boldlj, and forgetting that his powers of resist- 
ance were trammelled by the band-box and the 
nosegay, with which his hands were encumbered. 

" My good fallow," replied the model footman, 
" be contint; pig driving is not mj forte at all. I 
leave you to your measter." And turning on his 
elastic toes, he was about to mount the coach-box, 
when Sam, who felt that flesh and blood could not 
" put up " with this cool audacity — more especially 
from one of the cloth, — regardless of his unfit con- 
dition for pugilistic warfare, rushed madly forward, 
and, raising the magnificent bouquet wherewith he 
had been entrusted, was about to attack his insolent 
foe, when he unhappily missed his footing, and 
tumbling headlong to the earth, crushed beneath 
him the precious band-box containing Lady Blooms- 
bury's new Persian turban and sundry minor arti- 
cles, whose fragility demanded the tenderest mani- 
pulation. 

The shrieks of poor Lady Bloomsbury, who, with 
her daughters and Mr. Shuttleworth, observed thfs 
deplorable transaction from the dining-room wiil- 
dow, can only be imagined by the '^ heads of fami- 
lies," to whom a ruffled feather, or a crumpled 
ribbon, comes home with all the thrilling emotions 
excited by an earthquake, or some other catastrophe 
equally appalling and irreparable. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Pride, not o'entrain'd, may well become a man ; 
But woman's life, is soft humility. 
I could DO more 

Feast on love's balmy dream, beneath that eyo 
So scornrul bent to earth, so proudly rais'd 
Unworshipplng to Heaven, than I could sleep. 
My brain oppress'd with visions of dead kings. 
Under the shadow of a pyramid. 

Love avd Pride. 

The summary of Lady Bloomsbury's character, in 
which Mr. Shuttleworth represented her as an " old 
woman who carried her prejudices in her pocket, 
and would rather give away a principle than a 
penny/' was caustic and untrue. That she had her 
amiable weaknesses, may be admitted without com- 
promising her claims to our profoundest respect; 
but that she was open to the grave accusation of 
penuriousness, or advanced age, we must indig- 
nantly deny. The wealthy widow of an agricultural 
baronet, wno immortalized himself by the vastness 
of his turnips and the fatness of his south-downs, — 
her very failinc-s leaned to virtue's side. A poor 
grey-headed old man, with a truly gTateful disposi- 
tion, was an object that always met with her live- 
liest interest and encouragement. There was some- 
thing so picturesque about grey hairs and tatters, 
that had it been in her power to have banished 
poverty for ever from the world, we fear poor Lady 
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Bloomsbury would have hesitated, out of mere 
compassion for the Royal Academy, 

Coupled with her artistical regard for the poor, 
was that maternal anxiety and vigilance which two 
young* unmarried daughters — handsome and well 
provided for,— never permitted to repose. Both 
were highly accomplished, both were elegant in 
their manners, and each had a style of beauty 
almost perfect of its kind, though as dissimilar as 
noon from night. Helen, the eldest, with her 
splendid figure and haughty demeanor, looked as if 
she rather scorned than pitied those who were 
stricken powerless, by the flashing of her dark 
Italian eyes. She had at one time astonished her 
friends by the brilliancy of her poetry, but lat- 
terly had quite forsaken the melancholy muse; — 
her self-sustained pride, it was alleged, disdaining 
the admiration of rhapsodical youths, as well as the 
lavish praises of those fair enthusiasts, who were 
constantly beseeching her refulgent genius to cast 
an halo upon their benighted albums. Helen's 
fame, however, did not rest entirely on this slender 
foundation : it was rumoured, and vouched for by 
good authority, that her histrionic talents were of 
no common order; in proof of which, when private 
theatricals had taken possession of Talma Castle, 
and the senses of those who dwelt therein, Helen 
Bloomsbury, at the special instance and request of 
the noble entrepreneur, undertook the principal role 
in translated selections from one of Comeille's most 
frigid tragedies, and positivelv electrified an audi- 
ence — not very susceptible of electrical influences, 
— by the vital sparks which in rapid succession 
were thrown off by her performance on that memo- 
rable occasion. 
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The golden tresses, g*aiety, and buoyant graceful- 
ness of Laura Bloomsuury, formed a striking con- 
trast to the haughty presence of her intellectual 
sister. If Helen would have bound her captives to 
the triumphal chariot of her charms, Laura, like 
some mischief-loving sylph, delighted in bewitch- 
ing and enticing the swain who, fascinated by her 
laughing blue eyes, pursued her through a laby- 
rintn of difficulties till weary and ready to sink 
from sheer exhaustion, when she would reward his 
ag'onics with their strongest provocative — a smile. 
Fov this her education, which had been "finished" 
in Paris, was possibly more to blame than her 
natural disposition, which, beneath a glittering 
surface, was really tender, generous, and sincere. 
Perfection, we know, is not attainable on this sub- 
lunary sphere, and Laura had no desire to pass for 
the inhabitant of any other. Saving these terres- 
trial arts of coquetry — ^this wicked trifling with the 
most hallowed feelings of helpless man, — Laura 
Bloomsbury would not have been a woman, but a 
wonder ; not a thing of earth, but the intangible 
creation of some visionary sonnetteer. 

If Helen had numerous admirers, for none of 
whom she apparently entertained any serious re- 
gard, Laura nad as many lovers; and though, 
perhaps, sincerely attached to one, that coquettish 
tendency, of which we have just spoken, gave, on a 
moderate calculation, encouragement to at least 
twenty inevitable victims. It was reported that 
Helen had had some " excellent offers," but that 
her ambition pointed to a coronet ; and those who 
knew her most intimately, were those who mar- 
velled most that she was not already Lady C 

instead of plain Helen Bloomsbury. In 
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this wide-spread feeling* of astonisliraent we, on 
certain gToimds to be hereafter explained, do not 
altogether participate. That Helen's aspirations 
were lofty, may be taken for granted; but that 
her omission to secure an earl, viscount, or even 
baronet, was at all attributable to any culpable 
neg'lect of her own, we do most firmly and gal- 
lantly deny. An irresistible proof of Helen's 
innocence, in this respect, we think, is afibrded 
by the fact that Lady Bloomsbury's motive, in 
trespassing upon her Jacobinical brother's hospi- 
tality, was not alone to have an opportunity of 
attending the races, as cunningly alleged, but, 
by an indefinite prolongation of her visit, to be 
enabled, without fear of interruption or bias, to 
go into committee upon the eligibility of a cer- 
tain Captain Hippesley — at present Helen's most 
favoured suitor, — and who was the heir-presump- 
tive of old Lord Kew; but whose chances of 
succeeding to the title were seriously depreciated 
in the matrimonial market, by the rumour of his 
uncle's forthcoming* marriage — a delicate calamity 
to which Captain Hippesley had, as yet, made no 
allusion whatever, but of which Helen and her 
mama had been providentially apprised by the 
*^ fashionable intelligence" of the Posty which con- 
stituted their daily and indispensable mental diet. 

" As matters stand at present, Helen," observed 
Lady Bloomsbury, when speaking* confidentially 
to her daughter on this topic, " we cannot be too 
cautious how we proceed; the rumour of his uncle's 
marriage may not be true, or should it be otherwise, 
who can tell how long Lord Kew may survive it, 
or a thousand other things may or may not happen j 
therefore it would be unfeeling and incoi^avAKt^^'v*^ 
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break off the acquaintance entirely with Captain 
flippesley, before we know what really are his ex- 
pectations. Laura, my love, what are you laugh- 
ing at?" 

Laura, who was chatting with her cousin, Mary, 
at the window, instead of answering her mama's 
inquiry, gave renewed indulgence to her mirthful 
emotions, as she cried, " Did one ever see such a 
figure? Who can it be? Do you know him, Mary? 
Is it some Knight-errant of yours ? Don Quixote, 
perhaps, come to life again. Well, he is an od- 
dity!'^ 

'^ It is no acquaintance of mine," said Mary, 
laughing ; " he must be some poor gentleman, I 
think, who has lost his way." 

" And his wits, too," added Laura, " judging 
from the manner in which he turns out his elbows ; 
striving, no doubt, to bewitch the world with noble 
horsemanship." 

^^ Who is it that you are making fun of?" said 
Lady Bloomsbury, approaching the window; " surely 
it is, unless my eyes very much deceive me — " 

" Sir Otto de Beauvoir — the fright," said Helen, 
looking over her mama's shoulder. 

By this time the observed of all observers, a tall 
slender fig*ure, surmounting a light chestnut angular 
looking horse, and who, as if to show himself to 
greater advantage, rode up the avenue at a very 
slow pace, had approached sufficiently near to dis- 
cern the ladies at the window, when raising his hat, 
he saluted them with inimitable grace. 

^^ There are elegant curling locks, Mar}*"," whis- 
pered Laura ; " but you must not tell any body — he 
wears a wig; see how he shows his beautiful pearl-like 
teeth; they are all false, he hasn't a natural tooth in 
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his head; and just notice him raising* his delicately 
pencilled eyebrows ; they are quite new ; I 'm cer- 
tain we never saw them before, mama ; and then, 
Mary, do but admire the rose-like bloom upon his 
cheek. Oh ! what would I not give to know how 
much it costs him weekly for rouffe and pearl- 
pwder." 

"You don't mention his heart," said Mary, smiling, 
"is that false too?" 

" His heart ! " replied Helen, with that disdainful 
expression, which so well became her haughty counte- 
nance, " do you imagine such an antiquated thing 
as that can have a heart ? " 

" ! but to hear him talk, Mary, of the beauties 
of nature," cried Laura ; " it 's really dreadful that 
any person, at his time of life, can be guilty of such 
hypocrisy." 

*' Mary, my love," said Lady Bloomsbury, ad- 
dr^^sing her niece, " don't allow your mind to be 
prejudiced by anything they tell you. Sir Otto is 
a very well-bred, kind, attentive, and good-hearted 
creature, and it 's very wrong*, indeed, and I'm very 
angTy with you, Laura, if he has any infirmity, to 
turn that into ridicule which is his misfortune, and 
not his fault." 

Lady Bloomsbury had just finished this sensible 
admonition, when Sir Otto de Beauvoir, dismount- 
ing with great care, delivered his steed (" sister to 
Eozinante," if we may use the classical phraseology 
of the turf) to the groom who attended him, and 
advanced to the vestibule of the mansion with a 
gait so peculiar, that without any great stretch of 
imagination, one might have supposed his legs were 
anxious to repudiate all connexion with the indi- 
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vidual in whose service they were so curiously em- 
ployed. 

"What age is he?" inquired Mary, much inte- 
rested in this personification of high art, " he can- 
not be a young man, I think, if one may judge from 
his appearance." 

" Nobody knows his age," replied Laura, " it 's a 
mystery. I believe him to be sixty." 

" No such thing," said Lady Bloomsbur}'-, " nor 
anything like it ; he is within a year or two, more 
or less, about my own age." 

" How can that be, mama," returned Laura, 
" when he has no recollection of the comet, which 
you can distinctly remember." 

" Not distinctly, Laura," rejoined her mama, 
with an air of correction ; '^ I have some faint recol- 
lection of it, but it is impossible that I can remem- 
ber it distinctly, being so very young at the time." 

" Young, eh ! " cried Mr. Shuttleworth, who had 
just entered the apartment rubbing his hands at 
some pleasant conceit, which he kept as his own 
private property, " old enough to gather apples in 
the orchard, and to flatten my fine Roman nose by 
dropping a golden pippin upon it, as I lay sleeping 
in helpless infancy upon the grass, where you had 
placed me. Do you remember that, Sally ? " 

Whether Lady Bloomsbury remembered this case 
of infantine battery or not, she had no opportunity 
of answering the indictment, for scarcely had Mr. 
Shuttleworth done speaking, when the startled door 
flew open, and Sir Otto de Beauvoir entered with 
his eye glass dangling from his neck, and a studied 
smile harrowing his rouged and withered cheek. 

" My dear Lady Bloomsbury," he said, pressing 
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her ladyship's hand with deep feeling', ^^ I am de- 
lighted, truly delig-hted to see you ; it was by mere 
accident I heard you were here ; by mere accident. 
Ladies — Miss Bloomsbury, Miss Laura, Miss Shut- 
tleworth, I presume. Excuse my abrupt intrusion, 
sir. I have to apologize, but being in the neigh- 
bourhood of your very picturesque and interesting 
mansion, I could not, positively could not, resist the 
temptation of calling* to shake hands with my dear 
friend, Lady Bloomsbury." 

" We are all extremely glad to see you. Sir Otto," 
replied Lady Bloomsbury, "but T was not aware 
that you contemplated returning to England so soon." 

" 1 did not originally contemplate returning so 
soon," said Sir Otto, " not quite so soon, but owing 
to the sudden and alarming indisposition of my 
mother ; in consequence of that — ^" 

" Is your mother living ? " asked Helen incredu- 
lously. 

" ! dear yes," replied Sir Otto, displaying a com- 
plete set of artificial teeth beautifully enamelled. 

" She must be very old, Sir Otto," said Laura, 
and she coughed gently into her handkerchief. 

^^ ! dear no," cried Sir Otto with an air of 
alarm," no member of our family, so far as our do- 
mestic traditions extend, has been famed for long- 
evity. My grandfather died at fifty-two, my great- 
grandfather at fifty-one, and I don't think, nay, I 
am quite confident upon this point, that the age 
of my oldest ancestor during the last five genera- 
tions, the very oldest, has exceeded fifty-five : it is 
a fact, I assure you." 

" Poor Sir Otto ! " whispered Laura to her 
cousin, " I fear, Mary, we must see about preparing 
our mourning." 
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"And wliat do you really tliiiik of Italy, Sir 
Otto ? " inquired Lady Bloomsbury. 

" Italy ! *' replied Sir Otto, forming* an arch with 
his fing-ers so as to display the numerous rings with 
which they were adorned, " Italy ! what can I say 
of Italy, but what has been said a thousand times 
before: It is a charming* water-colour drawing*. 
If you would have a specimen of scene painting, go 
to Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the Rhine, for scene 
painting only ; or if you prefer a sketch in sepia, 
where can you find a better than 

' By those lakes whose gloomy shore 
Skylark seldom warbles o'er.' 

Ireland ? but Italy is Turner himself in the zenith of 
his fame — ^Turner before, with an eccentricity par- 
donable in one of his great genius, he took to paint- 
ing in coloured spectacles." 

'^ And of course," observed Lady Bloomsbury, 
^^ you meet with the best society." 

" Precisely," returned the knight, with a furtive 
glance at his polished boot, in which his wig was 
mirrored ; " there was an English nobleman, Lord — 
Lord Petersham. I don't know whether you are 
familiar with the name ? a modern creation, I be- 
lieve." 

Lady Bloomsbury shook her head mournfully, 
and desired Laura to reach her reticule. 

" To whom I was introduced," continued Sir 
Otto, "by a mutual friend, a very accomplished 
man indeed, extremely so; gave three hundred 
guineas for a very very small painting by Cuyp. 
You saw in the papers, I dare say, an account of 
that melancholy catastrophe in which he lost his 
life?" 
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" Your friend, Sir Otto," said Laura, wlio always 
felt a malicious pleasure in misunderstanding" the 
knig'lit of the patent ventilating* peruke. 

" No — ^yes ! that is, my friend Lord Petersham," 
replied Sir Otto, smiling* with increased amiability, 
" not my other friend." 

" I heard something of the circumstance to which 
you allude," observed Mr. Shuttleworth, playing 
with a pinch of snuff between his finger and thumb, 
" he is dead then ? " 

" And gone, it is hoped, to his account," added 
Lady Bloomsbury in a tone of deep emotion. 

" It appears," pursued Otto, somewhat surprised 
at the sensation which his remarks had produced, for 
he had no reason to presume that either Mr. Shuttle- 
worth or Jbi§p6ister had any personal knowledge of 
Lord "Pelersham : " It appears that his lordship 
embarked in a small vessel at Palermo, intending to 
proceed from thence to one of the Mediterranean 
islands. Unfortunately, they were overtaken by a 
violent stormy the vessel was thrown upon the 
rocks, and every soul perished. His lordship's body 
was subsequently washed ashore, and buried in the 
cemetery at Naples, where a very handsome marble 
tablet has been placed, in commemoration of the 
melancholy event. I fancy that his nephew suc- 
ceeds to the title, Lord Petersham never having 
been married." 

Sir Otto paused, not so much for a reply, as with 
astonishment at observing Lady Bloomsbury rise 
from her chair, and, supported by her daughter 
Helen, retire from the apartment, apparently over- 
come by feelings to which Sir Otto found it difficult 
to assign any adequate provocation. 
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" I hope, Mr. Slmttlewortli/' said Sir Otto, ap- 
proaching that gentleman with an expression of real 
concern, " I sincerely hope that nothing which has 
inadvertently fallen from my lips — " 

Mr. Shuttleworth shrugged his shoulders, and 
perceiving that they were left alone, observed with 
a sigh, " what is past may be forgiven, is forgiven, 
so far as I am concerned, but cannot be so easily 
forgotten ; had my deceased sister, Margaret, never 
met this Lord Petersham, it would have been better 
for all parties ; however, it is useless to rake up old 
grievances ; he has gone. Mequiescat in paccP 

Mr. Shuttleworth uttered these words with con- 
siderable emotion, which gTeatly increased the em- 
barrassment of Sir Otto de Beauvoir, who prided 
himself upon his infallible tact and delicacy, and 
would ratner, at any time, have gone a mile out of 
his way than have committed a contretems that 
might lacerate the feelings of a worm. He again 
assured Mr. Shuttleworth, in the most earnest 
manner, that he deeply regretted having been the 
innocent agent in producmg so much uneasiness, 
and was proceeding to entreat Mr. Shuttleworth to 
tender on his behalf a thousand apologies to his 
dear friend, Lady Bloomsbury, for what had trans- 
pired, when the current of his impassioned eloquence 
was arrested by a chaise and four dashing up to the 
portico of Shuttleworth Hall. " Who could this be ? " 
was the natural inquiry which suggested itself to 
three inquisitive young ladies who suddenly present- 
ed themselves at the parlour window, from which 
position they commanded a view of the vehicle and 
its unknown occupant, who, having been shown into 
the library, and requested an audience of Mr. 
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Sliuttleworth, that gentleman instantly proceeded 
thither, leaving poor Sir Otto de Beauvoir suffering 
most acutely from the stings of self reproach. 

" I believe I have the pleasure of addressing Mr. 
Shuttleworth," said the stranger, a tall figure envel- 
oped in an ample travelling cloak, and with some- 
what of the gravity of the Spaniard in his sallow 
countenance. 

" My business," he said, in answer to Mr. Shuttle- 
worth's request for information upon that point, "will 
cause you, probably, some surprise. I presume the 
name of Petersham is not altogether unknown to 
you ? If I am rightly informed, your sister. Miss 
Margaret Shuttleworth, was privately married, some 
thirty years ago, to that nobleman ? 

" I nave reason to believe she was," replied Mr. 
Shuttleworth ; " but, as you are a perfect stranger 
to me, perhaps you will excuse my asking your 
motive ror these inquiries? " 

" You will understand my motive, when I inform 
you that I am the issue of that marriage. In a 
word — I am Lord Petersham." 

If Mr. Shuttleworth had been suddenly stricken 
dumb, by some wizard's potent spell, he could not 
have gone through the pantomime of incredulous 
amazement with more dramatic power than he 
displayed on hearing this announcement. The 
intensity of it, like Kean's Othello, was appalling. 

" My nephew ! " he gasped, slowly recovering 
his breath, but still maintaining a fixed attitude, 
while the rolling mists of doubt gradually dispersed, 
and the sunshine of confidence spread over his 
teeminff imagination : — " but what proofs," he 
demanded — " what proofs are there of this mar- 
riage?" 
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" My father's declaration in his own hand- writing*, 
which you shall see, and which document also 
establishes my claim to the title as his representa- 
tive — read that, sir.'' 

" Not now," panted Mr. Shuttleworth, taking the 
document from his lordship with delij2;htful trepida- 
tion ; *^ I am satisfied — perfectly satisfied:" then 
opening' the library-door he desired a servant to 
send Miss Shuttleworth to him instantly. 

*' Mary, my love," said Mr. Shuttleworth smiling 
tenderly as his daughter appeared before him — 
" Your cousin. Lord Petersham : " then turning 
to his nephew — *^My daughter. Miss Shuttleworth, 
Lord Petersham." 

Mr. Shuttleworth only waited to see the cousins 
join hands, when sinking into a chair, apparently 
exhausted by the tumult of his emotions, he en- 
deavoured to collect his scattered thoughts, by 
perusing the testamentary paper, which contained 
Lord Petersham's acknowledgment of his marriage 
with Margaret Shuttleworth in a feigned name, and 
of the subsequent birth of a son, to whom, if livmg, 
he bequeathed his entire property — if dead, then 
his estates were to pass to his noble relative — Lord 
Clarence Linford. 

" It is quite needless for me to tell you what 
pleasure this introduction affords me, my dear 
cousin — if you will allow me to use that term," said 
his lordship, addressing. Mary Shuttleworth with an 
air of respectful gallantry, not altogether unmixed 
with condescension ; " we have been strangers for 
some years — I trust we shall no longer continue so." 

A faint blush mantled on Mary's cheek, as smil- 
ing she said, — " Cousins certainly ought not to be 
strangers to each other." 
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" Such is my feeling," replied Lord Petersham ; 
^^ and, in defiance of those prejudices which are 
vulgarly considered inseparable from our order, I 
shall always deem it an honour to be so nearly 
related to one whose virtues, I have heard, diffuse a 
lustre which is something more than nominal. — 
Excuse me at present, I have a communication to 
make of some importance to my uncle, and my time 
is limited." Taking the hint so politely conveyed, 
Miss Shuttleworth withdrew. 

During the above conversation, Mr. Shuttleworth 
continued reading with avidity the interesting 
statenjent which, while it vindicated the fair fame 
of his sister Margaret, pleasantly raised him to the 
proud position of legitimate uncle to a peer of the 
realm. 

When Mr. Shuttleworth had finished his labours, 
and before he could obe}'' the first impulse of his 
idolatrous nature — that of dropping on his knees 
and kissing his nephew's ennobled hand — Lord 
Petersham addressed him in these words : — 

" You will doubtless, sir, be desirous to know by 
what channel these papers came into my possession 
— a few words will explain it. My mother died 
within a twelvemonth after her marriage, which, 
as you are aware, was contracted by Lord Petersham 
in a fictitious name, from, I believe, the most 
laudable motives, and to prevent the injurious con- 
sequences to himself and his children, with which 
publicity during his father's life-time would cer- 
tainly have been attended. On my mother's death, 
I was committed to the care of a person named 
Brandon, whose husband was a dealer in ship's- 
stores at Gosport. I remained with these ^^^^\ft 
till I was twelve years of age, 'w\ietv, V3 ^^^ "^"^ 
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suasion of a companion who, like myself, was of a 
somewhat roving* disposition, I ran away from my 
foster-parents, if I may so tenn them, and went to 
sea in the humble capacity of a cabin-boy, on board 
a merchant-vessel bound to Guadaloupe. Before I 
had been many days in my new situation, I found 
reason to repent of the step which I had taken 
There happened, however, to be a gentleman on 
board whose favourable regard, by some means or 
other, I was fortunate enough to secure. He was 

foing" to settle at Mexico as a surgeon, where be 
ad a brother residing — and offered, if I could 
release myself from my present engagement, to 
take me as his apprentice. I accepted his offer, 
and continued with him for a period of ten or 
twelve years, when he died, leaving me his business, 
which was worth between four and five hundred a 
year. The climate, however, not being congenial 
to my health, I disposed of my practice and 
returned to Europe. After some time spent in 
Paris, I proceeded on a tour through Italy, when, 
taking up a newspaper one morning*, I read of the 
melancholy disaster by which my father lost his 
life. I was then at Genoa. I hastened to Naples, 
and reached there on the day appointed for my 
father's funeral. On inquiry, I ascertained that 
various articles belonging to my father, including 
his papers, had been seized by his valet, who had 
absconded. I, howe er, with some assistance from 
the authorities, managed to recover the papers, 
amongst which I discovered the document you 
have just read, together with some tablets which I 
understand were found upon my father, when his 
lifeless body was washed ashore, and which, apart 
irom any personal interest which attaches to them, 
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present one of the most remarkable instances of 
self-possession, under circumstances of an appalling; 
character, that can possibly be imagined. The 
concluding' words were evidently written but a few 
seconds before their unfortunate author was hurried 
into eternity. I will read these notes, which are 
necessarily brief, if you will allow me ? " 

Mr. Shuttleworth nodded assent; his heart, as he 
g-azed in dream-like rapture on his noble nephew, 
was too fiill for speech, and Lord Petersham pro- 
ceeded as follows : — 

*' There is no hope ! — ^A-rock, and a rising tide ! 
— ^The night is past; and such a nig-ht ! — those 
shrieks ! — I fancy I hear them now, as if the voice 
of woman and child was piercing the wilderness of 
waves, which has closed over them for ever, * * 
A rock, and a rising tide ! — ^The sun shines cheerily 
on the sparkling sea and vessels — I have counted 
seven which have passed us, but too far off to notice 
our miserable sigTial — the waving of a handkerchief. 
There is no hope ! — I thought at first this horrible 
conviction would have driven me mad — now I am 
calm, calm as the waters, which, like a subtle smil- 
ing fiend, are climbing up insidiously to kiss my 
honourable lips. Strange ! my nerves are as firm 
as the stone which serves me both for bed and bol- 
ster, I feel even as if I could jest — jest with my 
toe as it were in the jaws of Death, soon to become 
a most unwholesome pickle — horrible! — In one 
hour — less than one hour, if no aid come — till then, 
I must kill time with my pencil * * * 

^' My companions are a Sicilian oflRcer and his 
wife. Poor woman ! — she sits with her lare-e dark 
eyes raised to Heaven — her naked cWd dead in her 
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lap— both awfully quiet. He is a fine manly fel- 
low — how his breast heaves as he gazes in silence 
on his silent wife. There is no hope ! — I see it in 
the cold perspiration on his forehead — I hear it in 
those half-suppressed groans, which issue through 
his fixed teeth as if something was gnawing at his 
heart. It is a picture which Travers would admire 
— so could I — in the Louvre — but here, with the 
wind blowing in my face, and my boots full of 
water — I cannot do it. * * * 

" There is no hope. Still a rock, and still a 
rising tide. My watch points to twenty minutes 
past ten. Travers is at breakfast, smiling over the 
charivari. At eleven it will be high water, and the 
rock will be seen no more. Yet I am calm, desper- 
ately calm, though my throat is as hot as fire, and 
my memory, how clear ! I can remember casting ti 
stone at an old man at college. It must be thirty 
years ago. I wish my hand had withered when I 

stooped to pick it up. And Margaret S . 

Would to heaven we had never met ! Yet I loved 
her. Tnie, I woo'd and married her by perjury. ! 
that some kind demon had cut out my tongue, 
before I could give utterance to that lie. It is too 
late now ; yet, if these leaves should ever reach the 
living world, let it be known that the last dying 
wish of my heart is, to atone, by this acknowledg'- 
ment, for the wrong done to an innocent w^oman. 
If my son yet lives, he will find ample justice 
rendered to his mother and himself amongst the 
papers in my writing desk at Turin." 

The moment Lord Petersham had finished, Mr. 
Shuttleworth rose, and placing- his trembling hand 
upon his nephew's arm, he said in a voice faint with 
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emotion, " This is the proudest — the happiest mo- 
ment of my existence : come, let me introduce you 
to your aunt !" 

His lordship politely declined this invitation. 
He had hut just arrived in England. His engage- 
ments were numerous and pressing. His claim to 
the title would most likely he contested, and though 
he entertained the fullest assurance of ultimate suc- 
cess, still it was an undertaking demanding energy, 
judgment, and dauntless resolution. (Money he 
did not mention, prohahly because it has a plebeian 
sound). He had powerful opponents (vide " Burke's 
Peerage ^^ passim), to contend with, and he must lose 
no time in marshalling his forces in battle array. 
He promised, however, to dine with Mr. Shuttle- 
worth on the following day, and, consoled by this 
anticipated honour, Mr. Shuttleworth accompanied 
him to his carriage ; and as he pressed his hand 
for "the last time, with moistened eyes, bestowed 
upon his beloved nephew a heartfelt benediction. 

When Mr. Shuttleworth returned to his study, he 
had become an altered man entirely. His real 
identity was annihilated, as much so as a house 
whose interior has been destroyed by fire, leaving 
only its bare walls standing. In person he was 
still the fine old English gentleman he had ever 
been, but in spirit he was, as compared with his 
former self, a new creature, or more properly, an old 
creature newly revived. The vernal freshness of his 
political youth had been restored to him. He was 
no longer an unbeliever in the different qualities of 
men. He had forsaken heresy, and embraced a 
creed consistent with his changed position as the 
uncle of a peer. Still, the process of conversion, 
like all good works, had not been effected ^\^V\wx\.^ 
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struggle and a pang'. When he looked back^ and 
saw now far he nad wandered from the narrow path 
which his forefathers had trod, and which he him- 
self had traversed for so many years ; till, suddenly 
struck by mental insanity (from which he had now 
perfectly recovered), he left it to pursue an iffnis 
Jatmcs — Nicholas Shuttleworth felt humbled and 
abashed in his own presence. Before the judgment 
seat of his indignant conscience, he stood like an 
undefended culprit, while the political errors of his 
past life pressed forward like grisly phantoms, to 
give evidence against him. His discarded Jacobin- 
ism stared him, spectre-like, in the face. The sense 
of his great iniquity penetrated him to the quick. 
Never, of those whom parochial vengeance has pur- 
sued for the desertion of wife and children, was such 
a frightful example made, as of Nicholas Shuttle- 
worth for absconding from his party, and leaving 
his faith and principles totally unprovided for. ! 
miserable humanity, that men cannot change their 
professions as eels their skins, lobsters their shells, 
women their worshippers, without becoming a 
thorn unto themselves, a stumbling-block to their 
friends, and an object of spiteful derision to their 
enemies. 

In the heyday of his Jacobinism, Shuttleworth 
had sneered at civic dignities. In his insane detes- 
tation of municipal pomp, he had bestowed his 
aldermanio gown upon a miserable monkey. The 
penitent Shuttleworth sighed deeply when he re- 
flected upon this wanton insolence, this outrage 
upon the deep reverential feelings which all well- 
balanced minds entertain for constitutional author- 
ity. What course now remained for him but to re- 
trace his steps as speedily, yet as softly, as circum- 
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stances would allow, with his arms cross6d; pilgrim- 
wisC; upon his breast, and peccavi quivering* on his 
lip. Poor Shuttleworth's position was that of 
a man who, having quitted a friendly party with 
ill-mannerly expressions of contempt, finas, on get- 
ting to the street door, a drenching shower of rain, 
and is constrained to go back and politely solicit 
from his quondam associates, the favour of allowing 
him to walk home under their umbrellas. 

The sensation which Lady Bloomsbury evinced 
on being made acquainted with the providential 
discovery of her nephew. Lord Petersham, was 
neither so vast nor so gratifying as Mr. Shuttle- 
worth had fondly expected. In the first place, not- 
withstanding that far-reaching benevolence which 
could embrace the most distant of South-Sea 
Islands, and minister to its educational necessities. 
Lady Bloomsbury could not forgive the elder 
Petersham for having contracted a clandestine 
marriage with her deluded sister Margaret. In 
her jealous observance of the forms and ceremonies 
of the " best society," bride cake, favours, choco- 
late (not omitting of course a preliminary paragraph 
in the Morning Post) were deemed essential elements 
of the noble institution of matrimony, as by law 
established. In the second place. Lady Blooms- 
bury could not participate in those feelings of self- 
gTatulation, by which Mr. Shuttleworth was so 
vividly inspired. She had always been true to her 
principles — had never even for a thoughtless mo- 
ment cherished any Jacobinical predilections, and 
had been too long identified with the haut-nohlesse 
to be surprised into a tone of vulgar exultation at 
an event from which she could not possibly derive 
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any accession of dignity — for surely tlie ividorv of a 
baronet mifflit take precedence of the aunt of a peer. 

In the last and most important place, Lady 
Bloomsbury felt ])ersuaded that her vain and am- 
bitious brother Nicholas would never rest until he 
had brought about an alliance between Lord Peter- 
sham and his daughter Mary, notwithstanding; he 
knew that her affections were engaged elsewhere. 

For all these, and sundry other good and suffi- 
cient reasons, Lady Bloomsbury continued perfectly 
calm, while Mr. Shuttleworth was in such a 
ridiculous flutter, that he could scarcely be per- 
suaded to sit to take tea. Thoug'h certainly not 
prejudiced in the young nobleman s favour. Lady 
Bloomsbury was nevertheless prepared to give 
Lord Petersham a fair trial, upon his own merits ; 
and, if considered expedient, to play off her 
daughter Helen, immediately that Captain Hip- 
pesley's chance of succeeding to the title and pos- 
sessions of his uncle, old Lord Kew, should be 
pronounced by a competent actuary decidedly pro* 
ulematical. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Let Gilpin boast his fam'd equine excursion, 
Our modem riders yield no less diversion 
With souli, as much superior to Button's, 
As wit to wisdom— epicures to gluttons. 

The Gallopads. 

The following* morning* was ushered in with notes 
of unwonted preparation. Lady Bloomsbury and 
her daughters had arranged with thenpiselves to 
attend the races, whither, on being apprised of their 
intention. Sir Otto de Beauvoir gallantly volun- 
teered to accompany them, Mary Shuttleworth 
was of course to form one of the party. As for 
Mr, Shuttleworth, he had sufficient to occupy and 
absorb all his time and faculties without perplexing 
himself about handicaps and sweepstakes. The 
pressure of mental anxiety, induced by having to 
provide a sumptuous dinner in honour of his noble 
nephew, Lord Petersham, was severe enough in all 
conscience, — and to superintend the getting up of 
five courses, and a dessert, involved an amount of 
toil, and an intensity of application, which those 
who were merely interested in the running for 
cups and plates on a race-course, could scarcely be 
expected to estimate at their proper value. 

Before Mary departed, Mr, Shuttleworth took an 
opportunity of speaking a few judicious words to 
her in private. 
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He commenced naturally enough by asking h 
what she thought of her cousin Lord Fetersham. 

" He may not be what is commonly tenne( 
handsome/' said Mr. Shuttleworth ; " but there is 
intellect impressed U2>on his countenance most 
decidedly." 

" Almost too much so, I think," replied Mary, 
making some unnecessary adjustment of her 
bracelet. 

" Oh, no, that's impossible," returned Mr. Shuttle- 
worth ; '^ a man can't have too much intellect, 
especially when you consider his high position." 

" I thought you were speaking of his looks only," 
said Mary, her attention still occupied by the 
untractable bracelet. 

"Well!" rejoined Mr. Shuttleworth, "you 
would not like your cousin any better for loolang 
like a booby, I suppose ? " 

" I don't think — I am sure I should not," said 
Mary, somewhat embarrassed, and evidently afraid 
of being misunderstood. 

" His tone and address/' resumed Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, summing up his lordship's characteristics 
with judicial gravity, "appearance, manner, and 
deportment, are those of a well-bred man of the 
world ; not haughty or distant, beyond what is fit- 
ting for his rank, but just sufficiently so to prevent 
improper familiarity: — ^what were you about to 
observe?" 

" Nothing," returned Mary with a slight cough, 
^^ further than that I see no particular fault in Lord 
Petersham." 

'^ Your cousin, you mean," said Mr. Shuttleworth, 
looking upwards, " my nephew." He paused for a 
moment as if engaged in mental thanksgiving, and 
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then; suddenly recollecting himself^ said to his 
daughter, — " By-the-bye, Walter Brandon will not 
be here to-day." 

'' Not here to-day, papa?" cried Mary, releasing 
her hold of the perplexing bracelet. 

" I have just sent a letter off to him to that effect," 
replied Mr. Shuttleworth; " the vessel in which he 
was to have gone out to Demerara will not be 
ready for sailing till the middle of next month, 
and I have therefore secured him a passage in 
another, which will leave Portsmouth in a day or 
two." 

"So soon, papa?" said Mary, who appeared 
somewhat frightened at this mysterioas expe- 
dition. 

" Why, yes," returned Mr. Shuttleworth, rising 
from his chair ; " the business on which we send 
him will not admit of delay — ^in fact, every hour in- 
creases the difBicnlties which prevent our coming to 
a settlement with our consignees." 

" I hope," said Mary, who by this time had 
become unusually pale — " I hope that Walter has 
done nothing to offend you, papa?" 

"Offend me!" cried Mr. Shuttleworth, looking 
at his daughter as if surprised at her suggestion. 
" Oh dear, no : Brandon is, so far as I haow, a 
young man of unquestionable integrity. He has 
always done his business well in the counting-house, 
and we have never found any cause for complaint ; 
still, perhaps, taking all things into consideration, 
I have done more for that young man than was 
altogether prudent on my part, or desirable on his 
own." 

" In what way, papa?" said Mary, with a calm 
but serious expression. 
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" By fostering" a spirit of pride — ^which is not 
only objectionable in itself, but inconsistent with 
Lis situation in life." 

" I never saw any pride in Walter, papa/' replied 
Mary, her voice losing that firmness which doubt- 
less Delonged to her opinion. 

" Perhaps not," rejoined Mr. Shuttleworth 
coolly, " young women are not generally the first 
to notice such things: what I should call pride, 
you might probably consider nothing more than 
becoming" gentility, — but you must remember when 
I took young Brandon under my protection, he was 
a poor homeless, friendless boy — he was found in 
the streets in a state of the most abject destitution, 
and brought before me at the Town Hall, where I 
was then sitting as senior alderman. I inquired 
into his history, and learned that in consequence of 
the cruel treatment he had experienced from his 
father, he had been induced to leave his home, and 
had wandered about, gaining a precarious livelihood 
— ^not by begging — the boy was too proud to beg — 
but by doing any little odd things for the farmers, 
— sucn as scaring birds from a corn-field, gathering 
turnips, and so forth. Feeling interested in the 
boy, and perceiving that for his age he was a rather 
intelligent lad — ^instead of sending him to jail as a 
roffue and vagabond as I might, and others pro- 
bably would have done, I placed him at school — 
what's the matter, Mary ? 

" Nothing, papa," replied the poor tender- 
hearted girl, withdrawing her hand from beneath 
her veil, which had fallen, inadvertently of course, 
while her father was telling his favourite story. 

" I placed the boy at school," pursued Mr. 
Shuttleworth, stimulating his memory with a pinch 
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of snuff — ^^gBYB him an education much superior, 
I fear, to what a youth of his ohscure origin, and 
with no expectations whatever — disowned by his 
parents, and entirely dependent on my bounty, — 
should properly have received. — ^Mary, my love, are 
you attenoing to me?" 

There was a short pause — and then a sound 
penetrated throuo^h the veil, not tmlike that which 
accompanies a stifled sob. 

^' Yes, papa," replied Mary, nicking up her hand* 
kerchief, which had dropt on tne carpet. 

'^ It is fit and proper, Mary, that you, and indeed 
every one, should know the exact position in which 
Walter Brandon now stands with relation to myself, 
in order that I may not be accused hereafter of 
having neglected any part of my self-imposed duty. 
Well ! at fourteen years of age he was taken into 
my counting-house, at some inconvenience, and not 
altogether with the approbation of mv partners, 
who felt probably a natural distrust oi one whose 
antecedents, to speak mildly, had been so unpro- 
mising. However, from complaisance to me, they 
waived their objections, and from that time to this, 
Walter Brandon has remained in our employ. — As I 
stated before, he does his business well, is atten- 
tive and diligent, though I have sometimes per- 
ceived a tendency to— I scarcely know what to 
call it — self-will, pride, or rashness; for instance, 
when we proposed sending him out to Demerara, he 
seemed to hesitate about complying with our 
wishes." 

" Was he to stay there long?" inquired Mary, 
with as much disinterestedness as her native sin- 
cerity would allow her to assume. 

" That depends upon circumstances," replied Mr. 

E 3 
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Shuttleworth, emphatically ; *' very much upon cir- 
cumstances : but supposing he shovld stay any con- 
siderable time — what then ? " 

" He might be apprehensive of the climate," said 
Mary rather faintly, and casting a look of compas- 
sion on the bracelet; whose opposite members she 
had so lon^ been endeavouring to unite. 

" Pooh T" said Mr. Shuttleworth ; " however, he 
has undertaken the commission with which we pro- 
pose to intrust him, — and I had invited him here 
to-day, to make the final arrangements for his 
departure, but Lord Petersham, having promised us 
the honour of his company, of course prevents 
me from attending to anything in the snape of 
business." 

• " But Walter — that is Mr. Brandon's presence," 
said Mary, " need not interfere with your attention 
to Lord Petersham." 

"I admit that," returned Mr. Shuttleworth; 
" but, on the other hand, what occasion is there for 
Walter coming at all, unless it be in reference to 
matters of business. I know nothing of him, Mary, 
you will understand, in any other character. True, 
I have once or twice told him, that, if he thought 
proper to drop in of a Sunday, he would find a 
knife and fork laid for him : but he must not pre- 
sume, from my perhaps injudicious courtesy, to 
place himself upon the footing of an equal. — Every 
man should know his position, and keep it — every 
youns" man of right feding does so." 

" I thought we were all equal," said Mary, in a 
faint tone. 

" It happens singiilarly enough," observed Mr. 
Shuttlewortn, without heeding the fallacy for which 
his own pernicious example was partly responsible. 
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— " it happens that young Brandon's mother was 
foster-mother to Lord Petersham." 

" They are acquainted, then," cried Mary, her 
countenance brightening like the sky after an April 
shower ; " how delighted they would be to meet 
again, after so long a separation." 

" Far from it," replied Mr. Shuttleworth, dogma- 
tically ; " you must remember young Brandon ran 
away from his home." 

" So did Lord Petersham : did he not, papa?" 

" Ah ! that's quite a different thing, my nephew 
being the son — the eldest and only son of a peer, 
and in independent circumstances, was of course at 
liberty to follow the bent of his own inclination. I 
could never approve, however, of a son repudiating 
his parent's protection — (ill-treatment is a very 
equivocal excuse: the boy was whipped; most 
likely he deserved it) and feeling that Lord 
Petersham's sentiments imon this point must be 
identical with my own, I wrote this morning to 
Brandon, to prevent his coming, and spare both his 
lordship and himself unnecessary pain.' 

This mode of reasoning, though very neat and 
ingenious, Mary could not clearly understand ; and, 
notwithstanding she seldom or never impugned any 
of her papa's favourite crotchets, she could not 
avoid suggesting that Lord Petersham must either 
be very proud and unamiable, or be very much 
gratified at meeting an old acquaintance, a school- 
fellow, playmate, and foster-brother. The latter 
proposition Mr. Shuttleworth would not entertain 
for an instant : it was impossible, he reiterated, that 
Lord Petersham could, would, or ought to be 
gratified at such an occurrence— quite impossible ; 
and as to the other dilemma, his nephew might he 
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proud, he perceived no trace of it : but he might be 
so, and not without warranto, as a glance at his 
genealogical tree, in fiill foliage, would amply de- 
monstrate: but as to his being unamiable, it was 
not in his noble nature. The Petershams, he ob- 
served, were celebrated in history for the stiaviter in 
modo ; and at the battle of Agincourt, where a sdon 
of that chivalrous family commanded a body of 
archers, the Honourable Rufus de Petersham had 
all his arrows tipped with silver, out of compliment 
to the French gentlemen to whom they were duly 
assigned, as part and parcel of their personal pro- 
perty. 

Mary said no more. The dark shadow of ap- 
proaching destiny overspread the landscape which 
fancy had painted in such glowing hues, and the 
tender blossoms of her young love, shrinking at the 
icy breath of parental ambition, in the very spring- 
tide of their joy, rustled to their fall. 

Mr. Shuttleworth, notwithstanding his attempts 
to conceal it, felt somewhat embarrassed by Mary's 
silence. He could not avoid perceiving the painM 
emotions which he had excited in discharging, what 
he deemed a sacred duty to himself and daughter; 
nor did he find much difficulty in accounting for 
Mary's marked antipathy to her cousin— Ix)rd 
Petersham. The immediate removal of Walter 
Brandon from Mary's vicinity was requisite to pre- 
vent Mr. Shuttleworth's most cherished plans from 
being frustrated. While that dangerous person had 
access to Shuttleworth Hall, its owner felt it utterly 
impossible to nourish, in comfort, his dreams of 
anticipated dignity. With this conviction he re- 
tired, leaving Mary to her solitary meditations — a 
luxury, however, which, highly as she prized it, the 
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poor girl was not permitted long to enjoy; her 
fashionable cousins, Laura and Helen, with Lady 
Bloomsbury, claiming Tier for their own, and all 
things being in readiness, Mary accompanied them 

in their carriage to the races at , striving to 

forget the past, and compelled^so great was her 
fear of exciting suspicion — to look upon the desola- 
tion of her hopes with a beaming eye, and a heavy, 
if not aching heart. Poor eirlT she would sooner 
have died than Laura should have found her guilty 
of being in love, however strong might have been 
her accuser's generous recommendation to mercy. 

Let it not be imagined that Lady Bloomsbury so 
far neglected the requirements of the best society, as 
to take any interest in those equestrian exercises 
which allured so many from their domestic privacy. 
A purer and more respectable motive animated 
Lady Bloomsbury, than any which the admiration 
of mere brute force could possibly supply. It had 
been publicly announced that his highness the 
Grand Duke of Schoffenspitzhoffel would oe present, 
and that circumstance affording sufficient warrant 
for the simultaneous attendance of the haut-ton, 
Lady Bloomsbury felt it was only consistent with a 
proper sense of her maternal obligations, and the 
sacred trust which devolved upon her as the natural 
guardian of two highly accomplished daughters, to 
conduct them to the orbit of fashion, where she 
flattered herself those * heavenly bodies' (not to 
speak it profanely) would confer a lustre, peculiarly 
their own, upon the most brilliant and exclusive of 
aristocratic constellations. 

But if Lady Bloomsbury entertained any scruples 
as to the propriety of her present proceedings, they 
were removed by a consideration entirely distiaR.'';* 
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from either pride or curiosity. She was desirous of 
meeting with Captain Hippesley upon what might 
be termed ^ neutral eround f for it must be borne 
in mind that Lady Bloomsburvy with the sagacity 
of an experienced tactician, had not at present deter- 
mined upon breaking off all communication between 
Helen and the captain — far from it. In old Lord 
Kew's precarious condition, both physically and 
matrimonially, a temporising policy was best adapt- 
ed to accomplish the important object, which ab- 
sorbed so much of Lady Bloomsbury's attention, 
and therefore, while she deemed it prudent not to 
be entirely ^at home' to the suitor of doubtful 
pretensions, she thought that no great danger could 
result from her humanely bestowing upon the cap- 
tain so much encouragement only as would preyent 
him from sinking into absolute despair — ^like a wily 
angler, who, having hooked his fish, gives him suf- 
ficient line to enable him to revel in the delusion of 
independence, yet retains the power of bringing him 
to land whenever it may be deemed convenient and 
desirable. 

Lady Bloomsbury's carriage, with its beautiful 
occupants, had just taken up a position which com- 
manded a favourable view of the grand stand, when, 
on the extensive balcony of that establishment, there 
suddenly appeared a remarkable looking personage, 
with a dusky visage, and black moustachios, in the 
form of a horse, or rather pony shoe. On behold- 
ing this illustrious individual, the excited mob sal- 
uted him with deafening cheers, in return for which 
the distinguished foreigner took off his hat, bowed, 
and exhibited a splendid row of teeth, of the true 
oriental diminutiveness and brilliancy. Flattered 
by this courteous acknowledgment, the multitude 
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again distressed their manly throats^ till thej made 
the welkin ring with their inharmonious chorus^ 
when some malicious person^ who carried on busi- 
ness as an itinerant pieman, sneeringly informed the 
endiusiastic band, that the individual upon whom 
all these extravagant compliments had been lavish- 
ed, was nothing more than a common member of 
parliament! This severe blow and great damper 
upon hero-worship, caused the vox pomdi to assume 
quite a different tone in a wonderfully short space 
of time ; for when the tawny-complexioned impostor, 
who had momentarily retired, again presented him- 
self to public observation, he was thunderstruck at 
finding himself assailed by a volley of execrations. 
Indeed, the hunch-backed man, who had been most 
vehement in his applause, was so exasperated at the 
deception which had been practised upon him, that 
he flimg a large apple at the head of the unprinci- 
pled M. P., for which ebullition of honest indignation 
he was instantly seized upon by the authorities in 
attendance. Tne necessary consequence of this in- 
fraction of a public privilege, was a refreshing 
ffieUe. Sticks and constables staves waltzed wildly 
together in the air, but notwithstanding a desperate 
resistance, and a violent attempt at rescue, the old 
antagonism of might against right terminated as 
usual, and the little deformed victim of unmerited 
persecution was hurried away to 'durance vile, with 
vain but patriotic appeals to his countrymen for 
sympathy, stones, and succour. 

The excitement provoked by this barbarous coer- 
cion of the subject had just reached its climax, 
when cries were heard of " They're off," accompa- 
nied by an universal murmur of expectation, resem- 
bling the distant surging of a migmy ocean^ B^^ 
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expectation on this, as on many other occasions, was 
doomed to encounter, and be overcome by disap- 
pointment, lliey were not off; but one was, 
whose feats of horsemanship promised to afford the 
million much more diversion, and equal edification. 
This was Sir Otto de Beauvoir, whose thorough- 
boned charger (sister to Rosinante), bv some strange 
perversion of cause and effect, instead of conveying 
alarm to others, as might have been expected from 
her ossified aspect, had already taken fnght herself, 
and along the vacant race-course she came, at a 
scampering pace, and followed by a ruck of forty or 
fifty horsemen, all shouting, till they were as red in 
the face as Calmuck Tartars. For some moments. 
Sir Otto kept his seat as became a man who felt 
that the eyes of Europe were upon him, and was 
sensible of what was due to the rigidity of his per- 
sonal attractions. At length, however, perceiving 
that Rosinante's sister rather increased tnan slack- 
ened her pace, as she approached the critical * comer,' 
Sir Otto's fears prevailed over his elegance, and, 
with his legs bent behind him at right angles, he 
laid himseli lovingly forward, and insured his life 
by clutching his horse's mane with the desperation 
of a maniac. Hat and patent ventilating* peruke 
were soon numbered among the things of tne past : 
a cry of terror broke from ladies — ^uncertain — aged 
and young. Sir Otto felt that he was a lost man ; 
the great secret was now revealed ; he was as bald as 
an un weaned babe. Yet, even in that trying hour, 
he could not forget that he. had been, and still was, 
the * observed of all observers:' cruelly galled 
and harassed as he was, with annihilation staring 
him in the face, he recked not of the solemn mys- 
teries of futurity, and thought only of what the 
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/ world would say/ when it looked upon his hor- 
ridly disfigured corpse, and fancied, even then, he 
heard a wild yell of derision with which myriads 
greeted the discovery of his false hips, and his arti- 
ficial leggings. 

But Kosinante's sister had exhausted her powera 
(she had galloped a full mile), when a yelping dog, 
crossing the course, threw her off her guard, and 
having a similar effect on Sir Otto's equilibrium, the 
former stumbled, and the knight, performing a 
somersault over her ears, fell as gracefully on his 
back as if he had beiBn projected there by an accom- 
plished Cornish wrestler. 

" Don't disturb me," said the knight, raising his 
pensive eyes, and addressing the crowd which was 
gathering round him. "I am not hurt; allow 
me to rest for a few minutes; how is my poor 
mare?" 

" Oh I all her bones is right enough, you may dis- 
kiver that with your eye," said a lucifer merchant, 
who, having caught the fugitive, led her back by 
the bridle, shivering in every limb. 

" Thank you ! I am much obliged," said Sir 
Otto ; then closing his lids, he seemed to be reflect- 
ing on the exposed state of his pericranium, for 
when he opened them again, he said faintly, " Has 
any. one seen my hat, and — and — the linififf ?" 

** Is this youni, sir ? " inquired a shoeless vendor 
of ballads (six yards for a penny), approaching 
with Sir Otto's dishevelled wig in his hand. 

Sir Otto gazed on his peruke with a wry face, 
and attempted to place it on his head, but the ex- 
ertion proved too much for him, and he was obliged 
to request his humble friend, the ballad-seller, to be 
so good as to perform the necessary of&ce, which he 
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did with tolerable success, consideriQg that he made 
no pretensions to the science of a professed valet; 
but was sorely vexed when he found that his labours 
were rewarded by a shout of laughter from the 
thoughtless crowd, who had no conception how 
difficult it was to be-wig an elderly gentleman so as 
to prevent him from looking like an intelligent scare- 
crow. 

Sir Otto^ raised to his legs, and supported by two 
or three officious thimble-rig men, was eventuallj 
conducted to the adjacent carriage of Lady Blooms- 
bury, by whom he was received with marks of the 
greatest commiseration, and a seat provided for him 
less perilous than that from which ne had been so 
recently ejected. His horse, having been taken in 
charge by Lady Bloomsbury's footman, who was 
entreated by Sir Otto to ride with tenderness, the 
knight felt nimself sufficiently recovered to give a 
circumstantial account of the accident which had 
befallen him ; and which he had scarcely completed 
when Laura^ catching her mama's arm, with much 
animation, pointed to two gentlemen on horseback, 
who had just passed them, and of whom the tallest 
and handsomest had the appearance of a fashionable 
young country squire. 

" There 's Horace along with Mr. Inglewood," 
cried Laura, in a state of sparkling excitement. 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when Mr. 
Inglewood, turning round to laugh at a gipsy girl, 
who had addressed him en passant, was startled 
into a recognition of Lady Bloomsbury and family. 

" Dear me ! " said Laura, " how serious poor 
Captain Hippesley looks ; but he never looks omer- 
wise, I thiuK." 

^^ He looks like a gentleman^ which is more than 
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can be said of his companion," returned Helen; 
'^no one, I'm sure, would take him for a solici- 
tor." 

Laura glanced at her sister reproachfully, and 
blushed. Happily for the peace of society, there 
was no opportunity for making reprisals, or Laura 
would not have allowed this ungracious remark to 
pass without exchanffinff it for one as bitter, cer- 
tainly, if not as firmly rounded on facts. 

Captain Hippesley, a thin, dark-eyed young man, 
of seven or eight-and-twenty, rather under the 
middle stature, with features less prepossessing^ 
than expressive, addressed Lady Bloomsoury with 
an air of deferential courtesy, and Helen with 
something like a constrained smile, as if he but 
seldom indulg^ed in relaxation of that nature, and 
never but with conscientious care and moderation. 

^*My friend Mr. Inglewood I think you have 
seen before," he said, turning to the solicitor as an 
inducement for that gentleman to cast off the bash- 
ful hesitation which prevented him from coming 
forward, and caused him to look wistfully over his 
companion's shoulder. 

" Oh ! yes, ' cried Laura, delightedly, " at Chel- 
tenham, where Mr. Inglewood distinguished him- 
self greatly as a member of the toxopholite club ; 
don't you remember, mama ? " 

Lady Bloomsbury had some vague recollection of 
the circumstance, but nothing more. The fact was, 
that her ladyship did not deem it prudent to honour 
Mr. Inglewood with more than a qualified recogni- 
tion; for, while his manners were by no means 
quite comme iljuut, his eligibility, in a more impor- 
tant point of view, required better attestation than 
any mere ^ rural solicitor' could au^^V^, ^\\)£iwx\» 
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private property in possession or expectancy. Un- 
der these circumstances, her ladyship judiciously 
decided on taking" up a neutral position, and thougn 
she gBve no positive encouragement to the solicitor's 
advances, she tacitly permitted Laura to educe his 
sentiments at her own free will, in which undertak- 
ing that accomplished artiste was assiduously en- 
gaged, when a smart shower of rain suddenly inter- 
rupted the ingenious process, and relieved Lady 
Bloomsbury from the post of observation, which 
she had hitherto so vigilantly maintained. 

The gentlemen, being un-Macintoshed, were 
about to tender their hasty adieuXf when Laura 
whispered her mama, and Lady Bloomsbury, nod- 
ding acquiescence, informed Captain Hippesley that 
she was at present on a visit to her brother, Mr. 
Shuttleworth, of Shuttleworth Hall, and begged 
that he and Mr. Inglewood would accompany tnem 
thither if they had no prior engagement. Captain 
Hippesley boasted of some slight acquaintance with 
the worthy owner of Shuttleworth BLall, and though 
Lawyer Inglewood was not so fortunate, he had no 
hesitation in availing himself of Lady Bloomsbury's 
hospitable invitation. On reaching the Hall, they 
were both cordially welcomed by Mr, Shuttleworth^ 
and introduced, with all due ceremony, to his noble 
nephew, Lord Petersham, who had already arrived, 
and was engaged in conversation with the celebrated 
Dr. Hedgehog, M.D., and the Rev. Mr. Bleat, in 
whose praise it is sufficient to observe, that he had 
the smallest hand and foot, wore the largest bril- 
liant, and assumed the most ^ eloquent smile/ of 
all the young unmarried curates in the diocese. 
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CHAPTER IV. . 

And still that frantic cry arose, 

Though no relief it brought her ; 
That cry which told Lord Ullin's woes* 

" My daughter !— O I my daughter 1 " 

Fekils of thb Pbbbagb. 

Notwithstanding the severe shock which his 
delicacy, more than his person, had so recently sus- 
tained, Sir Otto de Beauvoir was amply compensat- 
ed by the pleasure he felt on shaking hands with 
the son of his old friend, poor Lord Petersham, and in 
perceiving a decided resemblance to one so univer- 
sally beloved. 

The nobleman smiled; and, though evidently 
flattered at the compliment, was prevented from ex- 
pressing his feelings by the assiduity of Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, who, indefatigable in his attentions to his 
honoured g*uest, seemed fearftil of neglecting, 
even for a moment, the moral obligation which he 
had imposed upon himself, namely, that of minis- 
tering, without stint, to his lordship's vanity. 

The dinner, which was sumptuous, and worthy of 
Sover and the occasion which called it forth, passed 
on with a correct, classical, and high-toned compo- 
sure, upon which the falling of a chandelier could 
scarcely have produced any sensible effect. The 
only remark which tended at all to ripple the lucid 
cuiT^it of conversation, was blurted tiooi ^^ '^Q^* 
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couth lips of the celehrated Dr. Hedgehog — a 
clumsy, coarse-featured man, with a pair of grey 
eloating eyes, and his huge bn^wny throat altogether 
devoid of any ligature in the nature of a cravat, as 
if he suspected that an apoplectic fit was lying 
in wait for him, and was determined not to be taken 
off his guard. 

The celebrated Dr. Hedgehog was a modern 
Pythagorean : the sworn foe of cookery, in all its 
departments, he eschewed both boiled and roast. 
In him ^ crackling' woke no transports ; he stood 
alone a solitary savage. His heart leaped not at 
* capers ; ' nor could he be softened into humanity 
by the sight of green turtle, or inspired with gene- 
rous emotions by ^ a little bit of the brown.' No 
one loved the man : how could he expect it ? and 
yet everybody followed him — we mean as patients ; 
for unlike all other great originals, though he had 
a host of admirers, he had no imitator. 

The practice of Dr. Hedgehog was immense, and 
without wonder ; for, as notwithstanding his palatic 
emigration to the vegetable world, he still main- 
tained the bluff and substantial appearance of a 
native of the Isle of Beeves, people naturally came 
to the conclusion that he must be a wond.erfiilly 
clever man, and his passport to the Esculapian 
temple of fame was granted accordingly. But in- 
asmuch as few can reach that desirable eminence 
^within five minutes' walk of the Bank,' without 
being more or less annoyed by the crop-eared ter- 
riers of envy and detraction, who, snapping at the 
heels of the aspiring licentiate, endeavour to retard 
his upward progress, even so it chanced with the 
celebrated Dr. Hedgehog ; for, on his first settling 
at Darcole, the principal butcher in the town, indig- 
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nant beyond measure at his pernicious example^ un- 
hesitatingly stigmatized him as a cannibal — an 
assertion to which the notorious fact of a man hav- 
ing been seen at nightfall with a loaded sack at the 
Doctor's private door lent something* like colour 
and consistency. The consequence of this horrible 
imputation was, that a mob, consisting of above two 
hundred pure-minded individuals, forthwith attacked 
the Doctor's house; and having broken all the 
windows, and desecrated his door-plate, they mani- 
fested still more strongly their abhorrence of his 
principles, by setting fire to his eflSgy in the market- 
place. 

** What do you recommend. Doctor, for weak 
nerves?" said Lady Bloomsbury, addressing the 
physician, who, with a large bowl of salad before 
him, and his cuffs turned up, looked and panted 
like an exhausted grampus. 

"A horse," replied the Doctor, plunging his 
adipose chin into tne salad bowl. 

" A horse. Doctor ?" said Lady Bloomsbury, with 
astonishment. 

"No — not a horse-doctor," returned the physician, 
after a deep inspiration ; " but a horse — ride." 

" What an extraordinary man ! " whispered Lady 
Bloomsbury, gazing with awe at the Reverend Mr. 
Bleat, who assured her ladyship that Hedgehog 
was a man of wonderful powers — in which opinion 
Lady Bloomsbury acquiesced; otherwise, as she 
justly remarked, he would never think of giving 
such strange advice. 

Leaving Dr. Hedgehog to digest his salad and 
improve his manners as he best might, Lady Blooms- 
bury directed her attention to matters of pressing 
person^ interest. As she glanced alternately at her 
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nephew and Captain Ilippeslej^ she could not avoid 
drawing discreet comparisons between a lord in 
]>oing and one in expectancy. Horace Hippeslej, 
thin, sensitive, and elegant, was in dignitj of form 
and deportment completely cast into shade by tiie 
broad-chested and self-possessed Lord Petersham. 
Both were somewhat reserved ; but the silence of 
Hippesley seemed that of a man who constantly 
brooded over some secret calamity; while the sen- 
tentious style of his lordship bespoke a disposition 
reflective rather than social, and more accustomed 
to anatomize the wisdom of others than to submit 
his own for public dissection. Still, notwithstand- 
ing his lordship's advantage in point of figure and 
presence, even Lady Bloomsbury, with all the pre- 
judices which a fond and anxious parent must neces- 
sarily regard an heir so very presumptive as Captain 
Hippesley, could not but admit that Horace was 
by mr the most likely person to succeed in a suit, 
where sentiment has sometimes greater weight than 
stamina ; for in Horace's care-worn visage, and dark, 
apprehensive eyes, there was an expression of tender- 
ness and sincerity which Lord Petersham, with his 
sallow complexion, his calculating forehead, and 
collected manner, repudiated, if he did not despise. 
As the genius of different men prompts them to 
different callings— one having a taste for physic, 
another a strong desire to take arms — so, in like 
fashion, Lady Bloomshurys forte directed her to 
tactics and fortification. Bj these terms we mean, 
of course, nothing hostile to humanity; but the 
tactics adopted by a vigilant chaperon^ and the 
system of fortification not unfrequently practised in 
the drawinff-room. Nor was occasion long wanting 
to display her proficiency in these useM sciences ; 
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for when the gentlemen, after their term of exile 
had expired, sought a reunion with the ladies, Mr. 
Shuttleworth was sorely discomfited at finding that 
Lady Bloomsbury, during his short absence, had 
contrived so to arrange parties as seriously to 
obstruct his enjoyment, and prevent the easy ren- 
dering of his homage. His intention — ^reasonably 
enough — had been to appropriate Lord Petersham 
exclusively to himself and daughter. In this fond 
anticipation, however, he was most signally thwarted, 
and scarcely could credit his vision when he beheld 
Helen Bloomsbury sitting on his lordship's right 
hand, and Lady Bloomsbury on his left — by which 
mode of drawing-room fortification the Martello- 
Tower of her ladyship's turban served eifectually to 
intercept two formidable cross-batteries ; viz., those 
which the tender glances of Lord Petersham and 
Mary Shuttleworth (whom Lady Bloomsbury, with 
unlimited confidence in his powers of sapping and 
mining, had located near the Reverend Mr. Bleat) 
might possibly be disposed to bring into reciprocal 
operation. 

Thus, by the manoeuvres of an experienced tac- 
tician, was Mr. Shuttleworth reduced to the extre- 
mity of listening, alone, to Dr. Hedgehog's tren- 
chant denunciations of modern cookery. Silently 
he stood by the mantel-piece, ever and anon casting 
furtive looks of jealousy at the members of the op- 
position, who were all, with one honourable excep- 
tion, too busily engaged in pleasant conversation to 
feel any sympathy for his uneasiness. Sir Otto de 
Beau voir, finding no vacant ear in which to deposit 
his budget of small talk, had resigned himseli to a 
gentle reverie on the sofa, from whence he perceived, 
with amiable satisfaction, the excellent undei:at»s\.dr 
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ing that was apparently established between the 
charming Laura i31oomsburj and Mr. Ingplewoodi 
that fine healthj-looking* young man — ^most inno- 
cent of lovers— most rural of solicitors. 

To return to the Commander-in-Chief. Lady 
Bloomsbury having disposed of her forces as already 
detailed^ nothing remained but to open the cam- 
paign; so that^ while Helen was attacking the 
unguarded citadel of Lord Petersham's heart on 
one hand^ Lady Bloomsbury, having Captain Hip- 
pesley under her banner, might, from time to time, 
glean such intelli^nce as would enable Helen to 
prosecute or abandon the meditated plan of warfare 
as expediency might dictate. For this purpose 
Lady Bloomsbury was provided with three little 
coughs — No. 1 hinted at 'moderate;* No. 2 sug- 
gested 'cool;' and No. 8 recommended 'very 
cool.' 

Lady Bloomsbury*s first inquiry of Captain Hip- 
pesley was respecting the health of his uncle, Lord 

Captain Hippe8leyr^^r^f^6'rfto say that "his uncle 
was still very infirm." 

Cough No. 1 warned Helen to be discreet in her 
civilities to Lord Petersham. 

" Was there any truth in the report of his uncle's 
intended marriage?" 

Captain Hippesley believed not — to him it seemed 
extremely improbaole: he had never heard his 
uncle even hint at such a thing. 

Cough No. 2 strongly inculcated upon Helen the 
propriety of receiving Lord Petersham's attentions 
at a low temperature. 

" Was the lady young ?" 

Captain Hippesley did not know exactly, but he 
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fancied she must be rather advanced in life^ her 
£rst husband^ Major Saplej, having fallen during 
the Peninsular war. 

Cough No. 3 immediately required Helen to be 
^ very cool ' in her behaviour to Lord Petersham^ 
and not to suffer any one to suppose, for a moment, 
that she entertained the slightest regard for that 
doubtful nobleman, beyond what was sanctioned by 
the terms of their distant relationship. 

The evening's entertainments consisted of a little 
admiration ofjrreat men ; a little criticism of ^ Moe- 
lepotatus ;' and a little music, supplied by Laura, 
who sang" and played a canzonet, with brilliant 
effect, and by Mary, who gave a simple Scottish 
ballad, so prettily, that the Rev. Mr. Bleat, who 
turned over the music leaves, assured her, in his 
most confidential tone, that he was delighted. Sir 
Otto would fain have prevailed upon Helen to en- 
chant all hearers virith ^ Di Piacer ;^ and Lady 
Bloomsbury, who always endeavoured to promote 
the wishes of that ^ dear creature,' superadded her 
maternal influence, but without success. Helen 
pleaded neither cold nor want of practice, but 
simply begged to decline. Whether tnis was done 
out of consideration for Lord Petersham^ whose 
heart might have fallen a hopeless sacrifice to her 
vocal and instrumental execution, is a question 
upon which we are not prepared to offer an opinion. 
We fondly hope, however, that she was actuated by 
regard to the mental tranquillity of Captain Hip- 
pesley, around whom her roulades always cast a 
spell of enchantment, which made him tremble like 
an aspen tree, while the proud and daring vocalist 
was soaring into the empyrean of operatic narmony; 
as if Horace feared that one of her sublime nature 
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could never again descend to bestow glance^ thought^ 
or feeling, upon the wingless things of perishable 
earth. 

When all the company save Lady Bloomsburj 
had retired, Mr. Shuttleworth, who had been long 
anxious for the opportunity, inquired what Helen 
thought of Lord Petersham. 

"It is hoped,'* he said, with an acid smile, ^'that her 
endeavours to please will be crowned with success." 

"What success do you mean, brother?" de- 
manded Lady Bloomsbury, looking over her silver 
spectacles, by whose assistance she nad been reading 
a chapter of " Froissart's Chronicles." 

" Better success than can always be insured in 
matters of this kind," replied Mr. Shuttleworth ; 
" but practice makes periect, and one failure only 
serves as a stimulant to more vigorous efforts ;" and 
here Shuttleworth laughed, as people do in a swing, 
without feeling either comfortaole or secure. 

"I don't understand you, brother," said Lady 
Bloomsbury, regarding him with a doubtful air: 
" you speak in proverbs, which no doubt are very 
intelligible to the frequenters of a tavern, but as I 
just observed, I do not understand them." 

"You have two unmarried daughters," said Mr. 
Shuttleworth, playing with his snuff-box; "and 
you would of course like to see one or both of them 
settled." 

" Certainly, Mr. Shuttleworth," replied Lady 
Bloomsbury, in a tone of increased firmness. " Sup- 
posing that anything should happen to me, where 
would the poor girls look for a protector? Can you 
tell me, Mr. Shuttleworth?" 

" The girls have seven or eight thousand pounds, 
which is enough to buy them a husband a piece." 
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" My daughters, Mr. Shuttleworth/' returaed 
Lady feloomsbury, with dignity, " do not require 
hoicght husbands; and only a very coarse mind 
would think of offering such a suggestion." 

Mr. Shuttleworth whistled a bar of ^ Roy's Wife 
of Aldivalloch.' 

"Why, Whatman of title," he said, "would have 
the ^Is but for their money ?" 

"Hundreds, Mr. Shuttleworth," replied her lady- 
ship, " did they but know " 

" Their extraordinary merits," said Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, sneeringly ; " of which you seem determined 
they shall not long remain in ignorance." 

" I know what is expected from one in my situa- 
tion," rejoined Lady JBloomsbury, " better, Mr. 
Shuttleworth, than you can inform me; and am 
not to be deterred from doing my duty to my chil- 
dren by taunts or sneers, come from what quarter 
they may." 

"I am only surprised," returned Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, mildly, " that you, who have always patro- 
nized the best society, should descend to the gross 
vulgarity of hunting an heir, or fishing for a coro- 
net." 

^* I have yet to learn, Mr. Shuttleworth," replied 
Lady Bloomsbury, " that there is anything vulgar 
in nature. It is natural for a parent to consult 
her children's happiness ; but when a father urges 
his child to bestow her hand on one she does not 
love, whether the person be peer or peasant, that 
is vulgarity; because nature and humanity dis- 
own it." 

Mr. Shuttleworth answered this retort, of which 
he perfectly understood the signification, only by 
an irritable pinch of snuff. He was not vanquished 
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though, at least in his own modest opinion. Then 
are people we know, and nations we have read of; 
who are so happily constituted *-*- thanks (as a 
Frenchman would saj) to the tenacity of their 
cuticle — as never to feel their annihilation. To 
this enviable class of beings belonged an old Prus- 
sian general; who, bein^ condoled with on what 
was regarded as a national calamity, exclaimed, 
indignantly : — " Beaten ? phsaw ! No such thing : 
we were never beaten. It is true, we gave them 
all our field pieces, but we had previously taken 
all their shot. Zounds ! there was reciprocity : it 
was merely an exchan&:e of bullets for guns." 

Whether Lady Bloomsbury remembered this 
story, and perceived the inutility of prolonging this 
verbal contest, or whether, having had the last 
wordy she was satisfied with that great achieve- 
ment, are questions of secondarv importance^ cer- 
tain it is that, without further observation, she left 
her adversary to his reflections. 

<^ Foolish old woman!" thought Mn Shuttle- 
worth, as he rang for his bedroom candle ; ^ she 
thinks to hook Lord Petersham for her daughter, 
Helen — a likely matter, truly. Thank Heaven! 
my nephew has too much spirit to put up with other 
people s leavings." 

And deriving satisiaction from this reflection-^ 
whose precise import we are not prepared at present 
to explain — Mr. ohuttleworth complacently retired 
to his chamber, where, under the tuition of Queen 
Mab, he was soon busily employed in erecting aerial 
castles of immense strength and magnitude. 
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CHAPTER V. 

S«t it down to my disteiaper*d fancy — 
StiU I treed as 'tirere npon my iMart-striiigs. 
My soul's oMU^oa, tliosc essay to heal — 
Alas ! in Tain— who have the cure of souls • 
ITot I alone— tin tiiuts are o«l t>f Jiotet. 

iMAGIXrART EtILS. 

Captain Hippeslby was sitting altme at bi^eakfost 
in a private apartment of the Royal Hotel at New- 
market, when ^ Boots' of the roving eye brought in 
his Wellington ditto, and with characteristic humi- 
lity placed them before their owner* 

"What are you grinning at, sir — eh?" sternly 
demanded the captain, lookmg up from the news- 
paper, whose contents he was digesting simultane- 
ously with his French-roll. 

" I wam't a-grinnin', sir," replied the polisher of 
imderstandings, bristling like an alarmed pig. 

*^ It's false, exclaimed Captain Hippesley, with a 
sullen look. " I saw you thrust your tongue into 
your cheek as you entered the room." 

"It was all a-owin' to the mustard, sir?" said 
Boots, with tears in his eyes ; " they will make it 
so horrid strong." 

'* You had better be careful," said the captain, 
jerking his head menacingly. " I'll not be insuitea 
oy a Leave me ! — do you hear ?" 

Boots made a sudden * bob,' as if some one had 
aimed a blow at his headj and then, retreating 
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backwards, lie was about to effect his escape, when 
his politeness sustained a severe shock by a g^entle- 
man, who, suddenly opening the door, came into 
violent collision with his obsequious person, and 
materiallv disturbed his equanimity both of body 
and mina. 

Despite of his splenetic feeUngs, Captain Hippes- 
ley could scarcely avoid smiling at the terrified 
asi)ect of the unnappy Boots, when, after being 
nearly precipitated on his imobtrusive nose, Jie 
recovered himself, and regarding his assailant in 
mute apprehension, slowly sidled out of the apart- 
ment ; and diving into the scullery, imder cover of 
a large pocket-handkerchief, gave vent to emo- 
tions as strong even as the mustard to which he 
ascribed his inevitable ruin. 

"A queer-looking chap that," said Mr. Ingle- 
wood J tor he was the visitor by whose entr6 Boots 
had been so sorely discomfited. 

" He 's a low-minded, ignorant brute," said Hip- 
pesley, drawing on his Wellingtons. "I was 
strongly tempted to pitch him over the banis- 
ters." 

" Why, what has he been doing, Horace ?" 

" I don't know that he has been doing anything 
particular," replied Hippesley ; " it 's his cursed 
insolent gestures — his grinning eternally — ^that I 
detest above all things." 

"Grinninff?" said Tom — ''what should cause 
him to grin f" 

Horace looked at his friend^ and his dark eye 
kindled like a live coal. 

" He grinned when he brought my hoots in," said 
Horace, laying a marked emphasis on the noun- 
substantive. 
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Tom Ing^lewood, who, considering his professional 
character, was a dreadfiiily slow coach, answered 
tiie hint thus obliquely conveyed by a countenance 
expressive of nothing. 

'^Look here," said Hippesley, pointing down at 
his foot — ''^ do you not perceive a — a — slight in- 
equality of surface ?" 

« No," replied Tom~*^ honour bright." 

^^ Nothing f — not a little elevation over the region 
of jthe great toe — eh?" demanded Hippesley, with 
a sharp ^ance at the solicitor. 

Tom uigkwood again protested his incompetency 
to discover the phenom^ion in question. 

" It won't do, Tom," returned Hippesley, heaving 
a bitter sigh : " you can't avoid seeing it — nobody 
can ; but you won't acknowledge it, because you are 
afraid of wounding my feelings." 

** What is itf* inquired Tom, elevating his eye- 
bf«W3, aad gn>wiBg warm ^ith mippi«ssed excite- 
ment. 

Hipperiey desired his friend to close the door. 

Tnglewood," isaid the Captain, folding his arms, 
and assuming an austere demeanor well calculated 
to rivet attention, *' I am about to reveal to you a 
secret which for years — I might almost say from 
infency — has been a perpetual ourthen to my soul." 

He paused, and wiping the perspiration f^om his 
forehead, heaved anotner thrilling sigh, and in tones of 
de^ emotion continued his revelations as follows : — 

**For three generations, Inglewood, a peculiar 
fiitality has hung over the house of Hippesley. My 
father broke his leg by slipping off a curb-stone ; 
my grandfather was crippled by a bullet lodging in 
his heel at the Battle of Prestonpans; and my 
great-gTMidfather (on my mother's side)---aSootti8flL 
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laird of some distinction — snapt his tendon Achilles 
while dancing a strathspey at Holyrood-House— 
but these were mere accidental calamities^ which 
prudence might have averted. With me, Inglewood, 
the case is diflferent. No earthly power could have 
j)revented my miserable deformity : I was bom so." 

'* Bom how ?" inquired Tom, innocently. 

" When a child," pursued Horace, " not higher 
than this table, I was sitting one summer's day on 
my nurse's knee. My foot was bare ; and a wasp 
that had flown into the apartment suddenly alighted 
upon the joint of my ffreat toe. It stung me — ^but 
that was nothing : from that day forth the joint 
began to shew symptoms of morbid development. 
I could perceive it, thougii my father could not. I 
was sent to school. Boys are not very acute 
observers: they did not notice the malformation; 
but I lived like a felon in daily fear of detection and 
exposure. My mother was anxious that I should 
leam dancing. For a long time, I peremptorily 
refused, till, seeing that my refiisal affected her 
spirits, I was at length induced to give my consent. 
And here fortune again favoured me. Even though 
I wore long-quartered pumps, no one discovered the 
imperfection under which I suffered; but, Ingle- 
wood, could you but know what my feelings were 
when, with nerves stmng to a pitch of the most 
intense excitement, I stood up before the hired 
instmctor, and, in obedience to his precepts, assumed 
the first position, you may shudder, but you will 
not hesitate to believe, that more than once I had 
serious thoughts of assassinating my dancing- 
master." 

" You would have gone in for transportation," 
said Tom, rubbing his hands with an air of profes- 
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sional briskness, ^^ unless you could have proved 
insanity, — that would have been your safest 
move." 

Hippesley frowned at his legal adviser, but did 
not attempt to controvert his opinion. 

" As I grew up to manhood," he proceeded, 
making himself a supplementary cup of tea, " the 
sense of my deep affliction weighed more and 
more heavily upon my mind. I felt that my exis- 
tence was blighted, for although I might, for a long 
time, by judicious management and privacy, elude 
observation, yet, sooner or later, exposure must in- 
evitably take place ; and then ^The reflection, in- 
stead of inciting me to greater caution, made me 
reckless. I frequented the most public walks, sub- 
scribed to three or more of the most fashionable as- 
semblies, and, incredible as it may appear, Ingle- 
wood, assumed a gait of the boldest and most inde- 
pendent character, without the slightest notice 
being taken of this horrible deformity. It was 
then, Inglewood, that the conviction flashed upon 
me, that the world was a mass of — what shall I call 
it — amiable hypocrisy ; they saw my miserable cmi- 
dition, but they would not appear to see it, from 
motives of refined humanity. Determined to have 
these painful misgivings set at rest, I entered the 
army. 

" And has it been discovered there ? " inquired 
the solicitor. 

" I fear it has," replied Horace, and his visage 
gTew dark with sorrow ; " but of course they are all 
gentlemanly fellows, and though they can't close 
their eyes to what is patent to everybody, still they 
would never think of making it the subject of com- 
ment, much less of derision. No! it is only the 
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canaille — ^thc scum and refiwe of sociefy, like tie 
f(»llow you tumbled over when you came in, whose 
detestable sneers, while they scarcely admit of op«i 
resentment, exasperate me, Tom, sometimes beycHid 
both endurance and expression." 

" I think it 's fancy in a great measure," said 
Mr. Inglewood, swallowing a lump of magor ; " my 
cousin, Sam Roberts, was troubled with a complunt 
very similar; his doctor told him it ws^a hypochon- 
driacism, or some such stuff, and recommended him 
to try the Bath waters." 

" There's no fancy in it, Tom," replied Horace, 
solemnly : " didn't you observe yesterday the ood- 
ness of Helen Bloomsbury towards me ? And is it 
to be wondered at? with her fine imagination she 
naturally shuns deformity in any shape ; hence her 
coolness — hence her chilling indifference and dis- 
dain." 

As Horace uttered these words with misanthro- 
pic bitterness, he stamped the offending m«nb« 
upon the hearth-rug, with the enex^ of one who 
has just put on a new boot, and wishes to test its 
powers of expansion. 

The arrival of a post letter happily dispelled some 
portion of the gloom which had settled upon Hip- 
pesley's sensitive mind, and affords a favourable 
opportunity of presenting our readers with some 
inrormation respecting his legal friend, which may 
not be altogether devoid of amusement and instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Thomas Coke Inglewood, to give him his 
full titles, was an attorney at law, and solicitor of 
his (then) majesty's high court of chancery. Not- 
withstanding, his clients were decidedly more nu- 
merous than profitable, his business, even for a 
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country practitioner, could scarcely be termed ex- 
tensive. Indeed, after deducting the cost of his 
certificate, Tom computed his average annual defi- 
cit at about five-and-thirty pounds. This imperfect 
success in his profession, Tom ascribed to two 
causes ; first, his inconvenient honesty, and second- 
ly, his want of what landsmen call 'flummery,' 
and nautical men ' palaver.' To these drawbacks 
a third might not erroneously be added, somewhat 
less deserving of commiseration ; but as ignorance 
is sometimes thought to be identical with bliss 
(and Tom was a happy fellow), we shall not disti\3ss 
our readers by fiirtner allusion to it. 

It must have been interesting, certainly, to have 
seen Tom in consultation with his clients. In many 
instances, the parties changed their relative situa- 
tions ; the legal adviser becoming the legally ad- 
vised. Like the great Locke, only on a more 
limited scale, Tom seldom came in contact with 
any person, however humble and uncultivated, with- 
out gleaning from him or her some small scraps of 
information which, in Tom's state of legal destitu- 
tion, were exceedingly acceptable. There was a 
raw-boned, half Scotch, half Irish woman, one of 
Tom's oldest clients, who, in her knowledge of com- 
mon law — comprehending under that head slander, 
assault, battery, and wilfiil damage, with all which 
branches she was practically conversant — ^beat her 
unsophisticated solicitor dead hollow. Notwith- 
standing her intellectual superiority, however, she 
never failed to send for Tom when she ffot into dif- 
ficulties, and Tom rarely got her out of them with- 
out some pecuniary sacrifice on his part. Tom 
never sent in his costs, which he always carefully 
recorded in his diary as ' fee to counsel for repair- 
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infj^ Mrs. M^Rowdy's damaged reputation, and clerL 
£1 38. 6d.' 

Fortunately for Thomas Coke Inglewood^ and 
much to the satisfaction of those to whom he was 
endeared by his companionable qualities^ and who 
entertained a very high opinion of his h^trt^ what- 
ever they might thi& of his head, Tom was not 
entirely dependent upon his professionid exertions. 
His father, a flourisning and industrious mdtster, 
died, leaving him about seven hundred pounds per 
annum, and a crazy old red-brick mansion, half 
covered with ivy, in which Tom lived quietly with 
his only sister — ^a young and amiable widow, between 
whom and Thomas Coke, in point of intelligence, there 
was no family likeness whatever. Independent, 
therefore, of the world, Tom Inglewood, with his 
pointer and his gun — one or both — ^his most fire- 
quent companions, envied not the most learned of 
his professional brethren. Indeed, he had been 
heard to declare, one night, over his grog, in confi- 
dence to his friend Horace Hippesley, that he didn't 
care tJiat, snapping his fingers, for his own or any 
other man's business, and threw out some opaque 
hints, that if the attomey-ffeneralship were offered 
him to-morrow, assuming that he must wear a wig 
in the dog-days, he'd be ' dash'd' if he'd accept it. 

Captain Hippesley having perused — ^fbr the third 
and last time — ^the letter which had been conveyed 
to him, as already mentioned, handed it to his 
solicitor, and requested him to read it and state his 
opinion thereon. 

'' Why, it 's a lawyer's letter," said Tom, ^isn't 
it ? " 

^^ I suppose so," replied Horace; '*but you 
ought to Know best." 
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Tom blushed; and read the difficult epistle care- 
fully from begimiing to end. 

"Do you imderstand it?" inquired Hippesley, 
observing, from his legal adviser's corrugated brow, 
that his ideas were getting^ somewhat entangled. 

" Not exactly," replied Mr. Inglewood, with a 
countenance expressive of acute bodily pain. " He 
talks about your giving him the name of your 
solicitor. What does he want my name for ? " 

" Why, if you read on you will see. It is in 
order that my solicitor may give an undeiiiaking to 
appear, and spare me the trouble of personal ser- 
vice." 

" Oh, right ! " cried Tom, briskly : " I see." 

" Well, what had I better do?" said Captain 
Hippesley. ^^ If that old scamp, Brandon, is deter- 
mined to bring: an action against me, I suppose I 
must defend it* 

" Well, it 's difficult to say," returned the so- 
licitor, who, though looking more cheerAil, was 
still not qidte free from occasional twinges; '^ very 
difficult, without referring to the authorities. But 
what is the chap that brings this charge against 
you? Is he worth powder and shot? that s the 

fraud point ;" and Tom, thrusting his hands into 
is pockets, smiled with all the cuiming of his 
craft. 

" I don't see clearly how that concerns us," said 
Hippesley ; " considering that we are not going to 
£re upon him, but he upon us." 

" That 's true again," said Tom, relapsing into 
his former state of suffering. 

" He is a rascally money lender," observed Ho- 
race, ^^and I told him to his face that he was a 
scoundrel — ^is that actionable?" 
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" Well," said Tom, rubbing his leg tenderly, as 
if lie had got the rheumatism, " I am rather in- 
clined to think it is." 

" But suppose I can prove it ?" 

^^ Oh, that 's a different thing," answered Tom, 
laughing: "^Sugden on Evidence* will tell you 
that, my boy." 

" How so ? I always understood the greater the 
truth, the greater the libel." 

Tom paused, shook his head silently, and after 
reflecting for a moment, announced his intention, as 
soon as he returned home, of consulting *Coke 
upon Libel.' 

*' ^Coke upon Littleton,' don't you mean?" said 
Horace, with a grim smile. 

" Dash it !" cried Tom, slapping his thigh with 
nn air of vexation ; " you 're right. I never can 
recollect that chap's name. It 's mighty odd, con- 
sidering how I used to pitch into it. Charlotte and 
I sat up several nights till half past twelve, for I 
was determined to have a bushelful of Coke; but 
there was one chapter which neither she nor I 
could make head nor tail of: it was the stiffest 
glass I ever took in my life. Dash me if I 'd try 
it again, Horace, not even if I was ordered to do 
it by the Lord Chancellor." 

" I should give up practice, if I were you," said 
Hippesley, contemplating, thoughtfully, his soli- 
citor's florid and ingenuous countenance. 

" 'Pon my life ! " replied Tom, " I might almost 
as well: it costs me nearly forty pounds a year, 
without reckoning paper and postages. There's 
one of my clients, named McRowdy — a half-Scotch 
half- Irish woman — who is everlastingly getting 
into hot water; and it never costs me less than 
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one pound three -and -sixpence to get her clear 
out." 

'^ Your practice is chiefly criminal, I suppose ? '* 
said Horace, yawning at these professional reminis- 
cences. 

" Why, yes," rejoined Tom, with an air of hesi- 
tation ; " you may call it so, and yet it partakes a 
good deal of the nature of common law: it's com- 
mon people, certainly, who stand most in need of 
it. For instance, a fellow who robbed a hen-roost; 
sent for me last week to wait upon him at Ilford 
ffaol, and when I had taken instructions for plei 
(don't you call it?), not content with making th-) 
promise to send him a left-off coat, he had thi 
impudence to steal my silver snuif-box, which ha 
hid up the chimney ; so that even if he 's acquitted 
for stealing the fowls, I shall have to prosecute my 
own client for making free with my snuff-box. 
It 's a very unpleasant thing, you know." 

This was too much even for the hypochondriac 
Hippesley ; and leaning back in his chair, he in- 
dulged in a gentle, but irrepressible, fit of laughter, 
for which Tom could not apparently discern any 
sufficient ground or justification. As Tom's temper 
was laughter-proof, however, he did not manifest 
any displeasure at the captain's gratuitous merri- 
ment ; out reminding himself that he had something 
for Horace in his pocket, he drew forth two letters, 
sealed with lavender-coloured wax, which he pre- 
sented for his friend's acceptance. 

'^ That is for Lady Bloomsbury," said Tom, lean- 
ing forward, and speaking in a soft confidential tone ; 
*' and this for Laura — ^you understand ?" 

" Perfectly," replied" Horace, with a nod of sig- 
nificance ; " but these are not in your own writing T' 

u 
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" No," said Tom ; " thev are my sister's. I Late 
letter-wnting — always did from a boy. Charlotte 
is a dab hand at anything that is soft. 

"How so?" 

"Having been married," said Tom, seriously, 
" gives her a ffreat advantage, you know. She under- 
stands how these things ought to be done. By-the- 
bye, do you think we've anything to fear from that 
chap Petersham?" 

" Oh, not a bit," replied Horace ; " he's got his 
eye fixed on Mary Shuttleworth." 

" Didn't you think Helen was rather shy yester- 
day ?" said Inglewood, hesitatingly, as if conscious 
that he was treading on tender ground. 

Horace shrug'ged his shoulders. 

" It 's all owmg to this," he said, with a sigh, and 
gently swinging the foot whose real or imagined 
disfigurement embittered his existence. " Perfection 
herself, is it surprising that she should exact per- 
fection from others ? It would be unnatural were 
it otherwise." 

" She is a thorough-bred high-stepper," said Tom ; 
" but whether she would go well in harness is 
another question. I prefer Laura. However, it 
isn't proper that our tastes should all be alike." 

" Laura is a beautiful girl — accomplished, good- 
natured, and witty," observed Captain Hippesley, 
who did not altogether admire Mr. Inglewooas 
taste, as shown in his choice of metaphors ; " but 
she hasn't got the fine imagination of her sister^- 
nor anything like it. Oh, dear ! no. Perhaps you 
don't admire genius?" 

"A little of it," said Tom, "is all very well; but 
I think it 's better adapted for a man than a woman. 
You are quite sure there 's no danger of Petersham ? " 
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" Pooh ! no. Why should there he ? Titles go 
for nothing there." 

" I don't relish his looks, though," replied Tom 
distrustfully, " dash'd if I do ! He looks mighty 
like a chap I met in the gamhling-ix)oms at Baden 
last summer; and I wouldn't wager a thousand 
pounds it wasn't him neither." 

" My dear fellow, don't make yourself uneasy," 
rejoined Hippesley, slapping Tom on the back. 
" keep up your courage. Think less about horses ; 
and devote yourself to the cultivation of the hellcs 

"Letters be bothered!" cried Tom, laughing. 
" Charlotte's got the whip-hand of both of us in that 
line — ^but when will you call on Lady Bloomsbury ? " 

Horace promised to proceed upon his mission 
immediately; whereupon Tom urged him, as his 
dearest friend, to strain every nerve to propitiate 
her ladyship in his behalf; and not to forget to 
slip into Laura's hand clandestinely, the accom- 
panying declaration of his ardent and unalterable 
attachment. Captain Hippesley again expressed his 
assurance of success; and Tom, intimating that 
there was 'no rest but the grave for the pilgrim 
of love,' took a cool walk on the bridge — -from 
whence his rapid-rising sighs, borne on the favouring 
breeze, were wafted far out to sea, along with those, 
probably, of many other Romeos in the same de- 
sponding and forlorn condition. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

As by the tongue each gnrave physician le^s 
The insidious workings of obscure disease, 
Ru by its glib and oily tone w« judge 
How blow is man's recovery ftt>ni Aidge. 

YisiON OF St. Stephes's. 

'After remaining* two days with his uncle — most 
of which time was spent in private conference — 
Lord Petersham left Shuttleworth Hall to prosecute 
those inquiries which were necessary to establish 
his claim to the peerage, in the anticipated event of 
his title being" contested ; and his first object was to 
secure the assistance of Mr. Marmaduke Brandon, 
upon whose testimony, as his ci-devant guardian, 
his prospects of a favourable issue mainly, if not 
entirely, depended. 

South -Sea Beach, sparkling in the bright rays of 
an April morning, was the chosen promenade of 
divers military veterans, who, having distinguished 
themselves in the service of their country, were 
rewarded by two or three little medals, which they 
exhibited cfn their coats, as if their country's gTati- 
tude was so economically inclined, that they felt it 
ridiculous to put such small change in their pockets. 
Still, despite of the lassitude commonly engendered 
by long residence in a tropical climate. Major Palan- 
quin, with his lady, in a pink-muslin morning dress, 
and poising a Bombay parasol, walked and chatted 
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briskly^ as his quick ear caught the inspiriting strains 
of martial harmony which burst from the adjacent 
common, where several battalions of infantry were 
illustrating the * epic poetry' of motion. 

Among these warlike promenaders — but not of 
them — was Mr. |ilarmaduke Brandon. If distin- 
guished by his corpulence, he was no less remark- 
able for his activity; and though his deportment 
might be pronounced ^ dignified, ' it was not of 
that forbidding nature, which strikes the casual ob- 
server with a chill of involuntary awe. The most 
remarkable feature — if we may so term it — ^in his 
appearance, was a pair of bushy, black eyebrows, 
in which, notwithstanding he must have long since 
passed his grand climacteric, not a single gray 
nair was yet apparent. The expression ot his 
placid countenance was at first sight prepossessing, at 
second perplexing ; for the little deep-set jet black 
eyes had an artfulness in their vigilant glances, which 
was so mingled with, and subdued by the general 
suavity of his demeanour, that, like a squeeze of 
lemon in a bowl of syllabub, it rather improved the 
tout ensemblef and prevented it from cloying by 
excessive sweetness. He wore black silk stockings 
and small clothes, with silver buckles ; a splendid 
bunch of gold seals hung before him, and his gold- 
headed cane was carried at his back, so that both 
friends and followers might perceive that he was a 
man who, regardless of his nobler claims to admi- 
ration, condescended to adopt the innocent vanities 
of the world, rather than make himself unamiably 
conspicuous, by treating them with supercilious 
disdain. 

A decent-looking old sailor, with a large green um- 
brella^walked by the side of Mr. Marmaduke Brandon , 
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and to whose narrations the latter was giving his 
patient and smiling attention, when the approach of 
a gentleman whom he recognised, prompted him to 
raise his hat with an ostentatious courtesy, that 
exposed to public observation, a head redeemed 
from absolute baldness, by a single tuft of black 
hair, which gave him a capillary sort of resemblance 
to a Mussulman. 

"How do you do, sir?" he exclaimed. "I hope 
I see you well. Mr. Staunton, if I am not mis- 
taken/" 

A slight inclination from the party appealed 
to, assured Mr. Brandon that his conjecture was 
correct. 

" I knew your face immediately," he continued^ 
with that urbane cordiality which distinguished 
him above all things ; " though it must be — ^let me 
see — more than two years since we had the plea- 
sure of dining togetner at the table d' hote at 
Baden." 

"I fancy it is," replied Staunton, "about that 
time. You are looking well." 

"I am well," said Mr. Marmaduke Brandon, 
proudly. " There 's not a healthier, nor I believe 
a happier man in the United Kingdom than my- 
self : my appetite 's good, my spirits are good. 
What more can a monarch reasonably desire ? I 
speak it gratefully. What beautiful weather we 
have, to be sure — lovely! it is indeed. By the 
way (excuse me), how is that friend of j'-ours, the 
gent, who won so much, you know, at a certain 
table?" 

Mr. Staunton confessed his inability to supply the 
required information, 

" I rather think he 's got himself into diflSculties," 
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observed Mr. Brandon, winking his eye significantly; 
'^ for when I was last in London, passing down the 
Old Bailey, I saw him get out of a hackney coach 
between two queer looking men. To be sure, ho 
might be visiting a friend : it's charitable to sup- 
pose so. Delightful weather, certainly. Have you 
teen long in England ?" 

"Not long,'* replied Staunton. "I called at 
your residence, at Gosport, and they told me I 
should find you on the beach." 

" Yes ', this is my favourite resort," rejoined Mr. 
Brandon, describing a large semi-circle with his 
gold-headed cane, as if to indicate the extent of his 
jurisdiction. " You see, Mr. Staunton, one likes to 
associate with real gents. Here I meet Sir Hooka 
Howdah, k.c.b., and Major Palanquin, of the 35th. 
I bow to them, and they bow to me ; that 's plea- 
sant, you know : it shows that one is respected. 
Don't you think so?" 

" No doubt — highly respected." 

" There 's nothing uncommon about it ; because 
I consider that every man who acts honourably — 
who can lay his hand upon his heart and fearlessly 
declare that he can pay twenty shillings in the 
pound, must necessarily be respected. Don't you 
think so? Unfortunately, there are many who 
can't. I speak of tradesmen, and such-like — ^per- 
sons firom whom I keep very much aloof. Thank 
Providence ! I have no occasion for labour : I am 
worth thirty thousand pounds, cash down; Bank 
Stock and East India Bonds, five thousand more ; 
and I say again, that there isn't a happier man — 
Jupp," iie exclaimed, turning round to the old 
sailor, " you may go : I shan't want you again to- 
day." 
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After some ftirther conversation of a general 
nature^ Mr. Brandon said : — 

" Do you see my yacht there ? the ' Abraham 
Newlana* — 20 tons — schooner-rigffed. Curious 
name, perhaps you '11 think ; but I mid it pleasant 
to read: it always reminds one of an old Bank of 
England note. She was built for me, and I chris- 
tened her myself. Would you like to go aboard?" 

Staunton intimated that he should feel much 
pleasure, as he wished to speak with Mr. Brandon 
upon business of some importance ; whereupon the 
latter gentleman hailed a young man in a Guernsey 
shirt, oy the non-nautical name of Westminster, 
who was walking on the beach, and on whose ap- 

E roach Mr. Brandon inquired if all was right on 
oard. Having been informed that everything 
was ready for sailing*, Mr. Brandon desired his 
obedient servant to launch the gig, which was 
lying on the sands at some distance, and wait there 
till he was wanted, 

" Charming weather, 'pon my life ! " said Mr. 
Brandon, as with his friend he walked down to the 
water-side ; ^^ yet I should prefer a little more 
wind. We are never quite satisfied, you see, Mr. 
Staunton. Ah! contentment — that's the great 
secret — keep the mind easy — preserve a quiet con- 
science. No man can be perfectly comfortable 
without. Don't you think so ? Yes, we must do 
good, Mr. Staunton, if we wish to enjoy that — that 
calm sunshinv sort of feeling. You know what I 
mean? you have experienced it, probably, your- 
self?" 

^' Cant," muttered Staunton, biting his lip. 

"You can t ?" cried Mr. Brandon, mistaking the 
word and smiling. " How so ? We can all .do 
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good, on a large or smaller scale, if we will only 
make an effort. You maj, perhaps, fancy I'm 
rather a singtilar person; but, for my own part, 
there 's nothing (next to yachting) that I take more 
delight in, than affording assistance where it is 
needed ; and then, how pleasing it is to mark the 
gratitude of such as we have befriended in any 
way. There's that young man, now — Frederick 
Westminster; his father's a hackney-coachman; 
he himself was in the royal navy, as smart a lad as 
ever handled a marling-spike (as my men often say). 
However, the foolish fellow got into trouble and 
came to me. I took him by the hand, as I had 
done before with others ; ana now, Mr. Staunton, 
that faithful young man respects me so much, that 
he's almost ready to kiss the ground I walk upon. 
Would you believe it?" 

" Poor wretch 1 " returned Staunton, contemp- 
tuously. ^^ Being English ground, of course he 
loves it for its freedom." 

Mr. Brandon shut his eyes and laughed. 

" Well," he said, " you young gents of for- 
tune will have your joke. I don't blame you — I 
ain't offended — it amuses the mind. We can't 
always be serious, can we ? it was never intended ; 
and, 'pon my honour ! I don't think there 's any 
harm in a little bit of pleasantry now and then. 
Here we are. Step in — step in. Let me see my 
friends safe first. Push off, Freddy, there's a 
good boy. Magnificent weather, certainly." 

In a few minutes they reached the yacht, where 
an old man, in a blue woollen shirt and canvass 
trousers, was slowly mopping the deck; another 
was coiling a stiff rope, apparently very much at 
his leisure; a third was taxing his energies, in 
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pulling up a small bucket of water ; while the last 
old man, with whose grizzled gray beard no razor 
could possibly have scraped acquaintance for a 
month or more, followed his commander about like 
a dog, and never seemed tired of pulling a lock of 
his own hair, when Mr. Brandon, looking at him 
sternly, felt himself called upon for a token of his 
veneration. In fact, all these veterans of naval 
renown were engaged in doing something, for Mr. 
Brandon would have no skulkers about him, but 
their movements betrayed a most unseamanlike 
want of alacrity, and they all had a dilapidated, 
ill-paid, and musty aspect, which probably one of 
Mr. Brandon's Agents might not have demurred 
to, but which any gentleman's yacht would most 
unequivocally have eschewed. 

Having pointed out to his visitor many objects 
deserving of notice on deck, among which was a 
brass cannon, which had that morning, Mr. Bran- 
don stated, fired a salute in honour of the Grand 
Duke of SchofFenspitzhoffel on his passing down the 
channel, and which was exclusively reserved for 
such remarkable occasions, the honourable owner 
of the ' Abraham Newland^ conducted his friend 
into his state cabin. The sole occupant of this 
marine apartment, which, though small, looked 
neat and comfortable, was a pugnacious-visaged 
mastiff, who, rising with portentous growls at the 
stranger's entrance, was about to spring at Staun- 
ton's throat, when his master interposed, and, 
having driven his canine guard into a closet, shut 
the door and made it fast. 

" A faithful animal that," said Mr. Brandon, 
handing his guest a seat ; ^' he never leaves me 
when I'm abroad — never; bless you, if any man 
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was to attack me, he 'd tear him to pieces in five 
minutes — but perhaps you ain't fond of dogs?" 

"Who is likely to attack you?" demanded 
Staunton^ his brow assuming an air of austerity. 

" I am merely speaking upon supposition," replied 
Mr. Brandon ; " you don t imagine that I fear 
assassination. Oh, dear no I I doir t believe there 's 
an individual in the whole universe who has fewer 
enemies than me — and how should it be otherwise? 
I owe nobody anvthing ; my word is as good as my 
bond; all my dealings ai'e fair, honourable, and 
above board — no underhand work — nothing of this 
sort, you understand : " but, to make his meaning 
clearer, Mr. Brandon made a cross by placing one 
forefinger on the other, and winked uis eye at his 
visitor, who turned away with most unequivocal 
signs of disgust. 

Mr. Brandon looked at him with astonishment, 
and inquired if he was unwell. 

" Sir!" exclaimed Staunton, flushing with anger; 
^^ do you take me for a child, or an idiot, that I can 
be imposed upon by your specious garbage* Your 
vaunted honesty is sneer humbug, nothing else : a 
dosf that carries his honour in his mouth I always 
fight shy of, for I defy any man to get hold of it 
without being bitten. — I think we understand one 
another now, Mr. Brandon ? " 

"Well!" returned Mr. Brandon, rubbing his 
hands, while a frank smile illumined his counte- 
nance ; " you gents of fortune will have your little 
pleasantries — 1 ain't offended — it amuses the mind 
— I always take such things in good part — always ; 
how warm the sun is, to oe sure — ^what will you 
take? — I've got some first-rate claret, burgundy, 
and cogniac; and some very choice cigars." 
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" Free, of course," said Staunton, who had 
recovered some portion of his natural equanimity, 
though he still continued thoughtful, his mind 
evidently teeming with secret matters, too impor- 
tant for hasty or inconsiderate disclosure. 

" I won't deny it," returned Mr. Brandon ; " my 
men will now and then brine' a bottle or two, and a 
little tobacco leaf, on boara; and I defy any one, 
however watchful he may be, to prevent them : — 
then what can I do ? — why I seize upon the contra- 
band commodities, and confiscate them — don't you 
call it? — to my own use." 

" You do quite right," said Staunton, '^ to take 
what is purchased with your own money." 

Mr. Brandon laughea again — discovered for the 
sixth time the extraordinary charms of the weather, 
and surprised at the rattling of chain-cable over- 
head, left his visitor, to ascertain what was going 
forward on deck. 

As soon as Mr. Bmndon had quitted the cabin, 
Staunton looked cautiously round him, and, observ- 
ing a sort of indentation m one of the bulk-heads, 
he drew back a panel, and discovered several cut- 
lasses hanging up, one of which was rusted appa- 
rently with blood. 

Hearing footsteps descending the companion, 
he hastily closed the panel, and had just resumed 
his seat, when the honourable owner ofthe ^ Ahralmm 
Nervland^ appeared with a case-bottle in his hand, 
and followed by an old man bearing tumblers and 
cigars on a small japanned tray. 

" I don't keep much company," said Mr. Bran- 
don, when he had drawn the cork of the case-bottle ; 
" not that I have any objection to it, so long: as it 
amuses the mind ) but when we can look forward 
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with satisfaction, and backward without regret, as 
the old toast says, we want nothing but our own 
reflections to make us happy. — As I often think 
within myself — ^what is it that we 're constantly 
striving after in all our outgoings and incomings 5 
that we labour for by day and dream of by night — 
why, Happiness." 

*^ Plunder!" ejaculated Staunton, tossing oiF 
half a tumbler of brand}'', slightly qualified with 
water; " plunder, sir, is what we labour for both 
day and night." 

Mr. Brandon jerked his head smilingly, as if he 
had said, ^^ Well, this is a funny fellow, but I sup- 
pose I must humour him; young men will be 
jocular, and why shouldn't they, if it affords a little 
innocent amusement? " 

Notwithstanding Staunton's first copious libation, 
he replenished his tumbler, and sipped from it at 
short intervals, till his lips became almost white, 
and his dark, glowing eye assumed such a mysteri- 
ous expression, that Mr. Brandon scarcely knew 
what to make of it, and for a minute or two the 
entente cordiale wq>s insured from all risk of destruc- 
tion, by each party preserving the profoundest 
silence. 

"You have heard of Lord Petersham?" said 
Staunton, folding his arms and transfixing his host 
with a penetrating glance. 

"Lord Petersham?" exclaimed Mr. Brandon, 
" yes ! I know him well. He lives somewhere in 
Italy." 

"He lives nowhere," replied Staunton, "he's 
dead." 

" Is it possible ? " cried Mr. Brandon ; " dear 
me!, who'd have thought it? Well, it's a debt 
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we owe, and one which all men of honourable feel- 
ing, it is hoped, are willing;, with proper notice, to 
pay : don't you think so ? 

" Lord Petersham," observed Staunton, without 
answering his host's question, " had a son, who, in 
his infancy, was entrusted, I believe, to you ? " 

" And 1 did my duty by him ; there 's something 
here," said Mr. Brandon, winking his eye, and 
pattinff his heart, or rather his waistcoat pocket, 
" which wouldn't be so quiet as it is, provided I had 
cause for reproaching myself in that respect ; you 
guess what 1 mean ? — Conscience." 

" Never mind about conscience just now. At- 
tend to something which you may find much more 
profitable. Some years since, that child, or boy 
rather, left his foster-parents' home, and has never 
since returned." 

Mr. Brandon heaved a long-drawn sigh, and 
closed his eyes, as if he was deeply affected. 

" Ah ! " he ejaculated, with visible emotion, " if 
there 's one thing which crushes me more than 
another — I can stand under heavy weights too — ^it 
is a boy's ingratitude." 

" Now, look at me carefully," said Staunton. 

Mr. Brandon started from his temporary fit of 
abstraction, and did as he was requested. 

" And tell me," pursued Staunton, " whether 
you perceive any resemblance between Lord Peter- 
sham's runaway son and myself." 

Mr. Brandon shook his head. 

" No," he replied ; " not a shadow of a shade— 
my boy had red hair, yours is black." 

" May you not be mistaken ?" returned Staunton, 
archly ; " would not five hundred pounds lead you 
to distrust your judgment ? Supposing I tell you, 
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Sir, that I am Lord Petersham ; are you prepared 
to assert and to prove that I am not ? " 

" Well, I won't answer for that without consult- 
ing" my attorney," replied Mr. Brandon, pouring 
out for himself a glass of pure water; " I under- 
stand what you mean, but wnen there's danger — ^" 

" What danger ? " demanded Staunton ; " the 
fellow whom you would call Lord Petersham's 
rightful heir left England yesterday, and in all 
human probability, will never make ms appearance 
in this country again." 

Mr. Brandon gazed at his informant as if he 
did not clearly comprehend the data on which he 
founded his peculiar doctrine of probabilities. 

" I'll be candid with you," said Staunton ; 
"though candour is not one of my foibles, nor yours 
neither, I presume. Now listen. The person who 
supposes mmself, and who is generally or univer- 
sally supposed to be your son ; whose name, I be- 
lieve, is Walter — ^" 

" True ! " cried Mr. Brandon with avidity j 
" Walter is his name." 

" Well, sir, that person sailed yesterday for 
South America, whither he has been sent by Mr. 
Shuttleworth, for purposes best known to himself." 

" But supposing, my dear Mr. Staunton, that 
the real Lord Petersham should one day or other, 
by any chance, come forward to claim his title ? " 

" You need be under no apprehension ; he has 
always passed for your son. x ou brought him up, 
I suppose, and represented him to the world as such ? 
he has no suspicions of his birth, and all that I re- 
quire from you is a simple declaration, that, to the 
best of your belief, I am — ^what I am^ — Lord Peter- 
sham." 
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Mr. Brandon knit liis brows thoughtfully, con- 
tracted his lips, sighed, shook his head, passed his 
hand carefully over his chin, and exhibited divers 
other symptoms of a consumptive conscience, and a 
wavering resolution. 

" Time makes great alterations," he said, ad- 
dressing his silver shoe-buckle ; " wonderful. I 
have heard of people's hair changing from black to 
white in a single night : we can't account for these 
things further than we are assured it 's all owing to 
the mind. A gent, for instance, has reddish hair; 
he don't like it ; he broods over it continually ; his 
humours become stagnated, as it were, and, like 
ink, which is pale when you first use it, in four-and- 
twenty hours it becomes as black as my shoe." 

Staunton testified his approbation of this ingeni- 
ous hypothesis, simply by remarking that there was 
no doubt of it, and then proceeded to inform Mr. 
Brandon, that he was about to form an alliance 
with Mr. Shuttleworth's only dauo'hter; but to 
remove all misgivings from that last-mentioned 
gentleman's mind respecting his claim to the peer- 
age, he wished Mr. Brandon to write a letter 
vouching for the fact, which he would himself in- 
dite, ana which would be sufl&cient for all present 
exigences. What further leg-al evidence might be 
required should he have to fight his battle in the 
House of Lords, must be reserved for consideration 
hereafter. At all events, he undertook to pay over 
to Mr. Brandon five hundred pounds, immediately 
upon his union with Miss Shuttleworth, whose for- 
tune, he candidly confessed, was her most irresisti- 
ble attraction, before which all others paled their 
ineffectual fires. 

Mr. Brandon modestly inquired what security 
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his friend proposed giving, for the faithful perform- 
ance of this contract, 

" My honour ! " replied Staunton, with manlj 
emphasis, and regarding his host with an air of de- 
fiance. 

" Won't do," returned Mr. Brandon, shaking his 
head knowingly; "honour's like a pair of white 
kid gloves — all very well on certain occasions, hut 
not to wear in common ; because you see, my dear 
Mr. Staunton, it don't look business-like." 

Assuming that this difl&culty could be removed, 
however, Mr. Brandon seemed rather inclined to 
promote his friend's matrimonial scheme, provided 
that it could be done 'with safety,' a principle 
which had, through Hfe, governed all his undertak- 
ings, and to which he mainly ascribed his wonderful 
success and present prosperity. When any propo- 
sition was submitted to him, whether black, white, 
or of any intermediate complexion, the first ques- 
tion Mr. Brandon put to his alarmed conscience 
was, ' Can it be done with safety ? ' If it could, he 
was always willing to serve a friend in any specula- 
tion, however bold or hazardous it might be. On 
the present occasion, without for a moment chal- 
lenging his friend's veracity, for he was sure that 
Mr. Staunton, like himself, was far too honourable 
to be guilty of wilful misrepresentation, he felt that 
he should oe violating his ruling principle if, before 
he determined upon writing the proposed letter, he 
was not allowea a personal interview with Mr. 
Shuttleworth, so that he might learn from that 
gentleman's own lips, what had become of his son 
Walter — he meant the real Lord Petereham — and 
what probability there was of his ultimate return. 

Staunton thought this precaution almost unneces- 

i3 
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sary ; but as lie was acting in perfect good faith, of 
course lie could entertain no objection to it, and it 
was consequently arranged, that Mr. Brandon 
should accompany Staunton to Shuttleworth Hall 
on the following day, Mr. Brandon wishing, in the 
mean time, to run as far as Weymouth on impor- 
tant business, which he did not think proper to ex- 
plain. Having shaken hands with the honourable 
owner of the * Abraham Newland,^ Staunton stepped 
into the boat which had conveyed him hither, 
Mr. Brandon standing at the gangway, and bowing 
with his head uncovered, as nis friend was rowed 
ashore. 

" You are in Mr. Brandon's regular employ, I 
suppose," said Staunton, addressing the young 
sailor, whose dark and intelligent features bore traits 
of dejection, not often seen in persons of his class. 

The young sailor answered with a laconic affirma- 
tive. 

" I understand you 've been in the navy ; why 
are you not there now ? You would stand a better 
chance of promotion on board of a man-of-war than 
in a pleasure yacht." 

The young sailor's expressive countenance assum- 
ed a bitter smile, as, shaking his raven ringlets, he 
said with a sigh — " There 's little pleasure in it for 
me, sir." 

" You combine, perhaps, pleasure with business," 
said Staunton significantly, " it 's a bad trade, 
Westminster — I believe that 's your name ? You 
may fall into awkward hands one of these days." 

" It 's not of much consequence what becomes of 
me, sir," returned the sailor, " if I am shot upon 
these sands some day or other, no one will have 
pause to grieve about it. I'm already dead to those 
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who might have done so. Would to Heaven I were 
not!" 

It was with evident emotion that these words 
were uttered, and the speaker turned away his head 
apparently to conceal it from the strang-er, as the 
boat's wheel grated on the shingly beach ; and 
having discharged his passenger, he stood up, and 
pushed off again into deep water. 

The sailor was not long* in returning to the yacht^ 
when her anchor was weighed, her top-sail run up, 
and with her larboard bow almost breasting the 
waves, she described a circle, like the sea-birds 
which hovered round her, as if to display the navi- 
gating powers of those by whom she was command- 
ed 5 then, as the sunbeams, glancing from between 
a snowy pile of clouds, flashed on the blue and 
white pennon which fluttered from her mast-head, 
away she went before a fresh blowing breeze, 
leaping and bowing gallantly over the sparkling 
sea, her honourable owner standmg on deck, and 
looking towards the shore through a telescope, 
while Staunton^ remaining on the beach, contem- 
plated her with thoughtful eye, till she became a 
mere speck in the horizon, and was at length com- 
pletely shut out from view, by the verdant head- 
lands of the Isle of Wight. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Oh I save bm trwn my fk'Iends their praite hath dealt the hardest lAom ; 
Mj wife,— my gentle wife,— will cast accounts up with my foes. 

Thb DxinQ Glasiatob. 

Thb introduction of Mr. Brandon to the master of 
Shuttleworth Hall^ was attended with results so 
pleasing and satisfactory^ as if not attested by more 
than one respectable witness, would scarcely be 
credited in any court of competent jurisdiction. 
In fact, it was a meeting, not of the ^ waters,' but 
of milk and honey, Mr. Brandon, that complacent 
and urbane personage, was charmed by the air of 
condescension which distinguished one, whom he 
privately assured Lord Petersham (otherwise Staun- 
ton), was a ' thorough gent in every sense of the 
word.' Mr. Shuttleworth, on his side, was rather 
astonished to find that the disgust, which had been 
engendered in his mind, by the knowledge of Bran- 
don's cnielty to his reputed son Walter, and which 
Mr. Shuttleworth had nourished for so many years, 
should almost instantaneously disappear, when he 
was brought face to face with a person, who promis- 
ed to render his noble nephew most essential ser- 
vice, by assisting him into his proper place in the 
book or the peerage. Shall we denounce our re- 
spected friend Nicholas, for thus trimming his sails 
according as the wind blew? Assuredly not. 
There are some simple-minded people, it is true, 
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who pretend to be struck with rustic amazement, 
when they behold a senatorial conjuror eating his 
own words, as if there was something monstrously 
indigestible about such verbal luxuries. These 
sciolists — ^for we can designate them by no softer 
name — ^will doubtless regard with contemptuous 
dension the ^ uncle of a peer ' quietly shelving his 
abhorrence of parental tyranny, from motives so 
closely identified with self-aggrandisement. But 
men of more expanded sympathies will touch lightly 
upon his infirmity, remembering that the spider, 
though universally shunned and despised for his 
rapacious disposition, is considered a highly re- 
spectable individual, when, having cut their fingers, 
people stand in need of his web for a styptic. 

From the tenor of Mr. Brandon's observations, it 
appeared that he should feel most happy to oblige 
Mr. Shuttleworth and his nephew in any way what- 
ever — provided, of course, that it could be done with 
safety. What Mr. Brandon meant by safety was 
simply this : Mr. Shuttleworth must bear in mind, 
that the child, boy, or rather young gent, com- 
mitted to his wife's care by Lady Petersham shortly 
before her ladyship's melancholy decease, did many 
years ago, without any just cause or provocation 
him thereunto moving, ungratefully abscond from 
his foster-parents' roof and protection, and had never 
been seen or heard of till the previous day, when 
the present gent (turning to Staunton) accosted 
him on South-Sea Beach, and represented himself 
to be that prodigal son of Lord Petersham, whom 
he had by public advertisement entreated to return 
to his disconsolate protectors, and all would be over- 
looked and forgotten. Under these c\Te\5LTcv^\'i\^^^%^ 
Mr. Shuttleworth must admit, Aiia\» \ie Q&.\-^^'«:^- 
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don) — ^whose word was as gfood as his bond, if not 
better, considerino^ that such fi*ail instruments might 
be destroyed by fire, or rats, or rendered inoperative, 
as too often happened, by their own inherent ambi- 
guity — was bound to act with extreme circumspec- 
tion, and to take advice of counsel before he made 
his solemn asseveration that the gent on his right 
hand was, beyond all possibility of question, the 
beloved nmaway son of the late deeply-lamented 
Lord Viscount JPetersham. He therefore craved 

Eermission of Mr. Shuttleworth — and trusted that 
e would not be oflfended thereby — to consult with 
his legal adviser — a man of wondjerful learning, who 
occupied chambers in Fig-tree-court, Temple (third 
floor, left hand, name of Pluckey), of whose le^al 
acquirements the judges had become so jealous, that 
they had conspired together to rob him of his wig 
ana gown ; and he had been robbed accordingly. 

Of course, Mr. Shuttleworth could have no objec- 
tion to so reasonable a proposition. All that he 
and Lord Petersham wantea was despatch — delays 
being always annoying, if not dangerous. Mr. 
Brandon admitted the lorce of this axiom, and pro- 
mised not to lose an hour, but to proceed at once to 
town, and enter into consultation with Counsellor 
Pluckey. His parental tenderness, however, would 
not permit him to take leave of Mr. Shuttleworth 
without inquiring after the health of his son Walter, 
and when he was expected to return. Mr. Shuttle- 
worth answered these inquiries somewhat evasively 
—that it was uncertain — it might be six months, or 
as many years — or he might not return at all; with 
which information Mr. Brandon, with his wonted 
urbanity, expressed himself perfectly satisfied. 
In pursuance of this arrangement, Mr. Brandon^ 
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posted up to town ; but it being late when he arrived 
at the ' Belle Sauvage/ instead of going direct to 
Fig-tree-court, he directed his steps to a little, old- 
fashioned tavern, with a tarnished bunch of imitation 
grapes over its lowly portal, and divers netted bags 
of lemons in its small bow- window, which lay hid in 
a (nil de sac, forming one of the numerous ramifica- 
tions of Paternoster-row. Threading sundry tortuous 
passages, Mr. Brandon entered a snug, wainscotted 
apartment, of which the most conspicuous ornament 
was a greenish bust, with the inscription, '0 
rare Ben Jonson ! ' at its foot, where he found 
Counsellor Pluckey, sacrificing to Bacchus instead 
of Themis, and unbending his powerful intellect by 
a large consumption of pale ale. Pluckey, though 
in soul a martyr, was in appearance a little man 
with a bold, combustible countenance. He affected 
pepper-and-salt trousers and black gaiters ; and he 
sat in an arm-chair with his commanding; visual orbs 
fixed on the ceiling, as if he sought with eagle gaze 
to penetrate the inscrutable secrets of futurity. 

There were two other gentlemen with Mr. Pluckey. 
One, who was writing at a round table, was a bulky, 
and rather important-looking personage of sixty, or 
upwards, with a ^ brutus,' and his throat encircled 
by a voluminous roll of amber-coloured cloth. A 
margin of waistcoat — white by courtesy — revealed 
itself above the collar of his rusty black coat, which 
was secured at the shoulder only by a strong pin — 
any alliance between its lower extremities being 
forbidden by its wearer's excessive corpulency. The 
keen-eyed gentleman, with red whiskers and a 
foraging cap, who sat facing him, his legs crossed, 
and tapping his patched boot with a ratan, wore a 
military frock-coat, braided all over the swelling 
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breast, from beneatli which peeped a suggestion of 
blue-cotton pocket-handkercliief. Whatever might 
have been the extent of this gentleman's warlike 
achievements, his uniform had evidently seen a deal 
of service, and felt it too. 

" Who are those gents there ?" said Mr. Brandon, 
winking his eye at Counsellor Pluckey, when, after 
the usual preliminary inquiries, their conversation 
became personal and particular. 

"That majestic-looking old man, sir," replied Mr. 
Pluckey, with profound sincerity in his aspect, " is 
the great Bishop Barking, the most distinguished 
polemical writer perhaps that this country ever pro- 
duced. As a philologist and dialectician, old Parr 
couldn't hold a candle to him. I have only one 
fault to find with Barking : he is insuiferably con- 
ceited, and disgustingljr pedantic. Though his life 
is irreproachable, he is a thorough bigot; and by 
losing his temper when he meets with the slightest 
contradiction, ne renders himself ridiculous and con- 
temptible. In short," added Pluckey, with indignant 
emphasis, "he is a proud, conceited, bigoted old 



ass." 



" You seem to blow hot and cold with the same 
breath," observed Mr. Brandon, smiling at his 
counsellor's unnecessary vehemence. 

"I don't like to express disapprobation of any 
man's character," returned Mr. Plucke}^, sipping his 

Eale ale; "he who would slander his friend I'd 
ave branded with everlasting infamy — but still, 
Magna est Veritas et prcevalehit : the most despic- 
able cowardice is that which prevents a man from 
speaking his mind. There's Captain Duckwood 
yonder, a perfect gentleman in his manners, of 
admirable address^ courteous; conversational;^ and so 
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forth — a more agreeable companion could not be 
desired ; but a greater scamp — one more totally 
destitute of all pretensions to common honesty — you 
wouldn't find in Newgate. I've known him, sir, to 
walk all round the Regent's Park to avoid meeting 
a creditor in the New Hoad to whom he owed three 
and sixpence — isn't it horrible ? " 

Mr. Brandon agreed with his counsellor — it 7vas 
horrible — and inquired how Captain Duckwood came 
to be reduced to his present apparent state of desti- 
tution — a phenomenon for which Mr. Pluckey 
accounted by stating, that the captain had served 
with distinction in the Peninsula; but had some 
time since been sent to Coventry for neglecting to 
challenge an Irish major, who denounced him, in the 
heat of debate, as the ' red-whiskered son of a tooth- 
less fishmonger.' 

"Bo you want to see a first-class man?" said 
Mr. Pluckey, as a pale face with an imperial attached 
presented itself at the little window, which admitted 
a dim uncertain light into the parlour from the 
passage, to which it adjoined. 

" Is he worth money?" inquired Mr. Brandon, 
with an acute glance at his counsellor. 

" No, sir ; but he is worth something much more 
valuable," replied Mr. Pluckey ; " that gentleman 
whom you saw just now is the author of ' Moelepo- 
tatus,' a classical tragedy, upon the model of 
Euripides; it was plutoed (and very properly) at 
Drury three seasons ago — ^you never read it? 

Mr. Brandon candidly confessed that he never 
had. 

" Noble sentiments, sir; splendid diction — there 
is only one blemish in that fine tragedy — it is tur- 
gid, fearfully turgid — treacle and soap-suds in fact. 
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I agree with Barking', — ^ Maelepotatus' certainly is 
like the soil of Ireland, with which its title is asso- 
ciated, a mass of irreclaimable bog." 

At this moment the door opened, and a stout 
man, in a broad-brimmed hat, with an immense 
beard like a learned rabbin, nodded to Mr. Pluckey 
— hoped he was well — expected to see him again, 
and withdrew. 

" A wonderful man that, sir," observed Mr. 
Pluckey, shaking his head with impressive gravity ; 
'^ don't you know him ? " 

" It isn' t Rothschild, is it ? " said Mr. Brandon ; 
" he 's the most wonderful man I know." 

" Surelv you have heard of Bamwell, the projec- 
tor of the proposed suspension bridge between 
Dover and Calais — a magnificent project certainly, 
and one that must command universal admiration, 
if it were practicable. Bamwell, sir, is the 
Alexander of civil engineers. At his nod mountains 
seem to crumble into dust, rivers shrink into 
puddles, and granite rocks become soft and plastic 
as common pipe-clay. He has offered, if the 
government will funiish the required capital (fifteen 
millions), to superintend the construction gTatui- 
tously. The Board of Trade sneered at the scheme, 
and no wonder, for Bamwell knew as well as you or 
I that, supposing his biidge were carried out, not 
even a fishing smack would ever be persuaded to 
pass under it. I am always reluctant to hurt any 
man's feelings, sir, but I should'nt hesitate to tell 
Bamwell to his face, if I thought it necessary, that 
he was neither more nor less than a disappointed 
swindler." 

Mr. Brandon thought this language a little too 

severe; a&d^ with bia chairacteiistic benevolence^ was 
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about to make some observation by way of mitiga- 
ting the rigour of his counsellor's judgment upon 
the Dover and Calais suspension bridge and its pro- 
jector, when a fat meny-looking little man, in a 
smart drab over-coat with a small cape, and his 
crimson velvet waistcoat festooned with gold chains, 
presented his laughing countenance at the half- 
opened door, and exclaiming, " How do, Pluckey ? 
— coming up? — see you again — ^tat-ta," disap- 
peared before he had quite finished his idiomatic 
oration. 

^* A very nice-looking, well-dressed gent that," 
said Mr. Brandon, filling his glass from Pluckey's 
tankard; " commercial I take it ? — ^belongs to some 
great house in the city? — I like his appearance 
much." 

" So do most people," replied Mr. Pluckey, who 
had been latterly engaged in curiously twisting his 
mouth awry, a habit to which he was addicted when 
thinking (feeply, and which, though decidedly un- 
suited to a court of law, would have been a great 
hit in the comic business of a pantomime. 

" He keeps a couple of hunters, does that fellow," 
continued Mr. Pluckey; 'Ogives champagne sup- 
pers, and spends five thousand a year in adver- 
tisements." 

" Is it possible !" exclaimed Mr. Brandon, with an 
air of stupendous admiration ; " some large manu- 
facturer doubtless — one of those honourable liberal- 
minded individuals of whom our country has so 
much reason to be proud." 

" If our country is proud of her quacks," returned 
Pluckey, with diabolical sarcasm ; " and I don t 
see why she shouldn't be, considering their num- 
ber, and how magnificently she supports them : 
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— that is tlie notorious charlatan, Puffadder, the 
inventor of airopathy." 

" Airopathy ! " cried Mr. Brandon ; " you sur- 
prise me — ^but what am I to understand by airo- 
pathy?'' 

" 1 hardly know," said Pluckey; " but I believe 
it 's some new quack medical system, by which a 
blast of cold air, being; directed to the part of the 
body aifected, will cure any disease in twelve, 
eignteen, or twenty- four hours : — that villain, sir, in 
one year, slaughters as many victims as the col- 
leges of physicians and surgeons put too;ether. He 
never touches my shoulder but I feel a thrill of 
horror all over me. People talk of his generosity — 
he can well aiford to entertain his friends (con- 
temptible sycophants every one of them) when he 
is making a princely fortune by the employment of 
his murderous bellows." 

So saying, Mr. Pluckey, as if to show his detesta- 
tion of everything spurious, threw down the sus- 
picious cigar, from which he had previously drawn 
two or three difficult puffs of smoke, and trod it 
into nothingness. His resentment,, however, soon 
passed away, and several other celebrated charac- 
ters giving him a nod of recognition, as they peeped 
in at the little passage window, or popped in at the 
door, Mr. Pluckey descanted on their various 
merits, with the same candour and impartiality 
which he had evinced when dealing with their pre- 
decessors. 

As soon as Mr. Brandon and Pluckey were free 
from interruption, the former gentleman communi- 
cated to his learned Counsel the case, upon which he 
required his most judicious opinion. 

What Mr. Brandon desired was to secure, at all 
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eventS; and as soon as possible^ the five hundred 

Sounds promised by Staunton, on his marriage with 
[iss Shuttleworth. This done, he should have no 
difficulty in check-mating the donor, by producing 
sooner or later a party, whose claim to the title of 
Petersham should be so strongly attested by Mr. 
Brandon and others, as to leave Staunton not a leg 
of legal evidence to stand upon. He suggested, 
therefore, that Pluckey should frame a very cautious 
letter, addressed to Mr. Shuttleworth, the tone of 
which should be sufficiently firm, to remove any 
scruples which that gentleman might entertain as 
to Staunton's identity, without so far compromising 
Mr. Brandon as to render him hors de combat , when 
the great battle for the peerag'e should be fought, 
as fought it must be, and in which Mr. Brandon 
was ambitious of acting as the champion of the 
rightful heir, whom, having known and succoured 
from infancy, he regarded with feelings almost of 
parental interest. 

Mr. Pluckey saw clearly what his patron was 
aiming at, and hesitated not to pronounce his ob- 
ject ' good,' though he could not say so much for 
the means by which it was proposed to be effected. 
He disapproved entirely of placing at Mr. Shuttle- 
worth's command, any documentary evidence what- 
ever. The ^ words that burn,' as Pluckey justly 
observed, are those which people inscribe with their 
finders, which too frequently suffer by their owners 
indiscretion. He moved, by way of amendment, 
that Mr. Brandon and himself, in propria persona^ 
should go down to Shuttleworth Hall and arrange 
the business, without blotting even half a sheet of 
Bath post over it. Let him only have the privilege 
of a personal communication, and he would under* 

k3 
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take to convince Mr. Shuttleworth, or anybody 
else, that his client sincerely believed Staunton to 
be the tme Lord Petersham; and, at the same 
time, to reserve to his client full power and 
authority to repudiate all connexion with the 
Staunton dynasty, and to affirm positively that 
Mr. Staunton was not the true Lord Petersham, 
whenever and wherever it might be expedient to 
make that solemn and conscientious statutory de- 
claration. 

Mr. Brandon, who was evidently affected by this 
manifestation of Pluckey's zealous and disinterested 
friendship, shook his hand warmly, and consented 
to accompany him down to Shuttle worth Hall, as 
soon as he had called upon one or two gentlemen 
holding high official positions in the custom-house, 
whom he greatly respected, and in whose integritv 
he had long reposed an unbounded confidence, which 
had never yet been abused or betrayed. 

This important business being thus pleasantly dis- 
posed of, and a great weight thereby removed from 
Mr. Brandon's mind, he was about, with the im- 
petuosity of his generous nature, to ring the bell 
and order Welch rare-bits for two, when a stately 

Jroung lady, with dark classically-braided hair, who 
ooked like the ^ Norma' of private life, slightly 
opened the parlour door, and informed Mr. Pluckey, 
in a tone of mysterious softness, that he was wanted. 
The counsellor, flushed with anticipation, imme- 
diately rose, and, begging his client to excuse him 
for a short time, he retired, leaving Mr. Brandon 
to enjoy himself by listening to the great Bishop 
Barking and Captain Duckweed, whose conver- 
sation, as might be supposed from their celebrity, 
was capable of supplying an intellectvx^l Wncyiet, 
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upon which common mortals are not permitted, 
probably, to regale more than once in a life-time. 
Such as it is — original, certainlj^, if not remarkably 
instructive — it will be found accurately reported iu 
the following; chapter. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Such antics arc by learning bred 
In youth, with little trouble ; 
See ! logic standing on its head, 
And common sense bent double. 

College of Clowss. 

" Bishop ! " said Captain Duckweed, taking; a 
pack of clouded cards from the mantel-shelf; " as 
all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, I '11 
give you a game of Put." 

" Put," ODserved the great Bishop Barking, fold- 
ing up his finished manuscript, and conwftitting it 
carefully to his breast-pocket; "Put is a pure 
Saxon root, signifying to fill up ; hence the game 
of Put which fills up our leisure, by affording us 
the means of innocent relaxation. From ^Put,' 
we also derive our fine old Saxon ^ Putty,' the com- 
position wherewith painters and glaziers 'fill up' 
the chinks and crevices in dilapidated wainscottings. 
It hath also its co-relatives 'Patty,' a countr}'- 
wench, and 'Petty,' applied to cash commonly 
disbursed by the junior clerk of a mercantile estab- 
lishment." 

While the great Bishop "B^vkVa^ \5^"a» ''^iii^sis^ 
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learnedly discoursing. Captain Duckweed counted 
the cards, and perceiving a larger speck of dirt than 
usual on one of them, he selected the firmest item 
in his fragile blue cotton pocket-handkerchief, and 
adroitly effected its removal. 

" Dugdale, in his ^ Monasticon Anglicanum,* " 
pursued the great Bishop Barking, interlacing his 
fingers over his goodly corporation with prelatical 
complacency ; " Dugdale, speaking of the etymo- 
logical properties of ^ Put,' saith as follows: — ^Y* 
Abbot of St. Guttlebury was sorely grieved when, 
on looking into y" buttery, he found only one huge 
ije-loaf (at which he looked awry) and y* drum- 
stick of a capon — ^naithless his appetite being sharp- 
ish set, he was fain to ' put up ' with y* aforesaid 
bread and pull it/ " 

" Cut, Bishop," cried the captain, inwardly wish- 
ing Dugdale and his ' Monasticon Anglicanum ' at 
the ancient city of Jericho. 

^^ It is sing-ular," observed the great Bishop 
Barking, taking snuff from his waistcoat-pocket; 
" it is singular, sir, how phrases become perverted 
from their original and legitimate signification, by 
the carelessness of some, and the BcBotian stupidity 
of others. For example, *cut and come again:' — 
the learned Spelman, in his ^ Omnibus Rebus,' tells 
us it is a corruption of ^ cat and combe again ;' and 
traces its origin to a colonel named Combe, in the 
parliamentary forces; who, being much addicted 
to the use of that instrument of torture ycleped the 
^cat,' whenever a soldier underwent flagellation, 
the general exclamation among his comrades was, 
^ Cat and Combe again ! Cat and Combe again ! ' " 

" Quite proper, Bishop," said Captain Duckweed, 
shuMing me cards with the dex.\«n\,y oi ^tl ^V4 
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practitioner. " I speak as a military man — purely 
as a military man." 

" From the hospital/' continued the gTeat Bark- 
ing;, who made it his rule never to answer imper- 
tinent interruptions, — " from the hospital, sir, this 
popular phrase of ^ Cat and Combe again,* was 
taken by the hospitable (of course in a mangled 
form), and is now too often employed as a collo- 
quial incentive to downright gluttony. What, pray, 
is to be the aim of our contention ? " 

"Whatever you please,** replied Captain Duck- 
weed, sitting; very erect, and assuming-, as much as 
possible, the air of a man of independent proi)ert3% 

"Then let it be a magnum of Glenlivat," re- 
joined the Bishop. " I would not play for a lesser 
consideration, because the great German metaphy- 
sician, Humm, in the 29th canon of his ^ Dialectus,' 
lays it down as a demonstrable proposition, that 
^ Tempos fugit ;' and we must therefore not waste 
our precious time in contending for trifles. Nor 
would I play for a greater consideration, seeing 
that to do so would savour overmuch of the per- 
nicious practice of gambling (or, as it was formerly 
termed, ^scrambHng*) for heavy stakes, and which 
is supposed to have had its origin among the Cymri, 
with whom it was customary, when fuel was re- 
quired, to start boys into the fields and set them 
' scrambling ' for some of the heaviest ^ stakes ' in 
the country. Our modern steeple-chase I take to 
be a modification of this practice ] but, while equally 
barbarous, it is much inferior in one respect — it 
has not the same utility to recommend it. ErrjOy 
I will play you for one magnum of Glenlivat, which 
is my ultimatum and my qxiantum stiff** 

The preliminaries of war beiBg t\tvx% ^'^\Asil^^^«t^'^ 
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adjusted, hostilities forthwith commenced, and after 
a protracted struggle, during* which the issue was 
long* doubtful, capricious fortune smiled on Bishop 
Barking, who with calm dignity pronounced him- 
self the victor, intimating also, to prevent trouble, 
that he should not play again, as he approved of 
temperance in all things. 

" Confound that king of yours, I say," cried 
Captain Duckweed, alluding to the representative 
of royalty which had occasioned his defeat. 

*^Eh! what?" ejaculated the bishop, with in- 
dignant amazement, ^' con good heavens ! can I 

believe my ears?" 

Captain Duckweed confessed that he could see 
no difficulty, as in his opinion they were long 
enough for anything. 

^^ Do you suppose," demanded the great Bishop 
Barking, disregarding this personal affront, in his 
eagerness to vindicate his outraged loyalty, — '^ do 
you suppose that I'll sit tamely by and hear my 
sovereign confounded? / that nave been the 
staunch, unflinching champion of the monarchy for 
more than a quarter of a century, through good re- 
port and through evil report." 

" Ymc the champion of the monarchy ! " retorted 
Duckweed, folding his arms with haughty contempt. 
" Youy truly ; who, while we, sir, have deluged all 
Europe with blood, have shed, perhaps, in her de- 
fence, half a gallon of ink. Ha ! ha ! " and the 
captain laughed with exasperating audacity. 

" Sir ! sir ! " cried Bishop Barking, squaring his 
elbows, and jerking himself up, like a man on a 
hard-trotting horse ; " would you dare to place your 
artillery in opposition to my articles, or put a 
column of cut-throats before a column of my * Ety- 
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mologia,' or my ' Dissertation on Bah ? ' Is not 
the march of intellect more noble than the march of 
infantry?" 

" No ! " answered Duckweed. 

" No ! " exclaimed the bishop ; " are you aware, 
sir, what has raised my country to her present pin- 
nacle of greatness ? " 

" Water," replied the captain, '^ and fire, sir. 
Does not the whole world acknowledge, by sea and 
land, the strength of our arms ? " 

"And does not the whole world, sir, acknow- 
ledge the ten hundred thousand millionth times 
Sreater strength of our heads ? " demanded the 
ishop boldly, running his fingers througli his stu- 
pendous brutus. 

" Are those, pray, what you mean by the rvoodeti 
walls of old England?" inquired Captain Duck- 
weed, grinning over the bristles of his dilapidated 
stock. 

" Mah'gnant viper ! " returned Bishop Barkino;, 
swelling with vengeful pride, " will nothing satisfy 
you but you must drag your calumnious slime over 
all that is sacred, conservative, and sublime? 
Would you dare revile the cloth ? " 

" Thou incarnation of moral and political corrup- 
tion ! " said Duckweed, pointing his ratan contemp- 
tuously at his enraged opponent, "after all our 
brilliant conquests, have you the base ingratitude to 
vilify the army?" 

" Yah ! " cried the great Bishop Barking, and 
he hissed, in the intensity of his scorn, through his 
set teeth, which so irritated his martial opponent, 
that, believing he had legal authority for so doing-, 
he threatened to pull the bishop's venerable nose ; 
on indignity which the latter instantly resented, by 
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snatching" up the fire-shovel, and flattening there- 
with the hero's well-padded military cap ; hut recoil- 
ing with the shock of his own prowess, the hishop's 
portly figure staggered backwards, and fell with 
stunning violence to the gTound, upsetting, in his 
decline, a round table and sundry vessels, with 
whose fluent contents he was instantly saturated 
almost from head to foot. 

Counsellor Pluckey, and a weazel-faced man in ^ 
white apron, rushed in at this critical moment, and, 
assisted by Mr. Brandon and two or three other 
gentlemen, whom they summoned for the purpose, 
their combined and strenuous exertions ultimately 
succeeded in raising the great Bishop Barking from 
his fallen estate, and placing him in an easy chair, 
where he remained for some minutes silently breath- 
ing himself, with a livid countenance, and evidently 
meditating mischief. 

Taking advantage of the confusion arising out of 
this frightful calamity. Captain Duckweed quietly 
disappeared, leaving his debt for a magnum of 
Glenlivat, to be liquidated at some future oppor- 
tunity. 

" A plague on all copper captains, say I ; " 
growled the great Bishop Barking, quoting from 
one of the old dramatists ; " but I'll have the law of 
him — ^marry will T — if it cost me a golconda, I'll 
(jrill him ; and with a look of savage satisfaction, 
the bishop rose from his seat, and, supported by his 
bamboo cane, moved slowly towards the door, fol- 
lowed by his adherents in mute and mournful re- 
verence. 

The arrangement entered into with Mr. Pluckey 
was one which, upon mature reflection, Mr. 
Brandon regarded with much less favour than it 
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received, when first submitted for his candid con- 
sideration. Neither counsellors nor heavy luggage 
of any description, could be conveyed from place 
to place, without some pecuniary sacrifice, and 
when Mr. Brandon came to calculate what his legal 
adviser's tmvelling expenses would amount to, ex- 
clusive of compensation for loss of time — if that 
could be deemed an item of any consequence, 
upon which Mr. Pluckey, whose time was almost 
entirely consumed in tavern oratory, plsiced so little 
ostensible value — when Mr. Brandon had com- 
pleted these estimates, he became nervous and 
uneasy, and thought seriously of falling back upon 
bis original intention, by availing himself of Mr. 
Pluckey's epistolary accomplishments, postponing 
the acceptance of his polite offer of travelling com- 
panion, to another and more indefinite opportunity. 
On the other hand, Mr. Brandon could not deny 
that this line of policy was not altogether free from 
objection. Though the tempting bait of five hundred 
pounds, held out by Staunton, dazzled his weak 
vision, and made him eager to strain every nerve, 
imd silence every scruple to secure it ; yet having ul- 
terior objects in view, of which neither Staunton 
nor Mr. Pluckey had any suspicion, he was anxious 
to reserve to himself the privilege of putting his 
attesting stamp upon the genuine coin, when the 
counterfeit haa answered its temporary purpose. 
Could this be safely accomplished by letter ? He 
questioned it. Black and white were ^ fast colours.' 
He therefore determined upon acceding to his coun- 
sellor's suggestion, and having obtained the reward 
payable on the celebration of the psetido Lord Peter- 
sham's marriage with Miss Shuttleworth, to set 
about the prosecution of those secret schemes, 
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whose successful result would clearly demonstrate 
the paradoxical apophthegm, that truth is sometimes 
more profitable even than trickery. 

On the morning appointed for Mr. Marmaduke 
Brandon's departure from town, he was proceeding 
through Charterhouse-square, when his attention 
was arrested by a crowd assembled to witness an 
alfresco performance of gymnastics, which, being 
free of all charge, save what spontaneous generosity 
imposed, seemed to excite considerable public in- 
terest. Nor was this feeling solely confined to the 
natives of Britain's favoured isle. An Italian image 
man, and the flat-capped members of a German horn 
band, were so much struck by the exhibition, as to 
neglect their own peculiar business for its enjoyment ; 
while a bilious-looking doctor's boy, who, knowing, 
of courae, something of anatomy, naturally came 
to scoff, remained with his hand in his pocket, in- 
tending, no doubt, to pay. In the centre of a 
circle, formed by the spectators, was one of those 
flexible professors of the physical arts, whom 
our rude forefathers were accustomed to call 
' tumblers.' From what university these ' pro- 
fessors' derive their modem collegiate designation, 
we are puzzled to conceive; unless, as the great 
Bishop Barking positively affirms, they are in- 
debted for it to the ' faculties of Dublin.' The pro- 
fessor was a long-headed, hungry-looking, raw-boned 
youth, clad in a soldier's coat, and black small 
clothes, but devoid of those troublesome encum- 
brances — hat, stockings, and shoes — while his 
scanty crop of red hair being cut round the temples 
d, la Sheppard, was calculated to make a favourable 
impression on the numerous admirers of that dis- 
tinguished hero of romance, whom some great 
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writer has not unaptly termed the ^ Cid of Safiron- 

Standmg, or rather walking upon his hands, and 
clapping together the soles of his bare feet, so as 
to furnish an accompaniment to his voice, the pro* 
fessor sang in tones of painful huskiness an ancient 
ballad; it might, from its subject, have been an 
aiite-diluvian one, which we have not been able to 
find either in Percy's ' Eeliques,' or the more erudite 
collections of Ritson and Pinkerton. We subjoin 
one verse, just as a specimen of the commodity, to 
deal in which our modem troubadour, we presume, 
had taken out a common poetical licence. It ran as 
follows : — 

** Adam vas a lazy man 

And alTays read the news, 
And vben he died, a elephant 
Stepp'd into both hit shoes, 
Ri tol looral,*' &c. &c. 

The professor concluded this branch of his per- 
formance with great iclatj by throwing a summerset 
which elicited unanimous and deserved applause. 

Having created a strong sensation by the taste of 
his quality, with which he had thus spontaneously 
supplied his patrons, the professor made an abrupt 
but forcible appeal to the generosity of a liberal and 
discerning puolic, urgently inviting some lady or 
gentleman to cast a small donation into the ring*, 
and undertaking that ^^ if they was a mind to make 
it up to tup-pence, he would give 'em a regular 
screecher." 

The required premium, as might be anticipated 
from such an alluring representation, was not long 
forthcoming, and the professor was about to redeem 
his promise of a ^ screecher,' when his eye, in a fine 
phrensy rolling, accidentally caught sight of a 
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blooming nursery-maid, at a third floor window. 
Ered with passion at beholding* such astonishing 
beauty, the young man instinctively dropped on 
his knee, and patting his bosom, made an extra- 
vagant pantomimic declaration of love. The effect 
produced was immense. The populace, which is 
all heart, and takes delight in anything of a Gretna- 
green tendency, hailed with transport this truly 
romantic attachment, and cheerea, and cheered 
again, till the £air and blushing guardian of infancy, 
smiling modestly, withdrew, somewhat embarrassed 
by being so unexpectedly made the object of uni- 
versal amniration. 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Brandon, who 
had been jealously watching the professor during 
his extraordinary performance, suddenly pushed his 
way through tne crowd, and seizing tne acrobat 
from behind, expressed his gratification at having 
caught him at last, and his determination not to lose 
sight of him in future. In answer to this menace, 
the professor began to weep passionately ; and when 
Mr. Brandon attempted to force him away, his 
resistance became so violent, that Mr. Brandon was 
obliged to summon the beadle of the square to his 
assistance — representing to that cautious ftmctionary 
that he knew the boy well, and was resolved upon 
taking him home, and delivering him up to his dis- 
consolate parents. The professor, however, who 
vehemently denied these assertions, refused to budge 
an inch, but commenced kicking and plunging* with 
all his might, in which he was encouraged by the 
spectators, whose abhorrence of such unconstitutional 
oppression vented itself in outcries of ^^ shame," 
" Jet him go^" and so on ; while an excited female, 
mtii an imant in arms, indignantly 4em«xidfe^ of 
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the panting Brandon if he called himself a man and 
a fether? 

There is no surmising to what result the puhlic 
excitement might have conducted — small pebbles 
were already in course of discharge at Mr. Brandon's 
hat and legs, when the commotion was quelled by 
the professor adroitly tripping up both his antago- 
nists; and, as the crowd gladly opened a passage for 
his escape, he ran off, pursued by Mr. Brandon and 
the beaole, till he reached the corner of a street 
where a hackney-coach was standing, when the pro- 
fessor suddenly sprang up to the coach-box beside a 
kind-hearted old jarvey, who willingly made room 
for him, and as, laughing, though wita tears in his 
eyes, he was driven off by his protector, the latter 
looked round and waved nis whip triumphantly at 
the discomfited Brandon, who was left behind ex- 
posed to the taunts of a juvenile mob, and the irony 
of a fiurier on horseoack, who invited him to 
mount, and politely offered, not only to accompanv 
him in pursuit of the fiigitive, but to accept one-half 
of the twenty thousand pounds, which he doubted 
not would be given by a Uberal government for his 
apprehension. 



\.^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Let folly sport her curricle and bays, 
An humble Jehu claims our tuneful praise. 
Firm on his box, behold th' enligbten'd mind 
That opes the door of knowledge to mankind : « 
To him pale want and Ignorance repair. 
And these his learning, those his larder share; 
While youth and age, with one accordant lip. 
Applaud alike his wisdom and his whip. 

Thb Jabyiao. 

Mr. Joseph Westminster — or, as he was called 
by his compeers, for brevity's sake, ^ Old Joe West.' 
— was a hackney-coachman, in his own right. For 
this hi&;h honour he was indebted partly to his own 
frugal habits, which had enabled nim to set apart 
some portion of his annual income to accumulate at 
compound interest, and partly to an old apoplectic 
* waterman,' who, dying unmarried and without 
issue, bequeathed to his long-established friend 
Mr. West, the whole of his personal estate, in token 
of his esteem for one who, during twenty years and 
upwards, had been his most munificent patron. 
With the proceeds of this consolidated fimd, Joe 
purchased a commodious vehicle, built apparently 
m the reign of Queen Anne, and which had formerly 
belonged to a dowager-duchess, whose armorial 
bearings were emblazoned on the panels, and which, 
with its crimson hammercloth and yellow tassels, 
iad an oJd-fashioned, aristocTatic, and imposing 
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appearance. So unique was Joe's equipage, that it 
was difficult to say whether the horses had heen 
made for the coach, or the coach for the horses, or 
whether they had both come into existence at the 
same period of time; though, looking at their 
venerable aspect, the latter undoubtedly seemed the 
most plausible supposition. 

In person Mr. W est. was a portly, ruddy, wrinkled, 
and pleasant-looking old gentleman, with a benevo- 
lent double chin, and a perpetual twinkle in his 
small gray eye, which rendered it questionable 
whether his weak point was philanthropy or fun. 
lie always wore boots with mahogany tops, a 
striped calamanco waistcoat, and a drab greatcoat, 
with a pyramid of capes, which, cut up and converted 
into breeches, might have sufficed to clothe a mode- 
rate-sized charity school. 

Though Mr. West, had no children living, he 
was a sort of voluntary father to a host of hungry 
boys, who used to congregate about the various 
coach-stands, where he might happen to be located. 
In fact, from his charitable practice of giving 
almost indiscriminate shelter to the houseless, his 
coach had acquired the designation of the * Ragged 
Orphan Asylum,' or ' Nightly Refiige for the Desti- 
tute.' Joe used to tell a good story — one of a hun- 
dred — ^in relation to this conversion of his vehicle 
into a juvenile dormitory. One night a lady and 
gentleman of middle age, engaged Joe in the Hay- 
market to take them to Brompton-grove. The lady 
had a small parcel with her, which happening to 
fall from her lap, she was stooping to pick it up, 
when her hand came into contact with something 
hard, like bones. Not knowing what to think, the 
startled lady shifted her seat, ^adi \o^vc^^ ^^^^^^-^ 
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perceived, to her inexpressible terror, a naked human 
foot — apparently that of a child — among the straw 
at the bottom of the vehicle. Not doubting for a 
moment that it was a subject, which was being con- 
veyed to some metropolitan dissecting-room, she 
gave a distinct shriek, and fainted away. Joe heard 
the shriek, and instantly pulled up his horses, when 
the cavalier, thrusting his inflamed visage out of the 
window, indignantly demanded what Mr. West, 
meant by putting the dead bodies of two children 
underneath the coach-seats, and insisted upon get- 
ting out immediately — ^which he did, followed by 
the convalescent, but still deeply-affected lady ; ana, 
while Mr. West, endeavoured to explain how it was 
that the urchins had crept into his ^ wehickle unbe- 
known to him,' the gentleman declared violently 
that he would inform against him, and went off in a 
towering passion, without even so much as paying 
his &re. 

Nor was Mr. West.'8 sphere of usefiilness limited 
to providing gratuitous accommodation for the 
' improvident weary ' : he also acted as occasional 
schoolmaster, from whom many of the 'boys of 
London ' derived the rudiments of that education 
which enabled them, as light-porters and bill-stickers, 
to earn an honest, if not very luxurious, living. la 
the hot summer afternoons, when roads were dusty, 
and as John Bagg says, there was ' nothing moving 
but stagnation,' iSir. West, would have two or more 
shoeless urchins up on the box with him, where, by 
means of a well-thumbed horn-book, he succeeded in 
initiating them into the mysteries of English OTtho- 
graphy ; an obligation for which — so true it is that 
no good action ever goes unrewarded — ^whenever 
Mr. West, felt disposed for a nap, they testified 
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their gratitude by reading to him, long* parliamentary 
speeenes, from fragmentary newspapers of various 
and unknown dates. 

It was to this venerable gentleman that the pro* 
fessor was indebted, for his fortunate escape from 
his pursuer, which has been already described, and 
as the minstrel had no particular engagement that 
evening, Mr. West., who always encouraged native 
talent, on reaching the yard where he put up his 
horses, invited him home to tea — an invitation 
which was gTcedily, if not graciously, accepted. 

Though a moral and well-conducted old gentle- 
man in all other respects, Joe was a little bit of a 
wag in his way, and often took delight in visiting 
Mrs. Westminster — a comely dame, and Joseph^ 
second blessing, with sudden and startling surprises, 
which, as the good lady was largely endowed with 
a love of the marvellous, was by no means a difficult 
operation, or one destitute of amusement to the ex- 
perienced practitioner. Accordingly, at Joseph's 
sly suggestion, the professor, immediately on enter- 
ing the parlour, threw himself upon his hands, and 
with his legs strikingabout in mid air, to the be- 
wilderment of Mrs. West., who was toasting muf- 
fins, commenced singing one of his most popular 
Anglo-Saxon ballads, in which, however, he was 
suddenly interrupted by an old wall-eyed dog, which, 
making a sportive seizure of the professor's toes, 
brought him suddenly prostrate to the ground — at 
which Mr. West, laughed so immoderately, that 
his fat sides were visibly shaken, and the tears 
rolled down his rugged weather-beaten cheeks, till 
he bore some resemblance to a plump Triton, newly 
risen, and dripping from his oceanic bed. 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed Mrs. West, as the 
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professor, having' recovered his feet, stood and 
ffazed inquiringly at the astonished lady of the 
house, " Why, what in fortune's name do you call 
yourself, I should like to know ? " 

" That's my friend. Jemmy Twitter," blurted 
Joe, with difficulty suppressing another risible ex- 
plosion; "did you take him for a monkey or a 
chimney-pansy ? " 

"You're always picking up some oddity or 
another — never saw such a man, said Mrs. West., 
resuming her toasting-fork ; ^^ it was only last week 
you must bring home this great ugly looking* 
drover's dog. I wonder you ^n't turn the house 
into a merryjerry at once. 

" What ! poor old Scroggy ! " said Joe, patting 
the head of the rough, ragged-looking canine qua- 
druped, blind of one eye, who was sitting before the 
fire, gravely watching the muflSai-toasting; "poor 
old Scroggy ! he served his master like a faitnful 
servant, as long as he was able, and when age and 
infirmity wouldn't let him work no longer, his mas- 
ter says to him, with tears in his eyes, ^ Scroggy,' 
says he, ^ I 'm afeard I must be your executioner. 
I wouldn't sell you, 'cause you mightn't be well 
treated, and I can't afford to keep you, Scroggy,' 
says he ; ^ now, you can't go afore 'em, and turn 
'em down Hosier Lane, as you used to — ^your sight's 
failing you, Scroggy, and you 've lost your 
woice. There 's not even a lamb now that cares 
two fardens for you, Scroggy,' and so I stepped 
for'ard, and wolunteered to take Scroggy, and make 
an in-door pensioner of him. You'd have done the 
same, Betsy; I know you would, if you'd been in 
my sitewation." 

Mrs. West., though subject to occasional attacks 
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of nervous imtability, was neither wanting in ten- 
derness, nor insensiole to flattery; and, therefore, 
did not attempt to repudiate a compliment distin- 
guished by so much connubial delicacy and good 
taste. While she was mildly expressing her regret 
that Scroggy was not a pug-dog or a poodle, Mr. 
West, requested Professor Twitter to help him off 
with. his box-coat, which feat, after a severe 
stru^le, having been happily accomplished, Joe 
recommended his guest to step into the wash-house 
below, and perform his necessary ablutions, prior to 
taking his seat at the tea-table. 

" What a boy that is, sure — ly !" said Mr. West., 
rubbing his forehead vigorously with his handker- 
chief; *^ I never come near his like — ^never." 

" Oh ! drat the boys," replied Mrs. West., smack- 
ing the toasted muffin with the palm of her hand, 
^^ I'm quite tired of 'em, every day you're bring- 
ing home some poor object or another. I wish to 
goodness you had some boys of your own, then 
maybe you wouldn't be so fond of other people's." 

" Ah ! " said Joe, sighing as he contemplated 
a juvenile portrait in ou-colours over the mantel- 
shelf, "I nad a boy once, Betsy, and a brave 
one he was, too; but that was long afore your 
time. Well, he 's better provided for, let us hope, 
poor Freddy ! " Mr. West, winked very hard for 
a second or two, and then, with a sudden eleva- 
tion of his spirits and his voice, he called to Jemmy 
Twitter, and desired him, when he 'd done rubbing a 
hole in the jack-towel to come forward, and show 
himself like a gentleman. 

" All right, guVnor ! " replied a smothered 
voice from the scullery, ^^ get your pannum 
ready*^" 
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'^ I wonder," said Mrs. West., taking a leviathan 
loaf into her matiH)nly lap, ''I wonder that you 
don't turn schoolmaster at once, as you 're so fond of 
boys' society." 

'^ Well, Betsy," replied Joe, spreading his hand- 
kerchief carefully over his knees, "I've often 
thought when the roads have been very dry, and 
business at a stand-still in consequence, that I 'd 
sell off the wehicle, and set myself up as a parochial 
edicator." 

^^ I 'm sure, Mr. West., you sha'n't do no such 
thing," cried Mrs. West., with an air of decision ; 
" a pretty idea truly ! people would say we 'd come 
down in the world mdeed, after keeping our carriage 
all these years." 

" There, Betsy, my love, you 're wrong, with all 
due difference," replied Mr. West. 5 "the edicator, 
when he does his duty as sich, is not so much be- 
hind us carriage-folks as you seem to imagine ; of 
course, they don't feel none of that awftil responsi- 
bility, which weighs so heavy upon our piu-fession ; 
to us, remember, life and property — ^waluables of 
every description, I may say, is entrusted at all 
hours of the night : great risks, my dear," added 
Mr. West., with a solemn shake of the head, " and 
small — ^wery small profits." 

Here Mr. West, paused, and was about lapsing 
into one of his occasional fits of abstraction, when 
his faculties derived a pleasing stimulus from Pro- 
fessor Twitter, who entered the apartment, smooth- 
ing with both hands his shining hair, which had 
been recently immersed in a pail of water. 

" Now, Jemmy," said Mr. West., pulling up one 
of his top-boots, at the risk of bursting a blood- 
vessel, " give us a song — one of your 'n origijaals." 



E 
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'^ Pannum first, please master/' replied young- 
Twitter, grinning' widely as lie seized a huge slice 
of bread and butter, which Mrs. West., who was 
ropitiated by his improved appearance, handed to 
im on the point of a knife. 

" Jemmy 's a reg'lar compositor," observed Mr. 
West., cooling his tea in a saucer, by a series of 
gentle expirations ; " he makes all his songs out of 
his own head, and without thinking of 'em before- 
hand, too — don't you. Jemmy?" 

" I believe you, my boy," replied the improvisa- 
tore, as sitting down on a three-legged stool, he 
entered upon the consumption of the delicacies 
before him with a quiet business-like celerity, 
which afforded his patron so much amusement, 
that he could scarcely refrain from showing it by 
his facial distortions ; at which imseemly behaviour 
Mrs. West, was gTcatly scandalised, and told her 
consort, pointedly, that he was a pretty person for 
a schoolmaster, and that such manners, however 
congenial they might be to some people's disposi- 
tions, were, in her humble opinion, only suitable for 
an academy of young bears ! 

This reouke, instead of producing its proper 
ameliorating effect, served rather to aggTavate the 
disorder it was intended to remove; for Profes- 
sor Twitter, whose gravity had hitherto been 
profound, felt it no less difficult, than did his im- 
mediate benefactor, to resist Mrs. West.'s mirth- 
compelling suggestion of an ursine educational 
establishment. At this critical moment, however, 
Mr. West, was fortunately diverted from all sedi- 
tious and inflammatory designs, by a pretty and 
modest-looking young woman, with roses under her 
peat Dunstable bonnet, who, accompanied by a 

M 
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short, but stout and phlegmatic young man, pre- 
sented herself, with a little hesitation, as spokes- 
woman, in which office her pleasing appearance, 
and soft musical voice, rendered her exceedingly 
successfiil. 

" If you please, sir," she said, and her cheek 
dimpled as she glanced at her pale and anxious- 
looking cavalier, whose half-suppressed sighs en- 
listed the sympathy of Mrs. West., to whom they 
also afforded food for speculation, — ^^ if you please, 
sir, me and this young man " 

Here the dimples paused, being suddenly at- 
tacked with a troublesome little cough, from which 
Mr. West, kindly hastened to relieve her. 

^^ I imderstand," he said, with a sly look; 
« Soreditch church, isn't it ? " 

A blush — ^no, that 's too strong a term — a roseate 
bloom overspread the dimples, as the respondent 
fEuntly confessed the sofb impeachment. 

" There 's a partic'lar friend of ours, sir, Miss 
Tilda Tally tart ; maybe you happen to know the 
name, sir — ^Tally tart's Imporium,Clerkenwell Green, 
sir — she 's going to ■ > 

" Soreditch ? said Joe, arching his right eye- 
brow. 

^^ Yes, sir," replied the dimples, smiling. " And 
they Ve hired a very nice coach of Mr. Bodger, sir, 
who, I suppose, you know, sir, 'cause he recom- 
mended us to you, sir; and we was thinking, sir, if 
it wasn't too expensive, of spending the day alto- 
gether at Epping', near to where Fairlop Fair is 
generally held, on the first Friday in July, sir. 
What — ^what do you suppose would be the expense, 
if you please, sir?" 

" Well," said Mr. West, scratching his head, 
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" as it 's not an ordinary, but an extraordinary case, 
I suppose we must make allowances. I know the 
road well which you young people are going to 
travel — ^its hilly at parts, and parts of it is wery 
flat, and there's a good many 'pikes here and there, 
which, of course, can't be avoided." 

"I thought there was no 'pikes, sir," observed 
the dimples, somewhat alarmed. 

^^ That 's a wery common mistake," replied Mr. 
West.; "but you'll find, my dear, before you've been 
married half as long as me and my old woman here, 
that there's a good many pikes — won't she, my 
love ? Still, notwithstanding, if you can but man- 
age to bring your horses' heads together anything 
like comfortably, it's more pleasanter the open 
country is than them narrow lanes, where two can't 
go abreast nohow. I speak with confidence upon 
this pint, my dear, having been over the around 
twice already. But this ain't bis'ness, you U say. 
You want my coach, and you shall have my coach, 
that 's settled, Scroggy ; and as for damages, why, 
we shall bring them in easy, my dear. Ii Bodger 
charges your friend Tilda, fifteen, we shall let you 
off for ten, and hope by so doing to make the wisit 
pleasant to everybody." 

"Thank you, sir," said the dimples, beaming 
with pleasure at Mr. West.'s considerate liberality. 
" And, if you please, sir, would you let us have 
your best horses — ^provided, of course, that it's 
quite convenient to you, sir ?" 

" You shall, my dear; you shall have my Sun- 
day going ones," said Joe — " will they suit you?" 

" And, pursued the dimples, hastily thrusting her 
little trembling hand into a fancy basket, and pro- 
ducing therefrom two white satin rosettes, " if you 
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please, sir, would you have any objection to put 
these on the horses' heads, sir? The Tally tarts 
are going to have ornaments on theirs, sir, and, of 
course, we shouldn't like to do otherwise than the 
Tallyterts, you know, sir." 

Mr. West, expressed his unqualified acquiescence 
in the propriety of these views, and after whispering* 
a few words to the silent young man of the phleg- 
matic temperament, Jemima drew forth another 
rosette, which she tendered to Mr. West., and 
requested the additional favour of his wearing it 

Sersonally on the auspicious occasion, which, 
oseph ceremoniously assured her, would afford him 
great satisfaction. Having thrice informed him of 
the hour, at which his attendance would be required, 
and bade good-evening, both to Mrs. West, and 
Professor Twitter, Jemima and her fat little beau 
departed, highly gratified with the result of their 
negociation. 

A knocking at the street-door, which was opened 
by a lodger, threw Mrs. West, into a state of pain- 
ful surprise and trepidation, ^ Who could that 
be?' was the question which she addressed to no 
one in particular ; and, before she could receive an 
answer, a sonorous voice was heard ascending the 
staircase, which Professor Twitter appeared to 
recognise, for, with terror depicted in his visage, 
he entreated Mr. West, to put on his great-coat 
instantly, so that he mis-ht stand behind him, secure 
from observation. Old Joe had just time to struggle 
into his box-coat, and was standing in front of the 
fire, dos-a-dos to the improvisatore, when Mr. 
Marmaduke Brandon entered the apartment, bear- 
iDgbis hat and his gold-headed cane in his hand. — 
Mr. Brandon was always so excesswdy ^o\v^\ 'ycl 
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his own classical phraseology he was a ^ perfect 
gent. ! ' 

" I believe, sir," he said, addressing Mr. West., 
while his countenance seemed radiant with urbanity 
and malice 5 ^^ I believe you have a little boy here?" 

" He 's been gone about twenty minutes, replied 
Mr. West., extending the compasses formed by his 
top-boots, so as to afford a more ample screen to his 
protege ; " if you was to walk fast, you miffht pos- 
sibly overtake him — mightn't he, my dear ?" 

Though almost dumb-founded by the audacity 
of her consort, Mrs. West, might have returned an 
awkward answer to this appeal, had not Jemmy 
Twitter, feeling that his preservation was at feminine 
discretion, kept his kindling eye upon her with a 
menacing expression, that completely deprived the 
poor lady of all command over her organs of speech. 

" Gone, has he?" said Mr. Brandon, taking a 
cursory survey of the cornices of the apartment; 
" I 'm sorry for that — ^he 's a very bad character, is 
that boy — a very bad character, indeed." 

" Is he, sir?" returned Mr. West. ; " I shouldn't 
have thought it to look at him, appearances is so 
deceptive." 

" Oh, shocking!" replied Mr. Brandon, glancing 
cautiously along the skirting boards, as if he were 
searching for a rat ; ^^ he stopped an old lady on 
the Harrow-road last week, ma'am, and robbed 
her." 

Mrs. West, instinctively pushed back her chair, 
she could bear the professor's eye no longer — ^it was 
awfiil. 

" And robbed her, ma'am, of her purse, contain- 
ing a considerable sum of mone^ in sSiN^t^^^sKKCL^ 
QtKeya, and a smelling bottle " 
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Mrs. West, g^ew pale with suppressed excitement, 

" She has been attended ever since," pursued Mr. 
Brandon, " by Sir Astley Cooper ; but that she will 
ever get over it is, I fear, all but impossible — the 
nerves, ma'am, you know, are delicate things." 

" They are indeed, sir," said Mrs. West, in a faint 
voice. 

" What a silly old lady it must have been," cried 
Joseph, laughing with some difficulty, " to let an 
infant like that rob her of her keys, and her smelling 
bottle — ^why didn't she box his ears, and send him 
about his business ? " 

" It's all very well to talk," said Mrs. West., 
pathetically appealing to Mr. Brandon ; " is it not, 
sir?" 

" No, my dear," returned her lawful spouse, 
" it 's not very well to talk — ^it 's very unpofite to 
interrupt a gentleman when he 's speaking." 

"I've no doubt, Mr. West. — I believe that's 
your name ?" Mr. Brandon paused for a moment 
to watch the motions of Scroggy, who was making 
a sort of nasal review of his black silk stockings. 
" I 've no doubt, Mr. West., that you are both able 
and willing to promote the ends of justice." 

" Well, that requires con-sideration," replied the 
coachman, hooking his thumbs into the upper part 
of his waistcoat ; " it 's easy enough to see the 
beginnings of justice, but an individual must have 
wery good siffht indeed, I fancy, to see the ends of 
it. — A friend of mine, whose great-grandfather 
foolishly put his head into Chancery, has been try- 
ing, for I don't know how many years, to get to the 
ends of justice, but consequence of the road winding 
about so much, and being so full of ruts, it is sup- 
poseri by them wot 's considered pretty ^oo^yoA^-a, 
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that he hasn't reached the half-way house yet 
a while — rayther a long* stage that, you know, sir." 

It was fortunate that, during these remarks, Mr. 
Brandon was engaged in searching amongst some 
papers in his capacious pocket-book, otherwise he 
could scarcely but have observed the vindictive little 
shakes of the head which Mrs: West., having re- 
moved her chair so as to be beyond the reach of his 
anticipated tiger-like spring, ever and anon ad- 
dressed to Professor Twitter, who, confiding in the 
security of the bulwark afforded by his patron's 
bulky person, went so far as to treat these reproach- 
ful gestures, with exasperating tokens of derision. 

" Here is a five-pound note," said Mr. Brandon, 
clasping his pocket-book, " which I. will leave with 
you, Mr. West. ; and, as soon as you deliver up the 
boy Twitter to myself, or to some parish constable, 
of which I shall receive notice, you may consider 
this note as your own." 

" You are very good, sir," replied Mr. West., 
thrusting his hands into his great-coat pockets; 
" but I can't do it — ^it 's im-possible." 

" Why so?" demanded Mr. Brandon. 

" Because I 'm afeard," returned Mr. West., 
with a shrewd glance at his generous visitor, — 
" I 'm afeard it would be too much like the 'pound- 
ing of felony. If Jemmy Twitter is such a des- 
perate young willin as you 'present him to be, 
it 's a pity you charitable gentlemen should throw 
away your money in attempting* his reclamation. 
If I find him guilty when I catch hold of him, I 
siall be wery happy to place him quite at your 
disposal, gratis. Wirtue is its own reward." 

Mr. Brandon expressed his approbation of these 
sentiments; and as he moveOi \,otn\«^^ ^^ ^'^^-t^ 
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Mr. West, followed him with a candle, as also did 
Jemmy Twitter, walking crab-wise till he reached 
the landing place, when he eflPected his retreat back 
into the parlour, by creeping on his hands and 
knees. As Mr. Brandon was aescending the stairs, 
his attention was arrested by a female voice pouring 
forth a torrent of small invectives, amongst which 
he clearly distinguished those of ^ lazy — idle — dog 
you;' wnereupon he paused, and looked, not only 
inquiringly, but suspiciously, at Mr. West., who 
carelessly observed, that it was only his old lady 
talking to * Scroggy,' as she was in the habit of 
doing when left alone, with which explanation Mr. 
Brandon seemed perfectly satisfied, and took his 
leave forthwith. 

When Mr. West, returned to his apartment, he 
found the professor capering about, wnistling, and 
snapping his fingers, with the most exuberant mani- 
festations of joy at his miraculous escape, while Mrs. 
West., sitting erect in her arm-chair, with a watch- 
fiil, composed, but resolute demeanour, was evidently 
preparing herself for the delivery of an evenina* lee-' 
ture, from which Joseph anticipated deriving little 
pleasure, but great moral profit. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Away ! bold loYer, and mirthful maid ; 
Up and away to tho sun-lit glade. 
Better by far than painted pomp. 
Is a Joyous dance or an innocent romp. 
With hearts lilce the red-deer bounding free, 
Under the waving green-wood tree. 

THB FORBSTKR'S INTTTATIOK. 

The Guelphs and GbibelinS; whose dissensions 
caused so much bloodshed, and shook Florence to 
her centre, during the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, present an historical parallel to the Griddles 
and Petmans, whose unhappy bickerings distracted 
the neighbourhood in wnicn they dwelt, towards 
the close of that memorable winter, which has left 
an indelible impression upon every inhabitant of 
our mother-land, and whose severity was so ably 
vaticinated by the prophet Murphy. The feud 
between the Griddles and the Petmans originated in 
this wise : — Jonathan Petman, who held the ambu- 
latory office of East India messenger, being cousin by 
marriage to the Duke of York's poulterer, was looked 
up to, by an extensive circle, with feelings of unavoid- 
able envy and respect. When England, anxious 
to testify her admiration of one of her most illus- 
trious generals, erected a column in commemoration 
of his achievements, Jonathan Petman, a gallant 
and unembarrassed bachelor, taking a personal in- 
terest in the monument, to which he was (by cour- 
tesy) so closely allied, invited \\ift Gty^^^^ V'^^'^"^ 
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a visit to the ducal column^ and contemplate the 
surprising prospect, which, on payment of sixpence, 
might be enjoyed from its lofty summit. The in- 
vitation was accepted, but picture to yourself the 
secret indignation of Mrs. Griddle, when Mr. Jona- 
than Petman was * mean enough ' to permit her to 
pay out of her own individual pin-money, for a 

f ratification which she naturally expected was to 
e free of all expense whatever. The hostility thus 
engendered between the commodious house of 
Griddle, and the airy apartments of Petman, raged 
for some weeks with undiminished violence; out 
was. at length happily extinguished by Jemima Grid- 
dle meeting ^promiscuously' with Peter Petman, 
second cousin of Jonathan, and the heir-apparent to 
his father's perfumery, at the anniversary ball of 
the illuminatiy better known as the ^ Incorporated 
Improved Benevolent Society of Metropolitan Lamp 
Illuminators.' A polka and a flirtation paved the 
way to a declaration; and afber some delay, and 
many tearful entreaties on Jemima's part, owing to 
Mrs. Griddle's inveterate opposition to anv branch 
of the Petman family, true love triumpned over 
maternal pride, and a day was fixed for the joining 
of hands, and the restoration of harmony. 

Jemima Griddle had a particular acquaintance 
named Matilda Tallytart, wno, like herself, was an 
accomplished folder of fency envelopes. Mr. Tally- 
tart kept an outfitting warehouse on Clerkenwell 
Green, in the window of which it was announced, 
that all articles purchased at that emporium, might 
be paid for by weekly instalments. Now Tilda 
Tallytart was engaged to a genteel young man, 
named Everton Toffey, whose only fault — -barrino' 
a rigid taft of bair on the crovm of laia ^e^^^, ^xA 
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which nothing would naollify — was a somewhat 
reserved and dilatory disposition, which prevented 
him from instituting that delicate inquiry which, in 
all well-regulated families, is looked for after the 
twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth invitation to tea, and 
the second or third visit to Greenwich, and the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens. However, when Peter 
Petman had popped the perplexing question to 
Jemima Griddle, and had received from that in- 
genuous young' person a satisfactory answer, the 
impatience of her dear fKend, Matilda Tallytart, 
could no longer be restrained, and she accordingly 
intimated to Everton, with as much tenderness as 
possible, that if he still entertained serious doubts 
of the propriety of matrimony, it would be more 
agi'eeable to her, that he should mention them at 
once, instead of postponing their disclosure for five 
or ten years, when they might not be quite so 
easily disposed of. Upon this hint, Everton spake : 
the result was a clandestine compact between Je- 
mima and Matilda, for the weddings to take place 
together, and a generous determination to celebrate 
the combined nuptials with two hackney-coaches, 
and a pic-nic party; the skirts of Epping Forest 
being judiciously chosen as the place of ren- 
dezvous. 

And rejoiced are we to announce that this sylvan 
scheme — these hymeneal festivities, so redolent of 
Arcadia in its palmy days — met with all but univer- 
sal admiration, the sole dissentient being an elderly 
aunt of the Griddles, who, not having been invited 
to the feiBj spoke of it in terms of bitter derision, 
and earnestly wished that it might rain pitchforks. 

Despite of these pernicious as^\"t«i.UaTi%,^^ ^^ 
was delightfvd; so were the Gnd^*^', ^^^x<^*^^^ 
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Petmans; so were the Tally tarts; so were the 
ToflPeys — a little warm, perhaps, but not unpleas- 
antly so. As not even Love — though a great 
botanist in his way — can live upon flowers, ample 
provision was made for the comfort of the ^ creature,' 
a fact which two deformed hampers on the respec- 
tive coach-boxes, proclaimed to all whom that 
gratifying information might concern. Deeply do 
we regret that to us hath not been given the pencil, 
and tne faculty divine, to paint in appropriate 
colours that sumptuous banquet, which, distriouted 
over a snow-white table-cloth, margined by the 
green sward, and canopied by the spreading elms of 
Hainault forest, might have tempted the fastidious 
Hamadryads themselves to become carnivorous. 
The carte embraced two Mammoth rump-steak and 
oyster pies, two smaller medley ditto, and three 
dozen tastefully scoUopped pudding ditto ; a marvel- 
lous round of corned beef, flanked by a real Middle- 
sex ham ; a section of a Pennsylvanian cheese ; some 
cold vegetables (iov Miss Sarah Griddle exclusively); 
and a bottle or mixed pickles. To set all these 
delicacies afloat, there were sundry stone-bottles, 
whose motto was — -pro mnnihiis bibo, and which, on 
the extraction of the bungs, exhaled most powerful 
and affecting perfumes. For dessert, there was an 
arsenal of nuts — Spanish, wood, and cocoa ; and, in 
order that nothing might be wanting to make the 
fHe-champetre as recliercM as possible, Mr. George 
Griddle had brought his melodious violin, in a 
gTeen baize bag; and old Charley Bantam, com- 
monly called the ^little warbler,^ had furnished 
himself with a roll of ballads (measuring ten feet 
eight inches), and from which he purposed making 
Uberd quotapions in the course of t\v^ ^ft^mooix. 
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The arbitei' elegantianmi of the party was, of 
course, that g'allant and unembarrassed bachelor 
(cousin by marriage to the Duke of York's poulterer), 
Jonathan Petman, who, in his office as an East 
India messenger, wore on this occasion the collar of 
S. S. (scarlet stuff) attached to a mulberry coloured 
frock-coat, black velveteen small clothes, and long 
drab gaiters; a large oval medal on his breast, 
hio'hly polished with plate powder, which he 
exhibitea as the insignium of his rank, reflecting 
much credit upon his housekeeper. At once, the 
Beau Nash, and Beau Brummel of the company, 
Jonathan Petman did the honours with an ease, a 
grace, and agility, which excited no less admiration 
than did his handsome figure, supported as it was 
by a pair of gaitered limbs whose faultless sym- 
metry, when performing the Highland fling in the 
rotunda of the St. Helena tea-gardens, was the 
universal topic of conversation among the 6lite of 
Maze Pond. 

Next to Jonathan Petman, the most conspicuous 
and popular member of the pic-nic party was 
^ Charley Bantam,' a stout and jovial-lookinff old 
gentleman in a white hat, worn very much off his 
head, and whose dreaminess of eye and loquacious 
dogmatical tone, engendered a strong suspicion that 
he had been out rather late last night, and was 
still (in a moral point of view) not quite at home 
this morning. Nor did this conjecture lose around, 
by the well-known fact. of Charley Bantam oeing a 
P.G.M.N.O. (past grand master of the noble order) 
of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, by which 
chivalrous corporation, his powers as an amateur 
vocalist, were highly appreciated 2L\id e5L\«^\a^. 

Aa 900U as the corks were dr^^i^i C»\kax\^^ ^^jaar 

1^ 
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tam, sitting on the grass with the brim of his 
white hat, pointing almost perpendicularly to the 
sky, a large stone-bottle between his legs, and sur- 
rounded by his ardent admirers, held up a melo- 
dramatic drinking-horn, like that used by Grindoff 
in the cavern scene of the ^ Miller ana his Men,' 
which he ordered Griddle to fill continually — a 
laborious service, which that persevering brazier 
performed with all becoming diligence. 

" Mothers and daughters, cried Bantam, holding 
the foaming goblet before him ; " I 'm about to give 
you a (hiccup) toast: you know that people talk 
about this, and that, and t'other being the happiest 
day of their lives — it 's all (hiccup) fiidge. Don't 
believe 'em — Griddle, fill this horn — they are 
miserable people, all of 'em, only they 're ashamed 
to own it. Now, there's young Totfey there, who 
makes no remarks, but takes it all for granted, he 
fencies this is the happiest (hiccup) day of his life, 
because Tilda tells him so (laughter), the artful little 
baggage (great laughter). Fathers of families, you 
know what happiness is — so do I — so does every 
body — Griddle, fill this horn. — Now there's my 
god-daughter, Mrs. Peter Petman — Jemima Griddle 
that was at half-past nine this morning — she 's all 
smiles, and bloom, and dimples you see, as if such 
things were made to (hiccup) last — stuff I they 're 
like your dandified little shiny leather boots, pretty 
to look at, and not dear perhaps, considering; but, if 
you want something serviceable. Griddle, do as I 've 
done, lay in a good stock of wrinkles and frowns, 
which, like a tough old pair of British bluchers, 
you '11 find to be everlasting wear." 

This odd recommendation caused a titter among the 
ladieS; and a general winking of eyes at one another 
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among the gentlemen, during which Mrs. Bantam 
solemnly raised her own to the hlue firmament, and 
sighed to think there was no such .thing as con- 
science, to smite the unblushing fibber. 

" And now I '11 give you a toast," pursued Mr. 
Bantam, looking thoughtfully in the festive cup ; 
" here's mothers and daughters — fathers of families 
— bridegrooms and brides — ^bless 'em all ; and, last 
of all, here 's old Griddle — (fill this horn) — ^may he 
live till his hair is as white as my hat, and may he 
always appear as respectable." Immense laughter, 
and louQ cries from all quarters of — ^* Griddle, fill 
this horn ! " 

Having finished his facetious oration, and ad- 
justed his cravat, the bow of which had worked its 
way round to his left ear, Mr. Bantam spread out his 
ten feet of lyrical poetry before him, and kindly 
volunteered to oblige his friends with a song. Ac- 
cordingly, after some little time occupied in clearing 
his voice, he succeeded in executing the annexed 
ballad, in the usual unknown tongue of an Anglo- 
Irish comic vocalist. 

Sure Lore is a vile little shirtless tormentor, 

His mother, too, is of aU feeling bereft ; 
But if Vanus will chain us, why, who can prevent her? 

And when your heart 's gone, you *ve no paico of mind lefC 
Love 's a Will-o*-the-wisp— to a deep ditch he '11 guide us. 

Where in anguish we tumble and flounder about. 
Then he pulls off bis mask, and begins to deride us, 
'Gause he knows that once in we can niver get out. 
Singing filaloo, kilaloo— 1 what a smother ! 

"Die dear craters for marcy beseechingly call; 
If I marry one, why it's killing each other — 
Och ! Parliment-house let me marry them all. 

There 's Kathleen's bright eyes, for which hundreds are sighing, 

To think of the mischief they 've already done ; 
When their glance falls upon me, I fancy I /m dying, 

For my heart melts like butter that 's left in the sun. 
When she smiles, you 'd suppose all the iligant fairies 

Were dancing at one o* their thrapenny hops; 
Her voice is so musical— nought like it there is— 

When she sings, the nightingale instantly stops. 
Singing filaloo, tec. 
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For Ellen's sweet lips, arn't I constantly weeping? 

More luscious than peaches, more rosy than wine, 
As one day on a soft mossy banlc she lay sleeping, 

A hungry bee lighted upon them to dine ; 
Indignant I fldw, and a stem rebulce gave it. 

By snatching it up 'twist my teeth, so uncouth ; 
When suddenly — though perhaps some here won't belaTO it — 

The honey ran out o' both sides o' my mouth. 
Singing fllaloo, tec. 

Such a nate little foot has my Norah— be aisy t 

And never before me again let it pass ; 
As it trips o*er the meadow, it don't touch a daisy, 

But you 'd thinlc *t were a little white mouse in the grass ; 
At a fair or a cbrist'ning, a walce or a wedding. 

In each Jig it performs so divinely its part. 
That the boys shout out ' murtherl' while I stand by dreading 

Lest that little foot should run off with my heart. 
Singing fllaloo, Ice. 

By Killamey's dark lalce, there's a maiden who wanders 

Or sits on the dizzy cliff, pensive and lone ; 
Grief shades her pale brow as she tearfully ponders 

On hopes that are blighted, and days that are gone ; 
The youth that ador'd her, and whom she lov'd dearly, 

In deep ocean slumbers where no passions stir. 
She tells the sad tale to the cold winds sincerely. 

And as I love sad stories, of course I love her. 
Singing fllaloo, &c. 

My heart this same love, does torment so and bother. 

Like a bird that's let loose, in a fruiterer's shop; 
It looks at one sweet thing, and then at the other. 

But can't make its mind up, on which flrst to hop 
If Kathleen I wed, then foul envy will lurk 

In poor Norah's bosom, whose love is not small ; 
Faith! a thought has Just struck me— bedadi I'll turn Turk, 

And then, be my sowl 1 can't I marry them all t 
Singing fllaloo, &c. 

Encouraged by the flattering applause with which 
his humble efforts were rewarded, the ^ little warbler ' 
generously announced his intention, of obliging with 
some further extracts from his voluminous budget ; 
and was about making preparations for that purpose, 
when, to his severe astonishment, he discovered that 
there was a rival in the field, and that a large share 
of public attention was being engrossed, by a ^ young 
varlet ' in a soldier's coat and olack small-clothes, 
who was standing on his hands, and singing, as he 
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clapped together his shoeless feet^ such miserable 
doggTel as fairly set Mr. Bantam's teeth on edge— 
a contemptuous expression which, we apprehend, 
the subjoined specimen will fully justify : — 

" You all have seen the setting sun 
Afore he vent to bed ; 
But now you see another son, 
Yot stands upon his head — 
Ri tol looral," &c &c. 

Mrs. Griddle was also highly incensed at this un- 
mannerly and unauthorized intrusion; and address- 
ing Joe West, as * Mr. Coachman,' she desired him 
to order the boy to go away immediately — ^for, as 
Mrs. Griddle justly observed, ' they had no occa- 
sion for purfessionals — ^they was all very well able 
to sing for theirselves.' 

" Now, Jemmy," said Mr. West., looking as grave 
as possible, " you must go and wersify in another 
street — company won't have no purfessionals here ; 
it ain't genteel. 

The improvisatore regarded his patron and tute- 
lary-guardian with an arch, insinuating look ; and 
assuming an obsolete, but once popular, half-manual, 
half-nasal gesture, he exclaimed — " Don't you like 
it, master?— Walker!" 

The tone, manner, and relative position of the 
actors in this little interlude^ — old Joe West., with 
his pretended gravity, and the butt-end of his whip 
resting on the ground, like a respectable magician ; 
the improvisatore, in his military equipments and 
bare legs (his epaulettes seeming as if his wings 
had recently been clipped) — ^brought forcibly before 
the spectator's mental eye that charming scene in 
which the ^ dainty Ariel,' addressing Prospero, says, 
^^ Do you love me, master? — No ! " What a beauti- 

n3 
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fill counterpart to the roguish interrogatory of 
Jemmy Twitter — "Don't you like it, master? — 
Walker!" 

With this artful insinuation, and shaking his 
head knowingly at Mr. West., ' Young Flibuerty- 
gibbet' (as Joe called him) threw a summerset or 
two, and then trundled himself off like a hoop into 
the forest, where he derived some amusement from 
challenging those congenial spirits the squirrels to 
feats of agility, and beating them upon their own 
ground. 

A fire having been kindled, and Spillei-'s cele- 
brated kettle brought into requisition, preparations 
on an extensive scale were made for doing justice to 
the cup that cheers but not inebriates; pending 
which, Mr. Joseph West, and his friend Mr. Bodffer 
rambled into a secluded and narrow path bounded 
by blackberry-bushes, where their heavy drab over- 
coats, top-boots, and whips, created no slight sensa- 
tion amongst the bright-eyed little denizens of the 
forest, who naturally wondered what could possibly 
have induced those Cockney barbarians to wander 
so far from their native turbulence and smoke. 

Bodger was a hard-featured man of strong feel- 
ings and morbid prejudices. His never-ending 
grievance was the ' meteriopolitan magistrate' — an 
order of satraps, upon which Bodger would expatiate 
for hours, with unchristian virulence. 

Strolling along, with his hands folded behind 
him, Mr. West, began to moralize in a Solomon-Hke 
strain of wisdom, of which our space will only allow 
us to present one or two specimens. 
^ " Well," said Mr. West., looking up philosophi- 
cally at the chestnut-trees, " the country certainly 
IS wery, wery beautiful; but I must coxiifts&,tJa».t t 
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give the preference to Cheapside. None of their 
Maypoles can come up to our Moniment; and as 
for their prospects, what are they when put along- 
side of our Lord Mayor's Show ? " 

"I don't approve of that there Show/' replied 
Bodger, thrusting his arm determinately into his 
greatcoat-pocket — "not by no means, I don't. 
What right have they to blockade the main public 
thoroughfares of that there great metropolis? Why 
are my bosses to suffer 'cause they will make a 
hexhibition of the Mare ?" 

" Of a summer's evening," observed Mr. West., 
calmly pursuing the original train of his reflections, 
"I've heered some 'fatuated people say, that to 
walk up a hill between two hedgerows is heavenly : 
it maybe, or it may not — but for my part, I 'd much 
rayther, on a fine Sunday, when the days are at the 
longest, after I 've been a-listening to an authordox 
sermon at one of the old city churches, take a plea- 
sant stroll down the shady side of Old Broad Street. 
Over and over again, when the sim 's been setting 
beautifully on the chimneys, have I stood with my 
eyes fixed upon the offices of the ^ Real del Monte 
Mining Association,' till the tears came into 'em. 
It 's sweet, altho' its melancholy, to stop afore the 
Excise, and ponder o'er the wisions of the past." • 

" When are they goin' to throw open Fleet-street 
agin, I should like to know?" demanded Bodger, 
tying an extra knot in the thong of his whip. " How 
much longer are we to be driven all round them 
houses ? Three blessed weeks have they bin about 
that there job, and the meteriopolitan magistracy 
will not interfere; and yet they call themselves 
Justices!" And Bodger's lip curled witk a. «a»L^ 
of sarcasm perfectly Meplii8topVie\i«t^« 



M 
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Mr. West, felt that in Dodger's present unhappy 
frame of mind, all attempts to inspire him with a 
love of the beautiful must be unavailing, and having 
no sympathy with his morbid prejudices, Joseph 
prudently abstained from making any fiirther re- 
marks, and the two coachmen strolled along in 
silence, till they reached the rendezvous Irom 
whence they started, where they found an attentive 
circle of ladies and gentlemen, who were listening 
to a political discussion between Mr. Griddle and 
Mr. Toffey phre, the subjects being, the European 
balance of power, the aggressive policy of Russia, 
the holy alliance, and tne prospect of war all over 
the world. 

TofFey was a renowned foreign pditician, and 
being a tailor, always carried a small piece of pipe- 
clay in his waistcoat-pocket, with which he was 
now describing two parabohc figures at right angles 
to each other, on the under side of Mrs. Griddle's 
tea-tray, for the better illustration of his argument. 
"There's Roosher, and there's Proosher," said 
Toffey, pointing to the diagram, which, after at- 
tentively contemplating for a few minutes, Griddle, 
who was a man of few words and sluggish imagi- 
nation, pronounced to be ^ good.' 

" Wery well, then," pursued Toffey, with increased 
animation, " Roosher, which we '11 say is here, sends 
out her armies here and here, and here and there;" 
and Toffey drew radiating lines to the cardinal 
points of the compass. " Do you imderstand ? " 

Griddle nodded; for he would not have told 
an untruth on any account. 

" Now, then," continued Toffe y, folding his arni 
with unbounded confidence in his own resources 
" what becomes of Proosher ? " 
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Griddle leaned his chin upon his hand, and looked 
very earnestly at the tea-board, with knitted brow 
and contracted lips. He could not clearly see the 
exact force of Toffey's argument ; but he gave it a 
sort of qualified assent, by an ejaculation of ^hum/ 

"Consequently," said Tofiey, drawing a vast 
circle on the tea-board; "consequently, Roosher 
has us com-pletely : we can't stir hand nor foot 
against her : she can throw such a line round us 
as will tie us up in less than no time, in a manner 
o' speaking. Mark my words! Aggrawate her, 
and she'll do it." 

"How?" demanded Griddle, winking with ar- 
gumentative energy. 

"How?" rejoined Toffey, measuring his op- 
ponent from his crown to his watch-seals. " Can 
we do in such a wariable climate as oum, without 
fire and candle?" 

" Not at all," rejoined Griddle, with firmness. 

" And can we have fire and candle," said Toffey, 
"without timber and taller?" 

Griddle reflected for a moment, and then answered 
emphatically, " No." 

• " And don't all our timber and taller come from 
Roosher ? " exclaimed Toffey, putting his pipe-clay 
in his pocket, as if he should have no fiirther 
occasion for it. ^'Let Roosher shut to her ports 
and keep in her exportations, where are we? — 
that's the question. Where are we ? Why, in dark- 
ness wisible ; how are we ? Frizen." 

Griddle heaved a half-suppressed groan, and 
scratched his pericranium severely, but it was of no 
avail ; he could not follow the minute ramifications 
of Toffey's intricate logic ; he had already got into 
a maze, and he scarcely knew how to extricate 
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himself; he might have kept pace with Toffey 
at one time when in his youthml vigour^ but as 
a tinman and braziei* of late years^ his intellectual 
powers had been cramped and weakened by intense 
appHcation to soldering. He gave it up. 

As we stated before, Mr. Tallytart nad brought 
with him his Cremona, so that the votaries of Terp- 
sichore might not be disappointed, in the event 
of no itinerant violinist coming forward, to tmder- 
take the musical department on this festive oc- 
casion. The M. C. was, of course, that gallant and 
unembarrassed bachelor, J. Petman, and it was pretty 
generally expected, that he would have opened the 
ball with his celebrated Hie-hland fling ; but this 
honour the bachelor most gallantly declined, and in- 
sisted upon Mr. and Mrs. Peter Petman (late Griddle), 
leading off in the contrS-danse of Sir Roger 
de Coverley, which they did, with great eclat; 
for Peter, though inclined to be stout, and not 
gifted witii strong powers of respiration, wore thin 
nankeen trousers and light pumps, which partly 
counterbalanced these constitutional drawbacks. 
The only gentleman who wished to be excused 
dancing altogether, was that attenuated and amiable 
person, Everton Toffey, who carried Tilda's new 
parasol under his arm, and to overcome whose 
fastidious scruples, the physical force of two middle- 
aged ladies was employed with the happiest results, 
the real motive oi Everton's refusal (so it was 
whispered) being a nervous fear of deranging his 
elegant skv-blue embroidered satin long-ended 
stock, which was plaited all down the front very 
prettily, in imitation of a shroud, and ornamented 
with a garnet pin, resembling a small jam tart. The 
great feature, nowever, of the bal was Mr. Charles 
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Bantam, who, assisted by Mrs. Griddle, displayed 
an indefatigable activity, and decision of purpose, 
which elicited, as they rushed down the middle 
and back again, the wildest tokens of gTatification 
from all present, the ill-conditioned Bodger, of 
course, always excepted. General was the clap- 
ping of hands, loud and hearty was the cheering, 
vigorous and startlingly brisk was the fiddling, 
when at the heirfit of their gallopade. Bantam's 
white hat flew off, and in looking round for it, he 
missed his footing, and fell backwards as if to 
provide an elastic couch for his partner, Mrs. 
Griddle, of which that substantial lady availed her- 
self without farther invitation. 

Fortunately, no damage was done beyond a little 
momentary embarrassment on the lady s part ; and 
the festivities were about to be resumed, when loud 
cries of * Help ! help ! ' which proceeded from the 
depths of the forest, excited a universal feeling of 
astonishment and alarm. The most active members 
of the party immediately started off in the direction 
from whence the cries arose, which, though re- 
peated at intervals, became every moment less dis- 
tinct, as if the unhappy creature who gave them 
utterance, was being rapidly hurried along* by his 
captors. At length the cries died away entirely, 
and the stragglers were returning, in deep per- 
plexity to the spot, where their friends remained 
anxiously waiting the result of their exertions, 
when suddenly a farmer's lad, in a round frock, 
came running up, and told them that two men, one 
of whom carried a sack on his shoulder, had been 
pursuing through the forest, a boy about his own 
size, and he feared that they had succeeded in 
catching him; and carrying him off against his in- 
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clination. From the description, no doubt existed 
tliat the boy in question was the unfortunate 
Jemnry Twitter ; but what motive there could have 
been ior any person kidnapping* a poor outcast like 
that, no one could divine. Appeals were made to 
Mr. West., as the boy's supposed gniardian, but in vain. 
Poor old Joe seemed completely paralyzed by the 
intensity of his sympathy, and the big; tears rolled 
down his fiirrowea cheeks, as with his eyes bent on 
the ground, and surrounded by the awe -struck 
crowd, he murmured to himself—" Poor Jemmy ! 
poor Jemmv! I should have thought your inno- 
cence would have protected you; but it often 
happens, that they oecome the greatest wictims 
wot never injured a fellow creetur's hair in their 
lives, and never stood on nobody's head 'cepting and 
saving their own." 

The sun went down in crimson splendour behind 
the shadowy and silent forest ; the soft wind sighed 
along the oladed grass, or stuTed the whispering 
leaves ; but the gloom which was stealing over hiU 
and moorland was not more profoimd, than that 
which had gathered round the hearts of young and 
old, in their compassion for an unknown vagrant 
boy. So true it is that the chain of humanity is 
not composed exclusively of golden links — the same 
cloud darkens the palace and the hovel ; and not 
even the beggar's staff can fall from his hand, but 
it causes a sympathetic vibration in the monarch's 
sceptre. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Here we have plot and counterplot, 
And as one valiant host attacks the fort, 
Another cuts the ground from under it; 
While mighty Jove on high, with brow austere, 
His flood-dispensing engines summons forth. 
And swallows up both camp and citadel. 

MOBLEPOTATUS. 

A WEEK, an eventful week, had elapsed since the 
unexpected appearance of Lord Petersham, had 
created a revolution in the feeling's and prospects of 
the inmates of Shuttleworth Hall. Walter Brandon 
was already far, far at sea, having first exchanged 
vows of unalterable affection witn Mary Shuttle- 
worth ; and the pang's of separation from one whose 
memory she so fondly cherished, derived but little al- 
leviation from the marked, though formal, attentions 
bestowed upon her by her saturnine-looking relative, 
the pseudo Lord Petersham. Hitherto Mr. Shuttle- 
worth had held no conversation with Mary, beyond 
what has been already stated in reference to her 
acceptance of Staunton as a suitor. He was wait- 
ing for his promised communication from Mr. 
Brandon; till then his ambition lang'uished for 
lack of its proper stimulant, and his plans were not 
susceptible of complete development. The appear- 
ance of Staunton was by no means calculated to 
inspire confidence, or to induce those who were 
interested in his pretensions, to dispense with fur- 
ther evidence of their validity. In ^ene-^^l co;^- 
panjr^ bis perfect reserve "w^a x^^"a?c^<i^ Vj ^^< 
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Shuttleworth as the infallible token of high breed- 
ing, and as indicating an essentially aristocratic 
frame of mind. Not a movement nor a gesture of 
his noble nephew escaped Mr. Shuttleworth's vigi- 
lant observation, but was sure to be commented 
upon at the first opportunity in Mary's presence 
and hearing. The poor e^irrs heart sank as she 
listened to these perpetually glowing encomiums; 
and a sort of instinctive apprehension pervaded her 
mind, that sooner or later those rosy bowers of bliss, 
which her young fancy had so long been fabricat- 
ing in secret, would vanish for ever, and be suc- 
ceeded by a gloomy desert, where some dark wan- 
derer pointed to a nameless and a solitary grave. 

The embarrassments of Shuttleworth Hall, how- 
ever, extended beyond the narrow circle in which 
Lord Petersham exercised a concentrated influence. 
Poor Lady Bloomsbury suffered materially in her 
mind, by reason of the unsettled position of her 
daughter Helen, who, it may be remembered, was 
engaged to Captain Hippesley, upon certain condi- 
tions, which, if not expressed, were, by one of the 
contracting parties at least, most distinctly under- 
stood. Day after day did Lady Bloomsbury dili- 
gently search the writings of the journalists, to see 
if any rumours were in circulation of the dreaded 
marriage of Hippesley's uncle, old Lord Kew, to 
whom he was heir-presumptive; and more firm 
became her resolve to prohibit all communication 
between Captain Hippesley and Helen, when that 
deprecated alliance being a fait accompli, the cap- 
tain himself must inevitably lose caste, and disap- 
pear from the rank of first class suitors, to be rated 
on Almack's books with those unworthy vessels, the 
^ detrimentals/ in whose dreary fortunes any expe- 
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rienced chaperon would shudder at the bare idea of 
her protegee's perilous embarkation. But though, 
Captain Hippesley's hopes of accession to the peer- 
age being utterly annihilated, Helen would, of 
course, be reducea to the painful necessity of dis- 
countenancing any claim upon her affections, which 
his personal merits might unhappily have estab- 
lished, still Lady Bloomsbury could not reconcile 
her active benevolence to a decree of entire and per- 
petual banishment. The proud divinity of Helen 
exacted all the honours, and could not be satisfied 
with less than a coronet. Moreover, there was 
in Helen's biography, one dark and melancholy 
chapter, to redeem which an attractive title was 
imperatively required. To Laura, however, none 
of these forcible araniments applied. She was 
younger, more gay, less aspiring, and had never 
known any greater disappointments than those 
for which an inattentive milliner, was occasionally 
responsible. Under these very peculiar circum- 
stances. Lady Bloomsbury suggested the propriety 
of Laura taking an early assignment from Helen of 
Captain Hippesley's tender re^rds, than which, in 
the conscientious discharffe of her maternal duties. 
Lady Bloomsbury affirmed and believed that nothing 
could be less objectionable, or in stricter keeping 
with what she regarded as the best guide for 
parents in all their difficulties — ^the usages of the 
' best society.' 

But, as ii to show how the most meritorious de- 
signs may be frustrated, by a want of sympathy in 
those whose co-operation is essential to their suc- 
cess, Laura Bloomsbury, instead of adhering to the 
parental standard, had lent a too indulgent ear to 
the pleadings of that * rural solicitor/ Mr. Thomas 
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Inglewood, who, however awkward he might be 
in conducting suits for his clients, had been very 
expert in managing his own. Emboldened by 
certain little tokens of encouragement which he 
had received, Mr. Inglewood, a tew days after his 
introduction to Miss Laura Bloomsbury, trans- 
mitted to Shuttleworth Hall a polite note (in which 
Charlotte's fine Italian hand was clearly manifest), 
apprising Laura that the Grand Duke of Schoffen- 
spitzhoffel — whose name has already graced these 

pages — was about to make his entree into N , 

for which triumphal arches were then in process of 
erection; and offering Laura tickets for herself and 
friends, to view the procession from the first floor 
balcony of an obliging silversmith, who resided 
opposite the Town Hall. Unable to resist this 

Eolite temptation, Laura and Helen, accompanied 
y Lord Petersham and Mary Shuttleworth, to 
whom for the last few days his lordship had been 
unremitting in his sedate attentions, took their 
departure n*om Shuttleworth Hall in a barouche ; 
and Mr. Shuttleworth being absent on business. 
Lady Bloomsbury was left solvs till after luncheon) 
when the tedium of solitude was agreeably re- 
lieved, by an unexpected visit from Sir Otto de 
Beauvoir. 

" I am going to surprise you, my dear Lady 
Bloomsbury — ^will you forgive me?" said Sir Otto, 
smiling, as he drew from the pocket of his velvet- 
lapelled surtout a newspaper, which he unfolded, 
and raising his eye-glass, quickly discovered the 
paragraph to which he wished to direct her lady- 
ship's attention. 

Lady Bloomsbury took the paper with a trem- 
bling "hand, and having perused attentively the 
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chronicle of ' marriages/ silently laid it down, with 
an appearance of deep emotion. 

" Were you quite prepared for that intelligence ?" 
said Sir Otto, in the softest tone of sympathy. 

" I was," replied Lady Bloomsbury, as some 
natural tears stole from behind her raised handker- 
chief — simple, but significant little messengers of 
woe. 

^^ Well ! let us hope that it is all for the best," 
said Sir Otto, gently beating time, as it were, with 
his gold-mounted eye-glass. " I trust so — I be- 
lieve so— all for the best." 

Lady Bloomsbury shook her head. She trusted 
also, and believed, in contradiction to her sighs. 

"When great calamities overtake us, my dear 
Lady Bloomsbury," observed Sir Otto, with an air 
of dilettante stoicism — ^^ when great calamities 
overtake us, which no forethought nor prudence of 
our own could possibly avert, our duty, no less 
than our wisdom, commands that we should meet 
them with placid resignation. What might be 
his age?" 

" Lord Kew? — About fifty-seven, I believe." 

" In-deed !— And the lady?" 

" I have no idea." 

" Of course," said Sir Otto, exhibiting his last 
new row of teeth, ^' I presume that all correspon- 
dence between Miss Helen and Captain Hippesley 
is suspended?" 

Lady Bloomsbury sighed again, and sorrowfully 
replacing her handkerchief in her reticule, observed 
that it was a sad thing for poor Helen. 

" Do you think she was very — very much at- 
tached ?" and Sir Otto paused and waited anxiously 
for an answer. 
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" Oh dear, yes," replied Lady Bloomsbury, in 
great distress. 

Sir Otto put his hand to his lips, and uttered a 
slight inarticulate ejaculation, 

^^ Poor girl ! " said Lady Bloomsbury ; " she has 
gone through a great deal." 

Sir Otto thnist his eye-glass into his bosom, and 
perceiving that Lady Bloomsbury had not yet quite 
recovered from the agitation, excited by the fatal 
tidinffs of Lord Kew's marriage, deemed it ad- 
visable, in order not to distress her ladyship by 
fiirther conversation just at present, to take a quiet 
walk from one end of the drawing-room to the other 
— which he did accordingly, stopping midway to 
bend over and inhale the intoxicating fragrance of a 
splendid bouquet, in a china vase on the cheffonier. 

When he returned to his seat, he was gratified at 
finding her ladyship looking much better. 

" Blow will you manage to break this melancholy 
intelligence?" said Sir Otto; "it must be done 
carefully, gently — ^very gently." 

"Helen is not altogether unprepared," replied 
Lady Bloomsbury : " indeed, she has been expecting 
it for some time ; but still it will be a severe shock ; 
one disappointment following so soon upon another." 

" It is very unfortunate — ^distressingly so," replied 
Sir Otto ; " and every one, I 'm sure, must sym- 
pathize, deeply sympathize, with Miss Bloomsbury 
in these little afflictions du cceur, if I may so speak. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking, my dear Lady 

Bloomsbury, of Rochefoucault's maxim; you know 
what I mean?" 

Lady Bloomsbury observed that it was some 
jears since she had read any French author. She 
aid not think tbey were proper for femSNAaa, 
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^^ ^ There is spmething/ " pursued Sir Otto, with 
an air of playful hesitation " (I ana quoting Roche- 
foucault) ^ there is something in the distresses even 
of our best friends, which is not altogether dis- 
pleasing to us;' it's a French sentiment, para- 
doxical and apparently bitter, but there's truth 
in it. I feel that there is truth in it at this present 
moment. Shall I go on? No. I see that you 
deem me imcharitable." 

"You are mistaken," said Lady Bloomsbury, 
coldly ; " I was not thinking so." 

" Were you not ? Well then, I will explain." 
Sir Otto paused, and leaning forward in his chair 
with a prepossessing smile, he said, confidentially, 
" I don't think, my dear Lady Bloomsbury, entre 
7iotis, — I don't think that the union of Helen and 
Captain Hippesley woidd be attended with those 
felicitous results which you and many of her 
nearest and dearest friends so ardently antici- 
pate." 

" There is no telling," replied Lady Bloomsbury, 
her brow gpradually resuming its native serenity ; 
" marriage often makes a great alteration. I trust 
sincerely. Sir Otto, that all will be for the best." 

"Upon that point I am quite convinced," said 
Sir Otto, " quite convinced. Of Captain Hippesley, 

Eersonally, I know, as you are aware, very little. I 
ave seen him, say half a dozen times, — not more ; 
but have never had any conversation with him 
worthy of the name — ^never. He seems to me, my 
dear Lady Bloomsbury, to be a passably well-bred 
man; but there is — at least I fancy so — there is 
a self-concentratedness about him, which I do not 
think compatible with that unfattftT^^ m\»«t^^sxv^ 
of thought and sentiment, -wTtiici^ gqitisJ^^wJ^'^ "^^ 
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bond and essence of connubial felicity. Am I suffi- 
ciently clear?" 

^* Your observation is very just, Sir Otto," replied 
Lady Bloomsbury. "Captain Hippesley has at 
times a sort of pre-occupied look. Helen herself 
has noticed it. I used to ascribe it to the un- 
certainty of his expectations, which made him more 
thoughtfiil and dejected than the generality of 
young men of his profession." 

" No, I suspect that it is his idiosyncrasy," re- 
turned Sir Otto, elevating his expressive eyebrows; 
" his fether, I am given to understand, was a very 
eccentric person, and was accustomed once in every 
year, to make his coachman dine with him, on 
which occasions he treated him with ceremonious 
politeness, for no better reason than because he 
bore a fiEtncied resemblance to the great Marshal 
Saxe, that colossal warrior but indifferent gram- 
marian; but we are digressing from our text. 
Helen I regard, and I believe there are hundreds 
who participate in this feeling, — I regard as a being 
of the most exalted endowments — a goddess — ^who 
demands a Raphael to appreciate and to adore her. 
Now, you will pardon my freedom, but is Captain 
Hippesley qualified to form that estimate, and to 
display that adoration ? I think every candid mind 
will unhesitatingly answer — No." 

Having finished this eloquent little disquisition, 
Sir Otto resumed his native rigidity, and tapping 
his gold snuff-box, seemed much gratified witn the 
impression produced upon himseli by his own elo- 
quence. 

" What do you think of my nephew, Lord Peter- 
sbam f " asked Lady Bloomsbury. 
Sir Otto islirugged his shoiilAeTa Qi^ ^w^ ^"^ 
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French extraction), and smiled as if he could have 
made a revelation, but charity forbade it. 

" Mr, Shuttleworth, you know, is seeking to bring 
about a match between him and Mary," said Lady 
Bloomsbury ; "itis very wrong — exceedingly wrong; 
for what is Mary ? She is a good, kind-hearted girl, 
but not by any means accomplished, or at all 
adapted to move in the best society. Oh dear, no." 

^^ An hereditary failing, probably," suggested Sir 
Otto, " which art, with all its resources, is unable 
to supply. Nature, you know, my dear Lady 
Bloomsbury, is very partial — very partial in her 
gifts." 

^'My daughters have received what is called 
a finished education," said Lady Bloomsbury, " and 
are consequently fitted to adorn any society. Laura's 
capacity, you know, is very good ; but with respect 
to Helen, all her nlasters acknowledge that she has 
decided talent." 

" Therefore, Raphael, must be her worshipper," 
murmured Sir Otto, with an approving nod. 

" So far as mind is concerned," rejoined Lady 
Bloomsbury, "my girls take after their poor dear 
father. Sir Roger, who was a man of very superior 
attainments, and great inventive genius. You have 
heard, of course, of ^ Bloomsbury's patent double- 
action garden irrigator ? ' " 

Sir Otto politely observed that he had been 
highly gratified by an inspection of it a-t the ex- 
hibition of the " Society of Arts," some years ago. 

" Nor should I think so much of my brother's 
ambition in this respect," said Lady Bloomsbury, 
in allusion to the projected marriage of Mary 
Shuttleworth with her noble cousin, " we.^^ \^ ^^^^^ 
that the poor girl's affectioua ai^ \^"^-^ ^t^^'^^^^ 
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You have seen young Walter Brandon, a very well 
behaved and rather handsome young man, with 
auburn hair, something like Laura's ? " 

^^ I have heard of such a person ; he is an em^ 
phye of Mr. Shuttleworth's, as I understand." 

" He was employed in his counting-house ; but my 
brother has recently sent him out to South America, 
to transact some business there ; when he will return, 
it is impossible to say. It would therefore be very 
foolish of Mary to make herself unhappy on his 
account, though I fear the poor girl is constantly 
thinking of him. You know the Rev. Mr. Bleat? 

"Any relation to the Bleats of Shepherd's- 
vale?" 

" Not that I am aware of. He comes of a very 
ffood family, and his uncle is prebend of Hochester. 
Now, from what I have heard and seen — this is 
between ourselves — ^but there is little doubt that 
Mr. Bleat has formed an attachment to Mary, al- 
though I do not think that either she or her father 
is at present aware of it." 

" You would recommend Mr. Bleat as an eligible 
succedaneum (if I may use the term) for my Lord 
Petersham?" 

"Most certainly," replied Lady Bloomsbury; 
" he is rather vain, which is the failing of most young 
clergymen ; but I believe him to be truly amiable, 
and I really think he would make Mary a very 
good husband, and Helen thinks so too." 

" But in that event, how do you propose disposing 
of your noble nephew. Lord Petersham ?" 

" Well, if I could only convince Helen that it 
would be the height of imprudence to think of an 
alliance with Captain Hippesley, now that things 
iave taken such an unfortunate tuiu, \ ^wi\.^\iw^ 
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no difficulty in persuading her to bestow her hand 
upon Lord Petersham, who, if he is anxious to 
marry one of his cousins, could scarcely hesitate be- 
tween Mary and Helen, supposing that Helen were 
in a position to entertain his addresses." 

Sir Otto made a singular motion with his eye- 
brows and his outspread palms, which, being inter- 
Ereted, signified, that of course gallantry prevented 
im from engaging* with a lady in logical warfare, 
but he really could not, with every possible defe- 
rence, subscribe to her ladyship's dictum. 

" Helen is a girl of very good sense," said Ladv 
Bloomsbury, apparently not observing Sir Otto s 
pantomimic protest ; " and though it is sometimes 
difficult to induce her to abandon an opinion which 
she has formed upon mature consideration, yet she 
is much more accessible to reason, and consequentiy 
more tractable, than Lam*a ; for Laura, as you must 
have observed, is thoughtiess. I don't think she is 
wilful exactly, but she is so much the creature of 
impulse ; and then she has such spirits, you see. I 
exceedingly regret that she should ever have formed 
any acquaintance with Mr. Inglewood, who is a 
person I don't at all approve of. Captain Hippes- 
Jey, with all his deficiencies, would be infinitely pre- 
ferable to him, for he is merely a solicitor." 

" And what is Miss Bloomsoury's opinion of her 
proposed admirer ? " inquired Sir Otto, with a very 
slight trace of acid in his youthfiil countenance. 

" I don't know," said Lady Bloomsbury, confi- 
dentially ; " you see my nephew's position is not 
yet satisfactorily established. There may be obsta- 
cles in the way of proving his pedisTee, after having 
been so long abandoned by hla uiiioTtvrDkaX*^ ^'Kt^^oJ^. 

Of course, be must expect Bom^ 0^5^^^^^"^^^^^"^^ 
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Linford family, who, on failure of direct heirs, 
would be entitled to the Petersham estates. His 
personal recommendations are good; he is very 
well informed — has travelled a great deal, and 
speaks several languages fluently. Helen tells me 
his Italian is very pure." 

"Between friends — ^mere friends," observed Sir 
Otto, " a community of languages may consolidate 
mutual esteem — ^mutual esteem ; but this rule does 
not apply to those sacred, deeply sacred engage- 
ments which are the offspring (if you will pardon 
nie the old-fashioned expression) of love. There, 
my dear Lady Bloomsbury, the grand object is, to 
reconcile apparent incompatibilities — the gentle 
and the proud — the romantic and the wise — the 
sanguine and the sedate ; those are the couplets in 
the ^ Paradise Regained * of matrimony, which are 
felt by a cultivated ear to be the most harmonious. 
You concede my first position?" 

" Helen has seen so little of her cousin at pre- 
sent," said Lady Bloomsbury, "that she has 
scarcely been able to obtain any real insight into 
his disposition." 

" Miss Bloomsbury mtisty^ said Sir Otto, — " it 's a 
strong word, — but Miss Bloomsbury must have the 
undivided worship of a devotee ; that is my second 
position." 

" I admit that Helen is rather exacting." 

" Not unreasonably so," returned the knight ; 
" where much is given, by them is much required. 
The young are too much engrossed by the pursuit 
of pleasure, to be susceptible of that devotional rap- 
ture which beauty, combined with talent, is fitted 
to inspire, which is at once its natural aliment and 
Its unquestionable due. A.t mat^ie ^^^— iQ\\.^ — 
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forty-seven — the individual is able to appreciate him- 
self j and to render his meed of homage to the divi- 
nity who must have Raphael for her worshipper ; 
that is my third position, which I think, upon re- 
flection, you cannot demur to. You will excuse 
me, my dear Lady Bloomsbury, I am a free 
speaker; but frankness, excessive frankness, per- 
haps, is my foible. I am going this morning to a 
picture auction. Splendid moonlight by Pether. 
Remember me kindly to all the ladies — to all — 
adieu." 

And with this gallant request. Sir Otto made a hasty, 
vacillating bow to Lady Bloomsbury, and retired in 
a flutter of spirits, for which her ladyship was quite 
at a loss to conceive any adequate provocation, un- 
less, indeed ^but the idea was almost too ridicu- 
lous, and so her ladyship dismissed it at once from 
her speculating mind, and directed her attention to 
those djelicate transfers alluded to in her conversa- 
tion with Sir Otto de Beauvoir, and to effect which 
required all the tender assiduity and diplomatic 
tact which respectively belong to a mama and a 
minister. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The ipectral shape of my infirmity, 

Purtues me still, and with its woman's scorn. 

To sting my soul to madness and despair. 

FALSX IlfPBB88ION8. 

Tub entrSe of his highness the Grand Duke of 

Schoffenspitzhoffel into N , was heralded^ not 

by a flourish of trumpets^ but a flourish of goose- 
quills, which as effectually prepared the public 
mind for that cataract of honour, which ducal con- 
descension was about to precipitate upon it, and 
lessened the shock, which otherwise might have 
been attended with injurious results. Through the 
triumphal arches, decorated with evergreens and 
gay banners, and bearing the inscription ^welcome' 
in cabbage-rose type, his highness — a fine, mihtary- 
looking man, with a star on his braided blue fi'OCK, 
and his hat a little poised on one side — drove a cur- 
ricle, drawn by two spirited bays, with silver mount- 
ed harness, and crimson satin rosettes at their 
heads. The corporation had been up all night, la- 
boriously employed in the preparation of an eloquent 
address, which was read to his highness by the 
mayor, an old man, with a round head, very promi- 
nent ears, and carefully chained, who had scarcely 
stammered through two lines of it before he was in 
a profuse perspiration, and so remained till its con- 
clusioD^ when the free-scbiooV \io^», ^t^^^u \jl^ va. 
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picturesque array under a temporary shed, closed 
their eyes, and shouted with spasmodic enthusiasm. 
Nor did the ladies (Heaven bless 'em ! as Mr. 
Shuttleworth exclaimed, as he looked upon their 
blooming countenances with tearfiil rapture) ne- 
glect to wave their lace-bordered kerchiefs from the 
balconies, producing an effect which the Lady 
Mayoress, whose ostrich plumes defied contradic- 
tion, was understood to have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing perfectly ^ Venetian.' 

To Mr. Thomas Inglewood's considerate gallantry, 
it will be remembered, the ladies of Shuttleworth 
Hall, accompanied by Captain Hippesley and Lord 
Petersham, were indebted for a view of this magni- 
ficent spectacle, with which Laura expressed her- 
self hig-hly delighted. Mary, * poor girl,' leaning 
on the arm of her noble cousin, seemed timid ana 
sorrowful, so Tom thought it prudent not to ask 
her how she had enjoyed it. As for Helen and 
Captain Hippesley, they were so deeply absorbed in 
confidential discourse, and had taken such an ob- 
scure position in the silversmith's first floor window, 
that it may be questioned whether they saw a 
single hair of the grand duke's moustachios, and still 
more doubtful is it, that they had any desire to 
criticise those remarkable appendages. However, 
Tom Inglewood had done a clever thing, and he 
knew it. He had sought and found the way to the 
heart of his idol, and so boundless was his joy, that 
but for the crowded state of the silversmith's bal- 
cony, there are strong reasons for believing that 
Tom would have snapped his fingers and danced (he 
was particularly fond of dancing at all times), on 
that identical spot, merely to relieve the eiL\ibe*t«.\vRA 
ofhia animal spirits. 
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As it was acknowledged to be a charming day, 
Tom Inglewood, who, if he knew but little of 
^ Justinian's Pandects/ was thoroughly conversant 
with the laws of rural felicity, recommended the 
ladies to walk home across the nice soft meadows, 
and allow the carriage to go round the dusty road, 
and take them up at the third mile stone, which 
proposition was agTeed to without one dissentient 
voice. In offering this suggestion, Tom had two 
politic schemes in view — ^first, to make the journey 
as prolix and as pleasant as possible, — and se- 
condly, to enjoy a monopoly of Laura's conversation ; 
" For certainly,'' said Tom to himself, as Laura, 
full of vivacity and good humour, indulged that 
vein of innocent badinage which her mama had 
so frequent occasion to reprove, — " certainly," 
thought Tom, " she is the smartest as well as the 
handsomest girl in all creation ; and then what a 
musical laue'h she has, and how her eyes sparkle ; 
and her arch glances, smiting you, as it were, on the 
bosom, seem to throw you off your balance alto- 
gether. I wonder whether she 's fond of waltzing ? 
Horace says she's a coquette— perhaps she is. No 
matter ; only let me catch any fellow ogling her, 
and if he 's as big as Daniel Lambert, by George, 
I'll thrash him!" 

Such were the reflections which Tom's happy 
situation suggested to him, as Laura, pausing to 
look round for her sister Helen, who was walking 
with Captain Hippesley at some distance behind, 
allowed Lord Petersham and Mary to get so far in 
advance, as to preclude the possibility of hearing- 
any part of their conversation, if that could be 
called so, which consisted of a series of catechetical 
exercises upon family matters, respecting which 
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his lordship was at all times desirous to gain the 
most ample intelligence. 

*^ How they do dawdle, to be sure," said Laura, 
supporting her frinffed parasol with such graceful 
negligence, that Tom verily believed not even 
a mountain sylph, could have handled it more be- 
witchingly. 

" Don't let's interrupt them," replied Mr. Ingle- 
wood, considerately; "they are talking of something 
serious, you may tell that by their manner," 

" Captain Hippesley," said Laura, " always looks 
serious; one would suppose he had a very great 
deal either upon his mind or his heart, poor sin- 
gle ^ntleman !" 

"No doubt of it," said Tom, earnestly; " most 
people have when they're in ." Tom stam- 
mered, blushed, and not knowing how to retreat 
from the awkward position into which his tender 
impetuosity had hurried him, endeavoured to hide 
his disgrace by directing Laura's attention to a 
couple of sprightly colts in an adjoining paddock, 
and^ warmlj admiring their symmetry, concluded 
by wondermg what their owner would take for 
them. 

Laura looked at her ingenuous cavalier and 
smiled, as she crossed a crazy plank, which ren- 
dered passable a little dry ditch, with the aid of 
Tom's walking stick, one end of which he gallantly 
extended to ner from the opposite side of the 
fosse. 

" Are you much in the habit of riding, Mr. 
Inglewood?" inquired Laura, when Tom, in the 
idiomatic phraseology of a coach guard, had con- 
gratulated her on her sftfe arrival. 

" Rather," replied Tom, jEaoetiously. « I Ve got 

p 3 
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a hunter at home that I've been offered eighty- 
guineas for, and wouldn't take it. She is a reg'lar 
span — that is, she stands fifteen hands high^ but 
her action is most mao^nificent. I rode her in a 
steeple-chase last Octooer, and should have won, 
if it hadn't been ^" 

" Ah ! poor little ' if,' as usual, is to blame for 
everything," said Laura, sighing. " If it Hadn't 
been for the fear of " 

" Fear !" cried Tom, heroically ; " there was no 
fear about me." 

" No fear," returned Laura ; " then, of course, 
there is no love, for one can scarcely exist without 
the other — it is the love of reward and the fear 
of punishment that make us the sweet little 
people we are; and if you have neither love nor 
fear, Mr. Inglewood, what pledges will you give 
us for your good behaviour V 

Tom felt that this was a capital opportunity to 
speak out. Love and pledges were excellent texts 
to expatiate upon, and so Tom resolved, in his own 
vernacular, to ^ Go in for the ten thousand guinea 
stakes,' and prepared to clear the course accordingly. 

" When I talked of having no fear," observed 
Mr. Inglewood, " I meant, of course, ^" 

" Like all your vain and fickle sex — ^nothing," 
added Laura; " but, as you are so distinguished an 
equestrian, Mr. Inglewood, pray did you ever ride 
across the country on an Arab steed, without either 
saddle or bridle? — I once saw a gentleman perform 
that feat." 

Tom looked at Laura, and shook his head with an 
air of sagacious scepticism. 

" That 's coming it rather too — powerful," said 
the solicitor, hitting the coxxecl ^om^i3 ^ tko^^^^. 
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" If you don't believe me/ ask Helen j she was 
present in the same box." 

"Box!" said Mr. Inglewood, musingly j "what 
box ? — not a hunting-box ? " 

Laura laughed, and Tom pondered deeply; at 
length a sudaen flash of intelligence dispelled the 
Cimmerian gloom which enveloped his apprehensive 
faculties, as, flourishing his cane triumphantly, he 
exclaimed — " I have it ! you mean Lord Byron's 
' Mazeppa,' at the royal amphitheatre, last season, 
I knew it couldn't be done across such a country as 
this." 

Tom ceased speaking, but observed to himself — 
*' By Goleys ! if I had as keen an edge as she has, 
if I wouldn't go in for the attorney-general's plate, 
neck or nothing. She '11 be mighty useful in the 
way of business, when she comes to be Mrs. I. — 
ODly ffive her her head, and she '11 beat Charlotte 
by a length, and not distress herself either. My 
stars ! what a nipper to give instructions to counsel 
for a swinging orief. I wish most awiuUy that 
they 'd put her name on the roll instead of mine — 
she 'd soon lead the band in 6/8 time; though, as 
Mrs. M*Rowdy's unpaid costs will certify, I'll be 
dash'd if I can do it." 

The pleasure which Laura derived from Mr. 
Inglewood's sprightly conversation, was not parti- 
cipated in by her cousin Mary. She, poor girl, 
delivered over to the tender mercies of a noble lord, 
had not been so severely catechised since she was a 
child, his lordship's insatiable thirst for information 
scarcely allowing her a moment's repose, till, having 
furnished him with a biographical memoir of every 
branch of the Shuttleworth family, not to mentio^L 
a catalogue raisonnee of all t\ieit Txvxmst^>3a i\\^^^ 
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and connexions^ and a particular account of the 
neighbouring gentry, with such necessary items 
annexed thereto^ as a property-tax collector might 
require, Mary's state of mental exhaustion at length 
became so oppressive that she could almost have 
cried. More than once she cast a furtive and 
anxious glance around, but Helen and Laura were 
both too far distant to answer her mute appeals for 
succour. Occasionally a wicked, woman-like thought 
would ilash across her mind, inciting her to turn 
upon her inexorable catechist, and see if she could 
not weaken him, by the loss of a little information 
as to the circumstances of his early life, commencing 
with his childhood, and proceeding chronologically 
downwards. Whether Mary could ever have 
acquired sufficient firmness, to carry out this plan of 
retribution is more than doubtful. She had no vain- 

! glorious desire to perform the Amazon, and very 
ittle natural capacity for it ; and her gratification, 
therefore, need not be much insisted upon, when she 
was released from her sufferings without having 
occasion to point the fatal lance of interrogation at 
her adversary. 

Raising her desponding eyes, as she and Lord 
Petersham approached a stile that separated two 
contiguous meadows, Mary perceived a figure, clad 
in a pilot coat and navy cap, and which, despite of 
its rude habiliments, Mary considered rather grace- 
ful than otherwise. Startled by the sound of voices 
behind him, the unknown, who, leaning with folded 
arms upon the stile, was absorbed in contemplation, 
suddenly turned round ; while Mary, with leelings 
of rapture and incredulity so strangely blended, it 
is difficult to say which predominated, pointed at 
tbe stranger f who, smiling, now ap^to^<^^^Vet,^aA 
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strove, but ineffectually, to articulate the name of 
^ Walter Brandon!' 

A few words from Walter sufficed to break the 
spell which held captive Mary's senses, and to 
account for his appearance in this singular disguise. 
The vessel which conveyed him from Plymouth 
having", shortly after sailing, encountered a terrific 
gale, was dashed to pieces on a reef near the coast 
of Cornwall, and all on board perished excepting 
Walter, a Malay, and a cabin boy, who succeeded 
in reaching a rocky promontory, where, overcome 
with exhaustion, they were stripped by a gang of 
wreckers before daylight, and would probably 
have been washed away by the advancing surf, but 
for the timely interposition of some brave fellows 
belonging to the coast-guard, who, after a desperate 
conflict with the marauders, in which one of them 
was shot dead, conducted Walter and his com- 
panions to a place of shelter, and kindly fiimished 
our hero with those nautic^ equipments, which so 
well became his frank and manly bearing. 

Mary's attention had been so completely occupied 
in listening to Walter's absorbing narrative, that 
she did not observe her cousin Lord Petersham, 
who withdrew immediately on her being addressed 
by his unexpected rival. His disappearance, how- 
ever, as may be supposed, did not occasion Mary 
much profound regTet, and she was about to accom- 
pany Walter on his way to Shuttleworth Hall, when 
this blissful design was cruelly frustrated by Sir 
Otto de Beauvoir, who was seen approaching with 
a gay and jaunty step, his Malacca cane suspended 
by its gorgeous tassel on the tip of his little finger, 
and his channelled visage redolent of «fe\£-<i«a!kr 
placencj and rouge. Feeling no di^svx^ \ft"\i^ ^-^^^^ 
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whelmed with the congratulations of this ' silly old 
twaddler/ as Walter called him, and trusting that, 
satisfied with Mary's assurance of being- under Lord 
Petersham's protection, he would be land enough 
to waive his ^ right of escort,* Walter retired a few 
paces, and, throwing himself listlessly on the grass, 
with his hand shaoing his eyes, pretended to be 
seriously admiring the wooden spire of the village 
church, which was embosomed in a cluster of trees, 
very much below the level of his feet. 

"Miss Shuttleworth — and alone!" cried the 
knight, with grateful surprise. ^' Is there any just 
cause or impediment why we should not be joined 
together in the bonds of social ambulation — saving 
always this little rustic obstacle." And he tapped 
the stile playfully with his cane of Malacca. 

"I thank you. Sir Otto," replied Mary; ''but 
my cousin. Lord Petersham, is with me. He is 
only stoppmg to speak to Laura and Mr. Inglewood." 

'' And a very excellent compagnon de voyage^ no 
doubt, my Lora Petersham proves himself. Will you 
allow me?" And Sir Otto extended his forefinger 
with the studied grace of a master of ceremonies. 

It was a stile of three bars, and had originally 
consisted of four, but one had been broken away. 
It had no landing-place on either side ; and despite 
of all anticipated perils, Mary could not help smiling 
at the inadequate support so elegantly tenaered her 
by Sir Otto de Beauvoir, who, perceiving the diffi- 
culties that surrounded his gallant undertaking, 
was somewhat perplexed what course to pursue, till 
his eye happened fortunately to alight upon the 
supposed naval lieutenant, whom he immediately 
determined to enlist in his service. 
'^ Young man," he said, after g\Nm^ ^-^^ «t ^^^ 
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taps with the cane to arrest his attention, " will you 
do me the favour to aid me in assisting this young- 
lady over the stile ? — ^thank you." 

Walter rose, and poHtely lent Mary his hand ; 
while Sir Otto contributed his forefinger, and an 
amount of nervous agitation, which was considerably 
augmented when, hearing some unearthly souncfs 
behind him, he suddenly started round, and beheld, 
to his unspeakable embarrassment, a large black cow 
walking towards him very deliberately, with its 
head slightly lowered, and its eye glaring as if on 
sanguinary thoughts intent. There was no time to 
waste in idle ceremony; and grasping the hands 
both of Walter and Mary with deatn-like tenacity. 
Sir Otto attempted to leap over the rustic obstacle ; 
but failing in this endeavour, and finding that his " 
pursuer was almost within reach of him, he relin- 
quished his hold, and made a sudden dive through 
the two widest bars of the stile, struggling vigo- 
rously, like a conger-eel, to wriggle his passage 
through ; while his designing enemy, having reached 
the barrier, made several vigorous essays to accele- 
rate his progress by butting at his upturned soles, 
greatly to Sir Otto's exasperation and personal dis- 
comfiture. How these dangerous experiments would 
have terminated it is difficult to decide. Mary was 
too much terrified, and Walter too much convulsed 
with ill-suppressed laughter, to a£ford that power of 
traction for which Sir Otto so loudly implored, to 
save him from his brutal and cowardly assailant. 
Fortunately his cries were heard by Tom Inglewood 
and Captain Hippesley, who, hastily repairing to 
the scene of this tragical episode, by their united 
efibrts the distressed knight was s^eedvl^ x^W^^ 
from vaccine persecution \ but iio\.m>3KXQ\x\»i<^A^^^^ 
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the almost entire bloom from one of his cheeks^ and 
smearing his artificial eyebrows in a manner so 
hideous and frightful; that Laura and Helen for 
some moments could scarcely recognise him^ and 
were almost thrown into a fit of hysterical risibiHty 
when they did so. 

While Captain Hippesley and Tom Inglewood 
were helping the knight of the rouge-ful countenance 
to repair his toilet, Walter took his departui*e, im- 
noticed by any one but Mary, with whom he ex- 
changed signals no less easy to be expressed than 
understood. On reaching the Hall, whither, of 
course, Sir Otto accompanied them, Helen and 
Laura were forthwith secretly apprised by Lady 
Bloomsbury of the melancholy lact of old Lord 
Kew's marriage. Helen received the intelligence 
with admirable fortitude, and silently acceded to 
Lady Bloomsbury's suggestions for the guidance of 
her future behaviour towards the deteriorated Cap- 
tain Hippesley. The paper containing the announce- 
ment of that sad calamity — we are speaking •in 
reference to Lord Kew — Lady Bloomsbury had 
purposely left on the table in the drawing-room, in 
order that Captain Hippesley might see it was futile 
for him to attempt any longer to conceal his social 
degradation. The effect upon poor Horace was 
truly affecting. No sooner did his eye glance upon 
the fatal column, than a sort of internal spasm 
seized upon him: he became alternately pale and 
flushed, and rising from his seat, abruptly quitted 
the ladies' presence. When he had gone, Lady 
Bloomsbury looked volumes at Helen, who answered 
with one of those dramatic glances which had 
excited so much high-toned admiration in her per- 
fyrmame^ of Camilte at Talma C^\Xq. 
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An hour elapsed, and Captain Hippesley did not 
return. Tom Inglewood, wno had been sitting with 
Laura on a flower-stand in the conservatory, en- 
gaged in the arduous mental exercise of solving 
charades and conundrums, or at least attempting 
so to do, was not aware of Hippesley's absence till 
the approaching shades of evening compelled Tom 
and his adored to rejoin the social circle. Tom 
had spent a delightful day ; everything had turned 
out as prosperously as his heart could desire; but 
now came the mysterious disappearance of his friend 
Horace to embitter the cup from which he had 
imbibed such delicious nectar. As night advanced, 
Tom became more and more uneasy, and intimating 
to Laura that he was afraid Horace had been taken 
ill, Tom started off towards the neighbouring town 
to ascertain if Hippesley had returned to his hotel. 
On entering the coffee-room, he found that his 
anticipations were correct. Horace was sitting in a 
corner, smoking a cigar, with a countenance so 
woe-begone, that it almost made Tom's heart ache 
to see him. 

" What 's the matter, old fellow ? " said the so- 
licitor, as Horace, in silence, returned his friendly 
and sympathizing squeeze of the hand. 

" "Mj fate is sealed, Tom," replied Horace, fillip- 
ing the ashes of his cigar with a sigh; ^^for me 
Love's sun hath set for ever." 

"Pooh! pooh!" said Mr Inglewood, encourag- 
ingly; "never pull up, my boy, while there's a 
chance of winning — what have you got to 
drink?" 

"Sherry and water," replied Horace, with an 
expression of deep temperance. 

^^Sjrrup for spinsters," said Tom, m^ N^^3:^s}^^'^^ 
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he rang the bell; and ordered a bottle of Guinness's 
stout. 

"What reason have you to be so down? — the 
odds now are ten to one in your favour/' said Tom, 
as, having lit his cheroot, he sat down to expostulate 
calmly with his hypochondriacal companion. 

"It's entirely attributable to this unfortunate 
deformity," observed Horace, pointing with his 
cigar at his sinister foot. 

Tom emitted a volume of smoke, from whence 
there presently issued an articulate sound, strongly 
suggestive of that commodity which has been so 
long in extensive use called ' Stuff.' 

" I 'm not jesting, Inglewood," said Horace. " As 
I've told you repeatedly, Helen, with her fine 
imagination, cannot endure deformity in any shape. 
It's very natural. I can't blame her. 1 can't, indeed." 

"You can't, eh!" cried Tom; "well, you're of 
a more forgiving disposition than I should be, if 
she gave me the go-by simply because I happened 
to be troubled witn a large com," 

" That's a different thing, Tom," replied Horace ; 
" natural malformations are incurable." 

" But how do you know she is aware of it?" 

" Did you not observe," said Horace, " a news- 
paper on the table this afternoon?" 

"Yes." 

"And did you not also notice what a peculiar 
look Helen gave me ?" 

" No, I didn't observe it; but what should Bh6 
give you such a peculiar look for? " 

" Guess," replied Horace ; " there 's the object 
which reminded her of my presumption in aspiring 
to a union with one who is as near perfection, per- 
Jiaps, M anjthiag mortal can \>^" 
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So saying, Horace handed to his friend a news- 
paper, and pointed to a woodcut in one of its 
coiumns, representing a cat astonished at per- 
ceiving its curved figure reflected in a highly 
polished Wellington boot. It was an illustration 
to some lyrical verses in praise of blacking. 

Tom having carefully inspected the engraving, 
and read the verses annexed, shook his head scep- 
tically. 

^^I don't think it's that,'* said Tom, "which 
causes so much difficulty in putting the harness on." 

Horace, evidently pained at this inelegant meta- 
phor, desired his friend to explain. 

" Well, I hardly know whether I ought to tell 
you," said Mr. Inglewood, "because it was 
whispered to me confidentidly. However, of 
course, you won't let it go any further ? " 

" Honour ! " said Hippesley, placing his hand on 
his heart. 

" You remember Sir Otto de Beauvoir being so 
attentive to Helen with that pottle of strawberries, 
on the race-course ?" 

" I do." 

" There 's something in it, — ^more than meets the 
eye," rejoined Tom, looking mysteriously over the 
edge of his tumbler, " Laura fancies — mind this 
is a secret — ^that the old beaver is trying to cut 
you out." 

" That 's very odd," said Horace, coolly ; " for 
Helen told me that he was decidedly attached 
to her sister Laura, and had even gone so far 
as to speak to Lady Bloomsbury on the subject." 

Tom started up, his cheeks flushed, and his eyes 
flashing, as if he had received ^ cVi'aXVeck.^^^ "seco.^ 
rubbing bis hands briskly togetliet, exxJ^^aaa^')''^^'^ 
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Goleys ! if I catch him winking at her, I '11 thrash 
him most sweetly." 

Whether it was a mere accidental coincidence, 
or resulted from the operation of those occult laws, 
which provide for the instantaneous appearance 
of parties, whose merits are under discussion, certain 
it is, that while Mr. Inglewood was making his 
conditional proclamation of war, a gentleman on 
horseback was observed to pass the window and 
pull up at the hotel-door, wnom Tom, with great 
excitement, announced to be Sir Otto de Beauvoir, 
in his own extremely proper person. 

" Waiter," cried Tom, after waiting some short 
time, expecting that Sir Otto would make his 
appearance ; ^' Tell the gentleman who has gone 
up stairs, that Mr. Inglewood wishes to speak half 
a dozen words with him." 

In a few minutes the waiter returned, and in- 
formed Mr. Inglewood that the gentleman who 
had gone up stairs had ^ retired to his chamber,' — 
in other and less polished language, he had gone to 
bed. 

" No matter," said the solicitor, balancing himself 
with courageous nonchalance on the hind legs 
of his chair, " I '11 tackle him to-morrow morning 
before breakfast, and have this a£fair cleared up 
either in this room or in the field opposite. I don't 
care which — ^it 's quite immaterial to me." 

Hippesley tried to dissuade his legal friend from 
this pugnacious resolution; but finding remon- 
strances only served to invigorate it, he wisely 
abandoned the attempt, called for his candle, bade 
Tom a melancholy good-night, and proceeded to 
his apartment. In passing up stairs, however, 
be perceived in one of the chambeT^, ol ^"Vj^Ocjl \3cife 
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door was open^ several persons collected round a 
bed, on which lay a young man, divested of his 
coat and waistcoat, and the sleeve of his shirt stained 
with blood, in a state of apparent insensibility. On 
inquiry, Hippesley ascertained that this unfor- 
tunate person had been shot, it was supposed, by 
a robber; having been found by some labouring 
men in the neighbouring forest, bleeding from the 
wound, which proved to be of a less serious cha- 
racter than, from his appearance when discovered, 
might have been expected. Two surgeons were 
in attendance, one of whom was bathing his fore- 
head with water, while near the head of the bed, 
his arms folded, and silently watching the ghastly 
lineaments of lus helpless rival, stood Lord Peter- 
sham, whose presence at this scene, and the tra- 
gical circumstances thereto conducing, will be fully 
explained in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



In that lone wood-path, where the green snake glides, 
Hate, with demoniac yisage, looketh on 
Its prostrate victim, while the trenchant blade. 
Suspended, trembles mirror'd in his blood. 

Thb BEOBja Fob, 

The route which Staunton took after his separation 
from Mary Shutdeworth, was along a solitary 
bridle-path, over a hill leading down to the river, 
whose sparkling surface was occaAv»a»ii^ ^Sss&J^^ 
through the copse, which extenfiwed^ fe^ wssaA ^sa?* 
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tance on one side of the declivity, where countless 
representations of horse-shoes, in bas-relief, present- 
ed a most fantastic and hieroglyphical appearance. 
Concealing himself behind the bank on the opposite 
side of the lane, Staunton had a perfect view of his 
victim, whose progress he watched with a felon-like 
countenance, as vValter, taking advantage of the 
confusion caused by Sii* Otto de Beauvoir's disaster, 
proceeded with rapid strides across the meadow, 
about two hundred yards distant, from where Staun- 
ton remained in ambush. Cautiously screening 
himself from observation, Staunton rollowed his 
rival, till he perceived him halting on the high and 
narrow-arched wooden bridge, on the opposite side 
of which extended the forest through which, by a 
circuitous foot-path, those who preferred sylvan 
soUtude to the dusty frolics of turnpike roads, might 
reach the neighbouring freestone-built town of 
Market-Harboroufi-h. 

It was one of tnose mild and mellow autumnal 
afternoons, when a dreamy spirit of tranquillity 
seems to pervade inanimate creation ; when sky and 
stream maintain a silent, loving correspondence; 
when ffolden uplands teem wim bending ffrain; 
when plums hang heavy on old manorial wal£, and 
red and purple berries infest the prickly hedge-rows, 
and universal nature, like a fond mother, looks on 
her garnered offspring, with an eye of benign and 
placid contemplation. Though unfitted by habit 
and constitution, to appreciate either sensible or 
moral beauty, though the leprous aspect of metro- 
politan communities was more familiar, and perhaps 
more inviting, to his jaundiced vision than the child- 
like innocence of rural scenery ; yet even he, with 
iihat resolute, dark, and subtle mmd, co\^^tisA» \i^V^ 
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surveying with interest the calm and sunny landscape 
spread around him. Midway between the hillock 
where he stood and the misty horizon, children, 
bare-footed and embrowned by the fervid sun, were 
gleaning in a newly-shaven rye-field, and their 
rude, gleeful voices, as they carried the straggling 
sheaves on their elfish heads, rang through the soft, 
balmy atmosphere, drowning, momentarily, those 
mellifluous combinations, which were lavishly poured 
forth by certain feathered songsters in an adjacent 
clump of pine-trees. 

The level beams of the declining sun sparkled on 
the broad river like a shower of diamonds, and shed 
a dazzling lustre on the windows of the fishermen's 
huts on the opposite shore, where, along with sun- 
dry shallops and fishing-boats, a coasting vessel lay 
moored, which a little man in canvass trousers, sit- 
ting on a plank suspended between two ropes, was 
quietly occupied in painting with a bright coat of 
green, while some of his mates, with sacks over their 
heads like monks, were more actively employed in 
carrying' baskets of sand-ballast. In one of the gar- 
dens, which stretched from the cottages down to the 
water side, from which they were separated by a 
low railing, a stout mariner, in striped shirt-sleeves 
and a straw hat, might be seen smoking a long 
pipe, while he contemplated, with warrantable 
pride, the flourishing condition of his ranunculuses 
and rhododendrons. Before another parterre, a 
venerable dame was darning stockings at her own 
door, and apparently holding a desultory conversa- 
tion with her next-garden neighbour, an old specta- 
cled man in a Welsh wig*, who was filing a saw 
with all necessary perseverance and precisvow, ^^- 
hind the Bahera' huts rose a maaa oi >xa^^^'?,^^^^'^ 
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foliage, forming the skirts of the forest which 
Walter was about to penetrate, followed by bis in- 
sidious foe. 

During the time that Staunton was survejing 
the prospect above described, Walter Brandon baa 
remained leaning thoughtfully, over the barrier of 
the high and narrow-arched wooden bridge. As 
soon, however, as he began to resume bis pro- 

fress, Staunton hailed a boat from the ferry, still, 
owever, keeping his meditated victim in view, 
whose path, lying in the direction Staimton Was 
takinff, the latter would have ample time to inter- 
cept him, notwithstanding his rapid movements, 
and the advantage in point of distance which he 
had already obtained. 

About half an hour had elapsed from the time of 
Staunton's leaving the ferry-house, when Mr. 
Shuttleworth, returning homewards through the 
forest, was alarmed by the report of fire-arms. He 
paused, and looking in the direction from whence 
the report came, observed his nephew, Lord Peter- 
sham, proceeding along a path which intersected that 
which he himself was traversing, and at such a rapid 
pace, that before Mr. Shuttleworth could reach the 
tuminsf of the thicket, he was nearly out of sight. 
On calling to him, however, Staunton turned round, 
and recognising Mr. Shuttleworth, immediately re- 
traced his steps, and in reply to his uncle's observa- 
tion upon his walking so fast, he stated that, having 
just met some suspicious characters on the road, be 
was afraid of being robbed, and had accordingly 
pressed on quicker than he should have done, but 
for labouring under that apprehension. Mr. 
Shuttleworth then mentioned to him the fact of his 
having heard what he thought must have been the 
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report, not of a fowling-piece, but a pistol ; to which 
Staunton observed, that he had seen some young 
men practising* with pistols in a meadow at the out- 
skirts of the forest, which explanation appearing 
satisfactory, Mr. Shuttleworth was about to dismiss 
the subject from his mind, when an old decrepit 
man, with a stick and a small beer-barrel slung over 
his shoulder, came up, and respectfully addressing 
himself to Mr. Shuttleworth, stated that, at the 
foot of the hill-path he had seen a spaniel dog 
whose feet were dabbled with blood, and advised 
Mr. Shuttleworth to accompany him to the spot, 
for he was afraid that something serious had hap- 
pened. Staunton sneered at this proposition, and 
told the old man he was dreaming ; the idea of a 
dog's feet ^ dabbled with blood,' was too ridiculous 
for any sober person's consideration, and in compHance 
with Staunton's suggestion of leaving the visionary 
and his phantom dog together, Mr. Shuttleworth 
was about to proceed on his way, when his curiosity 
derived a new and powerful stimulus from the ap- 
proach of the canine witness in question, which 
proved to be Mary Shuttleworth's favourite spaniel, 
and whose appearance, corresponding with the old 
man's description, demanded an immediate inquiry 
into its mysterious origin. 

Acting iipon the impulse thus communicated to 
him, Mr. Shuttleworth, accompanied by Staunton 
and the old man, tracked the course which the dog 
had followed till they reached the bottom of the 
naiTow slope, where, beside a rivulet, partly hidden 
by brambles, they discovered a young man lying on 
his face in a state of complete insensibility. The 
shallow stream, which laved his auburn locks, was 
crimsoned with the blood which still flowed from a 
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wound; whose position shewed it to have been 
inflicted by some dastardly assassin; while the 
signet-ring still remaining on his victim's person^ 
left, little doubt that the motive impelling to this 
fearful crime was one not of plunder^ out revenge. 

As Mr. Shuttleworth bent down to staunch the 
hemorrhage, he started with emotions of anguish 
and horror, on recognising in the lifeless form before 
him, all that remained of what was once the lover of 
his daughter Mary, — the unfortunate Walter Bran- 
don. 

"Who could have done this ?'* he said, as Staun- 
ton shewed him a pistol which he had just 
picked up, and which, ne suggested, had been the 
instrument of self-destruction. 

Mr. Shuttleworth covered his eyes with his hand, 
as if a pang of remorse had suddenly seized him, 
occasioned Tby reflecting, that his guilty ambition 
had been instrumental in urging the young man to 
this terrible act of desperation. 

" You seem affected, my dear sir," said Staunton. 
" Let me advise you to retire, and take the dog with 
you-rhere are some people approaching who will 
afford me all necessary assistance in this matter ; 
besides, your presence here may excite suspicion. 
Go, let me beg of you : I will follow almost imme- 
diately." 

When Mr. Shuttleworth, having complied with 
Staunton's entreaty, reached the summit of the hill, 
he looked back, and saw that some labouring men 
were carrying away the body of Walter Brandon on 
a hastily-formed litter of boughs. Staunton stood 
and watched them for a few minutes, and then 
struck into a cross path, which conducted by a cir- 
cuitous route to the town^ whither the men were 
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proceeding with their melancholy burthen. While 
Mr. Shuttleworth was meditating on this subject, 
his attention was attracted by a voice above him ; 
and looking up, he perceived a figure in military 
uniform, climbing a lofty chestnut-tree in search of 
birds' nests. The circumstance made but little im- 
pression on Mr. Shuttleworth at the moment ; but is 
deserving of record, from its connection with results 
of an important nature, which are reserved for 
development hereafter. 

It is difficult to describe the feehngs which Mr. 
Shuttleworth experienced on this occasion — they 
were so mixed and indefinite in their complexion and 
character. His first emotions of horror and com- 
miseration had been modified, if not subdued, by 
the subsequent reflection, that Walter's death, how- 
ever deplorable in itself, removed one important 
obstacle in the way of Mr. Shuttleworth's amoition ; 
and while it facilitated the alliance of Lord Peter- 
sham with his daughter, gave additional security to 
their union. Even so the torrent, which carries 
devastation with it through the valley, may bear 
upon its bosom those bright flowers wnich many a 
peasant maiden would gladly gather for her bridal- 
wreath. Yet here again the sense of relief was 
tempered with certain painful, but vague misgivings. 
The strange coincidence of Walter Brandon and 
Lord Petersham meeting at a spot whose profound 
seclusion presented such facilities for the exercise of 
those vindictive emotions which the rivalry subsist- 
ing between them was so strongly calculated to pro- 
voke — Staunton's denial of having heard the report 
of fire-arms, which had so forcibly arrested Mr. 
Shuttleworth's attention, coupled with his anxiety 
for the latter's withdrawal, ' as bis presence might 
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excite suspicion ' — these were circumstances whicK 
excited in Mr. Shuttleworth's mind the most distress- 
ing; apprehensions ; and for a moment clouded those 
splendid visions of his daughter's exaltation^ which 
he had so long; in secret nourished, and vrhich, but 
for this lamentable occurrence, might have met with 
their immediate realization. On the other hand, he 
felt it difficult — impossible — ^to believe that one in 
Lord Petersham's position, would jeopardize life and 
reputation to destroy a rival, whose pretensions he 
could so easily afford to despise ; or that, to secure 
the hand of a girl who, like Mary Shuttleworth, 
was not distinguished by any remarkable personal 
endowments, he would voluntarily imbue his hands 
in innocent blood, and challenge the ignominious 
doom of an assassin. 

So preposterous did his first crude suspicions 
appear, when regarded in this light, that Mr. Shut- 
tleworth felt, indeed, that he had acted unjustly 
towards his nephew, in entertaining them for a 
single moment, and determined to banish all un- 

fenerous thoughts at once and for ever from 
is imagination. This resolution, however, was 
more easily formed than executed, and in spite of 
himself, and his severe mental expostulations, the 
presumption of Staunton's blood-guiltiness would 
intrude upon his mind, and caused him to shudder 
as he thought of the daughter whom he so fondly 
loved, that he would almost sacrifice his life to 
promote her happiness and honour. 

Vacillating between the promptings of ambition, 
and the affectionate solicitude of his parental 
nature, Mr. Shuttleworth reached home, and waited 
with impatience for his nephew's arrival. Ten 
o'clock came; however, but Sl?^.uuLtou ^v*^ txq\. \ii^<^ 
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Lis appearance. Mr. Shuttleworth, silent and ab- 
stracted, was sitting" at supper, with Lady Blooms- 
burj, Helen, Laura, and Mary, when the butler 
entered, and informed his master that he wa3 
wanted; and on proceeding to the library, where 
he understood a gentleman was waiting to see him, 
he found, to his surprise. Lord Petersham alone. 

Staunton was standing*, with his hat on, by the 
mantel-piece, his arms folded, and his eyes bent on 
the ground. His sallow features were partially illu- 
minated by the Argand lamp before him, but the 
contrast rather tended to heighten than detract 
from the e£fect, commonly produced by their pre- 
dominant expression, of a vigilance that never 
slumbered, and a resolution that nothing could 
subdue. 

" You are late," said Mr. Shuttleworth, addressing 
him with hesitation. " I expected you long ago." 

" And what ground, sir, had you for your expec- 
tations?" demanded Staunton, with a sternness 
almost approaching to ferocity. " Am I one of 
your menials, sir, that you can command at all 
times, and in all places, to do your bidding, and 
consult your wishes? I tell you, sir, I am not 
accustomed to this kind of vassalage, it neither 
assimilates with my tastes nor habits ; and as you 
seem, sir, to regard me in no other light than as a 
passive agent, whom you can turn to your account 
or cast off at pleasure, I would give 3^011 to under- 
stand that vou have committed a fatal error in the 
selection 01 your man." 

" Lord Petersham, you astonish me ! " cried Mr. 
Shuttleworth ; " I really do not, cannot imagine 
what provocation I have given you fo^ tN&^\x\sv\xv'*^ 
thi3 eitraordiuarj tone " 
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"Indeed, sir!" replied Staunton; "then it may 
be necessary that I should tell vou that when I 
entered your house, and accepted oi your hospitality, 
I did not anticipate that my pretensions to the 
hand of Miss Shuttleworth, would involve me in an 
honourable contest with one of your favoured ser- 
vants — a contest, sir, which, if not undertaken with 
yojir express sanction, you have at least connived 
at from its commencement." 

" Never," returned Mr. Shuttleworth, warmly — 
" never." 

" It's false!" exclaimed Staunton, striking the 
table with his clenched hand — " false as heli^ and 
you know it." 

Mr. Shuttleworth's countenance flushed for an 
instant with shame and resentment, but controlling 
his feelings by a powerful efibrt, he said, calmly, 
" You allude to Walter Brandon. I believe that 
he and my daughter had some slight regard for 
each other, and i took all possible means and pre- 
cautions to dissolve their connection. I accordingly 
sent him abroad, from whence, but for an unfore- 
seen accident — his having been shipwrecked — he 
would, in all probability, never have returned. 
What more could I do ? But it is quite unneces- 
sary to have any further argument in reference to 
that person's pretensions, since he ^" 

" Lives," said Staunton, walking away with an 
air of indifference. 

Mr. Shuttleworth echoed the word mechanically. 

" Lives !" he exclaimed, and paused, as if exces- 
sive amazement had paralyzed his powers of utter- 
ance. 

" You seem alarmed," said Staimton, suddenly 
turning rounA, and fixing \iia daxV ^\\X«mi^ «^^'^ 
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upon his interlocutor. '' Doubtless you prayed for a 
happy deliverance; but your prayer, you see, is 
slighted. I beg* you'll give yourself no further 
anxiety on my account ; and that my presence may 
no longer prevent Miss Shuttleworth from exercis- 
ing those elective privileges, which you seem willing 
that she should enjoy, even though your honour 
should suffer by the promotion of your footman 
to the rank of a son-in-law, and in order that 
yourself and daughter may become marks for the 
ridicule and contempt of the world — objects to be 
sneered at or smiled at, but by all means shunned — 
I beg, sir, to bid you respectfully farewell." And 
with these words, Staunton was about to take his 
leave, but Mr. Shuttleworth prevented him. 

" You mistake, my dear Lord Petersham — ^you 
do, indeed," he said, with trembling earnestness ; 
" my daughter, no less than myself, entertains 
the warmest esteem, the profounaest respect, for 
your lordship." 

" What authority have you for that assertion?" 
demanded Staunton. 

^' Her own acknowledgment. Wait but a 
minute, and you shall hear it from her own lips." 

" No, sir — no," replied Staunton, interrupting 
Mr. Shuttleworth, who was about to retire for the 
apparent purpose of arranging an interview be- 
tween Mary and his nephew. ^^ If you think 
proper to speak privately to Miss Shuttleworth, 
and ascertain what really are her sentiments, 'tis 
well. I will wait your final decision without. 
Five minutes will be sufficient, I presume, to enable 
the lady to make her election." • 

As soon as Staunton had witlldI%^mi,"^^«^^*ci»^r 
/t?d^Fo^di sent for Mary into tko ^3oT«iJr3 . "^^^ ^:»2a«k 
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immediately. Mr. Shuttlewortli desired her to sit 
down. 

" Mary," he said, as he took a chair beside her; 
" I wish to speak to you very seriously." 

Mary's cheek grew pale — she thought of Walter 
Brandon and their recent meeting, and trembled at 
her father's anticipated censure. 

" Your happiness, Mary," pursued Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, " is as precious to me, or more so, than my 
own ; and, to secure it, there is no sacrifice I would 
hesitate to make, which a child from its only parent 
could reasonably desire — ^youknow that, Mary?" 

^^ I am quite happy, my dear papa," said Marv, 
with a countenance whose marked anxiety strangely 
contradicted her declaration. 

^^ Life, you know, Mary, is uncertain," resumed 
Mr. Shuttleworth ; " none of our family have been 
long-lived, and, if anything should happen, to 
me" 

" My dear papa ! " cried Mary ; and the tears 
started to her eyes as she looked at her parent with 
vivid tenderness and alarm. 

" It is therefore my duty," he continued, " no less 
tban the fondest desire of my heart, to see you com- 
fortably and honourably settled, before such an 
event happens. Mary, I regret exceedingly, for 
3our own sake, that you should ever have at all 
encouraged the attentions of young Walter Brandon. 
I regret it deeply, but I am sure that it is not too 
late now to efface from your mind entirely the 
remembrance of that person, and to set your affec- 
tions upon nobler and worthier objects — ^you under- 
stand what I tnean?" 

"I have endeavoured to do so, papa, but" — the 
poor girl pauged, covered her face with her hand- 
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kerchiei^ and added^ in a voice rendered almost 
inarticulate by sobs — ^^ I cannot do it." 

" Time ana occupation^ my dear child, will effect 
a cure, rely upon it," returned Mr. Shuttleworth, 
dallying with his snuff-box. " I will give orders, 
my love, for him to keep away from the house 
altogether — it is for your good that I do this 
violence to my feelings, and I trust that you will 
assist me in carrying out the arrangements I have 
made for that purpose. I would now speak a 
few words with you respecting your cousin, Lord 
Petersham." 

Mary pressed her handkerchief closer to her face, 
and a visible tremor agitated her shrinking form. 

Mr. Shuttleworth took his daughter's hand, and 
said, in a soft and soothing tone — ^^ Mary ! he loves 
you ; tell me, will you prove yourself worthy of that 
honour — of his flattering preference, more properly 
speaking?'* 

There was no answer to this question, but a gentle 
flow of tears, and an occasional convulsive sob. , 

" Mary," said Mi'. Shuttleworth, with deep 
emotion; " if you have any regard for my happi- 
ness ; if you would not breaJc my heart, ana see my 
gray hairs descend with sorrow to the tomb, say 
that you will become the honoured bride of your 
noble cousin, who offers, in return for your affection, 
to lay his title, his riches, everything that he pos- 
sesses at your feet ; and how can you reAise him, 
when he is willing to raise you to the lofty eminence 
which he himself occupies, and make you the 
sharer of his honours — the admired, the envied 
Countass of Petersham ? " 

" Why — why, papa, would you wish me to be 
envied?" said Mary, with tender earnestness; 

R 3 
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'^ with those I love, oh, I could live in the humblest 
cottage, and never be unhappy — ^indeed — ^indeed, I 
could." 

Mr. Shuttleworth hesitated, as if perplexed by 
this appeal ; and then assuming a still more solemn 
and impressive air, he said — " I will not attempt to 
conceal from you what perhaps it would have oeen 
wiser in me to have taught you at an earlier age, 
that the cherished object of my life, is to see my 
daughter respected by the world — ^let me but 
indulge the innocent dfream of her becoming the 
equal of peeresses, the pride and ornament of a 
court, and I shall die happy, Mary, if I die the 
moment after the coronet is placed upon your brow. 
To afford your poor old father so mucn joy, you 
cannot — I'm sure you cannot — refuse to bestow 
upon your noble kinsman. Lord Petersham, what he 
assures me that he prizes above all earthly treasures, 
your heart and your hand." 

" If it be your wish, papa," — the poor girl could 
say no more, her head drooped on her father's 
shoulder, and she wept as if her little heart was 
breaking, in the struggle to tear itself away from 
the remembrance of her first and only love. 

" Cheer up ! — cheer up ! " said Mr. Shuttleworth, 
imprinting a kiss on her forehead ; '^ I '11 go and 
summon your cousin — ^he will be delighted, enrap- 
tured, at the joyful tidings;" and, having wiped 
Mary's tears from her pale cheek, he hastily went in 
search of Lord Petersham, who was walking in the 
principal avenue of the park, whom he requested to 
accompany him, and learn from Mary's lips the 
acknowledgment of her affection; but this invitation 
Staunton declined, expressing himself perfectly 
satisfied with Mr. Shuttleworth's assurances, and 
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pleaded as his apology for declining a personal 
interview, certain engagements elsewhere, which 
could not be postponed another minute, without sub- 
jecting him to serious inconvenience and expense. 

When Mr. Shuttle worth returned to the library, 
he found his daughter lying on the floor, cold and 
insensible. Raising her in his arms, he summoned 
the domestics, who, with Lady Bloomsbury and 
Laura, speedily came to his assistance, and by whom 
the usual means of restoration in such cases were 
promptly supplied, but without any satisfactory 
result. 

^^ Mary ! — Mary! my qhild !" cried the agonized 
father, as he chafed his daughter's hands, and fixed 
his eager eyes upon the blue-veined lids by which 
her own were veiled from his sight ; " look at me — 
speak to me — but a word — ^but one word to say that 
you forgive me." He paused ; a cold perspiration 
bedewed his forehead, as, releasing his hold, in a 
tone so full of horror and remorse, that all present 
seemed awe-struck, he exclaimed, — ^^ Just Heaven ! 
I have killed her — she is dead ! " 

And, sinking on bis knees, with his gray head 
bowed down, and his trembling hands clasped 
together, the old man prayed, in the burning agony 
of his conscience-stricken soul, to be forgiven for the 
murder of his child. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Joy on which with raptur'd grue we turn. 
As. high in heaven, lerene it seems to bum 
Like a false meteor, sudden shoots to earth. 
Extinct with all the dreams that gave it birth. 

Rosa Lift. 

The agonized feelings of a parent^ under circum- 
stances similar to those described in our last chap- 
ter, might naturally engender the apprehension 
which gave such terrible poignancy to paternal 
remorse. But although the blow was not so fatal 
as its penitent author announced and believed, yet 
many hours elapsed before Mary was fully restored 
to consciousness, and even then a succession of 
faintina* fits required incessant attention, and 
enlisted the warmest sympathies not only of her 
kindred, but of the humblest member of the house- 
hold, to whom she had long been endeared by her 
placid, kind, and affable disposition. 

Though the predominant quality in Mr. Shuttle- 
worth's mental constitution, as we have already 
shown, was that almost pardonable weakness which 
sought the reflection of his own pride in his 
daughter's greatness, yet those less conventional 
feelings, which are independent of time, climate, and 
condition, had strength enough to maintain a severe 
struggle with the chimeras of his aspiring imagina- 
tion* Though a Countess wa;^ \iie€Xivm<d\X^ '^x^q.\s^\)l& 
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in his sig-ht, his child engrossed a still larger portion 
of his affections ; and to have restored bloom to her 
faded cheek, and lustre to her eyes, he felt as if he 
could willingly have retracted almost every word 
that he had spoken in Lord Petersham's recommen- 
dation. Nevertheless, the position in which he 
stood, with reference to that illustrious personage, 
caused Mr. Shuttleworth the most distressing hesi- 
tation. He had already promised his daughter's 
hand — he could not overlook that fatal error, — and 
how could he violate an engagement, deliberately and 
spontaneously entered into, without exposing him- 
self to the most contemptuous reproaches. The 
longer Mr. Shuttleworth reflected upon this ques- 
tion, the more insupportable became his embarrass- 
ment, and he was about to seek that very common 
and competent resource in such emergencies — the 
advice of his solicitor, when he was extricated from 
all his perplexities, in a manner more agreeable than 
any counsel, however learned, could have devised, 
or any soothsayer, however sagacious, have anti- 
cipated. 

Mr. Brandon and his friend. Counsellor Pluckey's 
departure from town, had been delayed by a variety 
of causes, which we need not at present pause to 

Particularize, but which, being unknown either to 
Ir. Shuttleworth or his noble nephew, were produc- 
tive of much uneasiness to both of them. In this 
unpleasant aspect of affairs, Staunton announced his 
intention of going up to town, and communicating 
personally with Mr. Brandon ; and it was on the 
morning selected for that purpose that Lady Blooms- 
bury, who was sitting at needle- work alone in the 
breakfast parlour, was informed \iY ^^toml^v^ ^^ 
footman^ that two gentlemen ' feom Iiqtl^o^ -m^^^ 
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to see his master^ who was walking in the park 
along with Lord Petersham. Under these circum- 
stances, and not wishing to be interrupted in her 
charitable labours^ Lady Bloomsburj aesired Sam 
to place the foldino^ j&P&i^ screen before the little 
pink satin work-taole, at which she was sittin«^, 
with sundry yards of eleemosynary calico around 
her, and then to request the gentlemen to walk in, 
while he went in search of his master. The first 
part of these instructions Sam accomplished with 
unusual dexterity, only letting the screen fall twice 
in its transit from the fire-place to the bay-window, 
and treading^ but once on the tail of Lady Blooms- 
bury's slumbering tabby, by whom the accidental 
indignity, however, was resented with an explosive 
virulence that caused Sam, like a modest footman, 
to blush with such emphasis, that, but for his white 
cravat, it would have been difficult to draw the 
line of demarcation between his face and his waist- 
coat. 

Mr. Pluckey, who wore a boat-shaped hat called 
the ' regent,* with a broad ribbon, entered the parlour, 
covered, as if to distinguish himself from his client, 
whose unqualified reverence for all established for- 
mularies prevented him from committing such a 
capital violation of conventional propriety. 

'^ With safety," whispered Mr. Brandon, attach- 
ing himself to his counsellor's button-hole ; " you 
understand?" 

Mr. Pluckey contracted his thoughtful brows, 
and nodded intelligently. 

" As one of our old Kings used to say," continued 
Mr. Brandon, good-humouredly ; — *' George the 
Third, if I recollect right — * thus far will I go, but 
no further;'" and Mr. Brandon laughed, and. 
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opening his silver-chased box^ tendered snuff to his 
counsellor. 

" What 's the consideration ? " demanded Mr. 
Pluckej; with a scrutinizing glance from his keen 
gray eye. 

" Five hundred pounds cash," answered his 
client. 

"For which?" said the counsellor, with a sig- 
nificant pause. 

" I declare, to the best of my recollection, judg- 
ment, and belief," said Mr. Brandon, supplying the 
hiatus, " that this gent on my right hand is Lord 
Petersham. So far I can ffo with safety, I appro- 
hend?" 

" No question of it," replied the counsellor. 

" Memories will fail us, you know, Mr. Pluckey," 
observed the client, with a rapid motion of nis 
sinister eyelid. "Many before now have been 
convicted by one person being mistaken for another. 
I don't pretend to be right at all times : I made a 
mistake, that 's all, eh ? And when it 's considered 
that I haven't seen either of the boys for some 
years, such mistakes are very excusable. Don't you 
think so?" 

" I do ; but where did you say was the real Lord 
P.— Abroad?" 

A cough, or rather the disembodied spirit of a 
cough — it was so faint and yet so distinct — 
prompted Mr. Brandon and his astonished coun- 
sellor to start, and look towards the japan screen, 
and then inquiringly at each other. After a few 
seconds profound silence, Mr. Brandon, to dispel 
his apprehensions of having been overheard by some 
asthmatic and invisible auditor, began to criticize 
the paintings before him with that liberality and 
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candour which he displayed on all occasions, and 
which prompted him to apply the same imparti^ 
standard of value to works of art, whether in 
Broker's Alley, or the British Museum. 

" I 've heard,'' he said, pointing* with his stick at 
a Dutch picture, representing a miser counting his 
ducats, and grim death about to extinguish them 
both, — "I've heard of gents giving as much as 
twenty or thirty pounds for pictures not much 
bigger than that one there. Would you believe 
it?" 

" It 's very possible," replied Mr. Pluckey. 
" Pictures, like all other things, are fearfully over- 
valued." 

" They call them originals, I believe," said Mr. 
Brandon, jocularly ; " but it strikes me, Pluckey, 
that the greatest originals are those who are taken 
in by them — eh ?" 

" You *re right, sir," replied the counsellor. " I 
know a place in Lambeth where not fewer than 
from forty to fifty young men and boys are con- 
stantly employed in painting the old masters, their 
labours being* almost exclusively confined to the 
production of Titians and Correggios." 

"Well!" said Mr. Brandon, smiling with his 
wonted indulgence for the foibles of mankind. " I 
don't know, after all, that there's much harm in 
it — ^it 's profitable to oil and colour men, and gives 
employment to carvers and gilders; though, cer- 
tainly, it seems wrong to waste gold in that manner 
just now, when it 's so much wanted in the city. 
'What 's your opinion of the Bank Charter ?" 

Mr. Pluckey pronounced it infamous. Peel's 
bill he execrated — a restricted issue he denounced 
—a paper currency he derided — ^foreigu exchanges, 
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bullion, joint stock banks, the scarcity of specie, 
and the panic of 1825, were all more or less sub- 

1'ected to his powerful castigations, till at length he 
lad nearly involved all the monetary transactions 
of our unfortunate country, in one universal blast 
of derision, when Mr. Shuttleworth and Staunton 
entered the parlour, and averted the threatened 
catastrophe. 

" Well, Mr. Brandon," said the owner of Shuttle- 
worth Hall, after the usual ceremonial preliminaries, 
" have you duly considered the subject of discussion 
at our last interview ?" 

" I have, sir," replied Mr. Bmndon, with ur- 
bane dignity ; " and here," drawing from his coat 
pocket a paper folded and endorsed, — "and here 
is a solemn statutory declaration, which I think 
will meet your views and wishes, sir, in every 
respect." 

" This solemn statutory declaration, as you term 
it, is not very intelligible," observed Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, when he had carefully read it over. " I 
suppose it was drawn up by a professional man ?" 

Mr. Brandon answered wita a decided affirma- 
tive. 

"That perhaps may account for it," returned 
Mr. Shuttleworth ; " but, setting technicalities 
aside, are you prepared to prove, that this gentle- 
man on nay right is the son and heir-at-law of the 
late Lord Petersham ?" 

Mr. Brandon's most satisfactory assurance was 
trembling on his lips — another moment, and Lord 
Petersham's coronet would have settled upon Staun- 
ton's brow, when the screen, behind which Lady 
Bloomsbury sat at her charitable labours," fell down 
bodily; caused either by tUe interposition of the 
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cat, or some more responsible agent^ and inspired 
two gentlemen present with feeling of embarrass- 
ment, which they fomid it exceedmgly difficult to 
conceal. 

The question of preparation put by Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, was answered by Lady Bloomsbury, who, 
iixing her eyes upon the confounded Brandon, ob- 
served, in a quiet but significant manner, *^ I don't 
think he is." 

" Lady Bloomsbury !" cried Mr. Shuttleworth, 
with an admonitory look; " what do you mean ?" 

"I don't think he is," repeated Lady Blooms- 
bury, nodding ominously at the speechless Brandon, 
as she placed her needle in the simple garment 
which sne had just completed. 

" Perhaps your ladysliip will condescend to ex- 
plain," said Staunton, with a lofty expression of 
scorn. 

" There 's no necessity for any explanation," re- 
turned Lady Bloomsbury. " I don't think that 
that gentleman," pointing at the astonished Bran- 
don, " is prepared to afford the evidence of your 
claim to the Petersham title and estates, wnich 
will enable you to obtain possession of them — that 
is all." 

"This is very extraordinary behaviour," cried 
the owner of Shuttleworth Hall, glancing alternate- 
ly at Lady Bloomsbury and Mr. Brandon, whose 
amazement seemed to have paralyzed his powers of 
oral expression ; " very extraordinary, and very un- 
becoming too." 

" Truth, Mr. Shuttleworth, must be consulted be- 
fore ceremony," replied Lady Bloomsbury, holding 
up her thimbled finger; "the gentleman under- 
stands me, I dare say; but if he should not, here 
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comes one who, I feel pretty sure, will make my 
meaning sufficiently easy of comprehension." 

And as she spoke, Walter Brandon, as handsome 
as ever, though somewhat palep than he was wont, 
with his right arm supported in a black silk hand- 
kerchief, presented himself before the assembled 
disputants. 

The first person that caught his attention was 
Mr. Brandon, who, with his hands behind his portly 
figure, seemed to have sufficient firmness in his 
black silk stockings, and resignation in his placid 
countenance, for any calamity that could possibly 
overtake him. 

" My father ! " ejaculated Walter, with an expres- 
sion or painful surprise. 

" Your yi?5^^-father," said Lady Bloomsbury, 
advancing and taking Walter's hand with unfeigned 
affection; "nephew! let me congTatulate you on 
your accession to your title. You are Lord Peter- 
sham. Am I not right, sir ? " 

" You are, madam," replied Mr. Brandon with a 
bland smile ; " that gent is Lord Petersham, most 
undoubtedly ; " and turning to Mr. Pluckey, they 
conversed together privately for some minutes. 
During their conference Staunton withdrew ; and 
when it had terminated, he was nowhere to be 
found. 

We shall not interrupt the progress of events by 
any laboured attempt at describing what our softest 
pen would be incompetent adequately to portray, 
namely, the feelings which Mr. Shuttle worth 
evinced at this extraordinary transmutation of spe- 
cies, by which his humble servant, was suddenly 
metamorphosed into a peer and a Petersham. Re- 
gardmg the symbol rather than the individual, and 
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looking upon personal identity as a subject of no 
interest but to sophistical schoolmen ; his newly en- 
g-endered veneration for Walter — Lord Petersham^ 
was as profound as at that moment it was unutter- 
able. Strange ! what a different aspect Walter had 
assumed since his recent ennoblement; but what 
created most astonishment in Mr. Shuttlewoi-th's 
mind, was the striking family resemblance which 
he now for the first time discovered between 
Walter s handsome and exalted features and his own; 
and as with gladsome eye he fondly traced the 
otivm of Shuttleworth amalg-amating with the dig- 
nitate of Petersham, he could not help marvelHng 
exceedingly at the obtuseness, which had hitherto 
prevented him from perceiving, what he now thought 
must be apparent to the most careless or prejudiced 
observer. 

A few weeks after this happy restoration, Walter 
Lord Petersham, led to the nymeneal altar. Miss 
Shuttleworth, the only surviving daughter, and 
sole heiress of Nicholas Shuttleworth, Esquire, of 
Shuttleworth Hall, beneath which venerable roof 
the nuptials were celebrated with more than ordi- 
nary splendour. The ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. Martin 0. Bleat, perpetual curate of 
Monkton-cum- Vesta. Laura Bloomsbury officiated 
as one of the bridesmaids; Miss Fanny Littledale, 
the sylph-like belle of Belle-vue Villa, dividing 
with her the admiration of all beholders saving one, 
Mr. Thomas Inglewood, who candidly confessed 
that he had no sympathy for sylphs, but was perfectly 
content to take Laura Bloomsbury and humanity as 
he found them. Helen was not present on this inter- 
esting occasion, having, it was reported, on account 
of severe indisposition, gone to Bath, accompanied 
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by Lady Bloom sbury, in compliance with the re- 
commendation of her medical adviser. 

The ceremony concluded, Mr. Marmaduke Bran- 
don, who as Lord Petersham's foster-father, was 
among" the invited guests, beckoned Walter into an 
ante-room, and, shaking his hand with affection- 
ate cordiality, warmly congratulated him on his good 
fortune. 

"You are a lucky dog," he said, winking 
his eye as he clapped Walter playfully on the 
shoulaer ; " you Ve got a pretty wire, with a very 
pretty property, and a title as long as you can 
enjoy it." 

"Sir!" replied Walter, coldly receiving Mr. 
Brandon's familiar overtures. 

" What reward now," said Mr. Brandon, smil- 
ing, " do you think your father entitled to for lift- 
ing you into the sadale ? You mustn't be stingy, 
you dog ! " and Mr. Brandon laughed, and stuck 
Walter jocosely with his fore finger. 

" I don't understand you, sir," replied the young 
man, with an expression closely verging upon dis* 
gust ; " whose father do you speak of?" 

Mr. Brandon smiled beneficently, and patted 
himself upon the breast, to indicate his claim to 
that honourable distinction. 

" It 's a wise son that knows his own parent," 
observed Mr. Brandon, agitating his practised eye- 
lid ; " but I think fve know one another pretty well 
—eh, Watty ?" 

" Your language, sir, is to me as incomprehen- 
sible as your manner is repulsive," returned Walter, 
unable to restrain the indignation with which his 
glowing countenance was vividly animated ; " am I 
to understand that you have been guilty of a deli- 

sd 
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l>emte fraud — ^that I am not the son o^ Lord Peter- 
sham ? " 

*^ Nonsense ! nonsense !" replied Brandon ; ^' what 
is there to fly in a passion ahout? my fraud^ as you 
unfeelingly cull it (very improper and undutifiil 
language to a father, by-the-bye), has enabled you 
to marry the girl of your heart, has transferred you 
from a poor merchant's clerk, into a man of inde- 
pendent property, and now you are so ungrateful 
as to tura round and abuse your only parent for the 
service he has done you. Oh, shocking! shock- 
ing ! " and Mr. Brandon waved his hand reproach- 
fully, and sio^hing, walked away to show how 
deeply he was nun by such a melancholy example 
of nlial ingTatitude. When he came back from 
whence he started, he found that, saving his own 
presence, the apartment was vacant. After a min- 
ute's reflection, he crept softly up stairs, and, paus- 
ing at the drawing-room door, listened attentively 
to what was going forward within. 

During the conversation between Walter and his 
father, the bride and her friends were taking choco- 
late, and listening to Mr. Inglewood's graphic de- 
scription of a K)x-chase, imder peculiar circum- 
stances, in which that rural solicitor happened, about 
two years previously, to have been actively engaml. 
Suddenly tne door flew open, and Walter Brandon, 
pale almost as death, and with a fearfril calmness 
and gravity upon his brow, appeared before the 
guests, who, struck with astonishment at his ap- 
pearance, soon became almost as pallid as him- 
self. 

Approaching Mary, who sat on the couch, be- 
tween her cousin Laura and Miss Littledale, Walter 
gently drew from her hand the ring with which he 
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had so lately plighted his troth, then addressing 
Mr. Shuttleworth, whose emotions, as well as those 
of all present, may be more readily conceived than 
described, he said, " Sir ! you see before you an im- 
postor. You accepted m.e as your son-in-law. You 
gave me the hand of your daughter, believing that 
I was what J had been represented, and what I be- 
lieved myself to be — the son of Lord Petersham. 
I have this instant, sir, discovered that I have no 
claim to that title. I have learned this, sir (I blush 
to confess it), from the lips of my own father — • 
therey^ and Walter pointed at old Brandon (who at 
this moment entered the room), with a scornful 
severity that as ill became the countenance which 
assumed it, as the occasion on which it was dis- 
played. 

" I know not whether you will believe me, sir," 
continued Walter to Mr. Shuttleworth 5 "but I 
solemnly assure you, and call upon my father to 
confirm my declaration, if he is not dead to all 
sense of humanity and justice, I assure you, sir, 
that I have been no party to this base deception, 
and to show how sincerely I regret having gained 
your confidence by false representations, I now 
make the only atonement in my power, one com- 
pared to which, death itself would be far, far 
more desirable, I unhesitatingly renounce all claim 
upon your daughter." 

Mr. Shuttleworth sank into a chair, and gazed, 
with a wild vacancy, upon the young man, who, 
disregarding the astonished guests on either side of 
him, proceeded as follows: — "Having been the 
unconscious instrument of a fraud, I feel, sir, there 
is in honour but one course which it is incumbent 
upon me to pursue." 
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Walter paused for an instant^ then taming to 
Hary^ who sat the uncomplaining picture of tender* 
ness and despair. ^' Heaven grant/' he continued; 
" that you may be happy, and that your heart may 
never know the anguisn that wrinsiB my own in 
uttering the last words with which I shall ever 
address you." He paused again, but suddenly 
rallying nis resolution, said in a low and ialtering 
voice, " Miss Shuttleworth — ^you are free." 

Several times, while his son was speaking, Bran- 
don had attempted to expostulate with him, but 
Walter heeded nim not. He now again addressed 
uim; but, raising his hand with an air of pride, 
pity, and shame, Walter turned away, and left him 
to vindicate his innocence before those who had 
suffered most severely by his duplicity. This ar- 
duous task Brandon immediately undertook, but 
was suddenly interrupted, by Mr. Shuttleworth 
commanding him to leave the house. 

" One word, my dear sir," said Brandon, with 
a graceful inclination ; " one word, and one only." 

" I '11 not hear you, sir," exclaimed Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, vehemently; *'quit my house this instant, 
or from my own hand, you shall receive that chas- 
tisement which your conduct so richly merits." 

"Father! father!" cried Mary, as she sank in 
tears at the feet of the old man, who, flushed vrith 
indignation, was about to approach his cool and 
wily adversary. 

" Surely, my dear sir," cried Brandon, " you will 
not convict me without a hearing — these gents 
here, I *m certain, will acknowledge that I ask 
no more than what is fair and reasonable." 

" These gents here, sir," observed Tom Inglewood, 
who had recently left the room, but now returned 
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with something" concealed beneath the skirt of his 
coat; "these gents here, sir, will acknowledge 
that if you had what is fair and reasonable, you 
would have a horse-whipping that would sicken 
you of your taste for telling lies, as long as you 
lived, you black -whiskered old scamp." 

Mr. Brandon shook his finger, and gmiled with 
an air of conscious security. 

" No man dare do it, sir," he said, " the law, sir, 
the law is my protection." 

"In Westminster-haJl, it may be," said Tom, 
" but not in Shuttleworth-hall. Do you see this, 
you knavish, old, pettifogging-looking blackleg ? " 
and Tom exhibited his riding-whip to the ap- 
proving gaze of his audacious antagonist. 

" I see it, sir," replied Mr. Brandon, laughing. 

" Then, just cany your rascally visage through 
that door, quick," said the solicitor, " or you shall 
find that it's not only a neat one to look at, but 
a smart one to go." 

" At your peril, sir ! " cried Mr. Brandon, shut- 
ling his eyes, and smiling with greater satisfaction 
than ever. 

The challenge was scarcely uttered, ere Tom's 
whip had smartly embraced the broad shoulders of 
his defier. Again Tom pointed to the door, and 
bade him go. 

" You shall pay for this, sir, and sweetly too," 
said Mr. Brandon, grinding his teeth with vindic- 
tive g-ustp. " Gents ! " he said, addressing the 
company, " you have all witnessed the savage and 
unprovoked assault which has been inflicted upon 
me. I offer no resistance, you see. Good ! You 
shall hear from my attorney to-morrow, sir." 

So saying, Mr. Brandon proudly turned his back 
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upon the solicitor^ who replied with a Jacobite sort 
01 injunction, that would have rendered his op- 
ponent, had he obeyed it, amenable to the laws 
of Hanover. As Mr. Brandon, however, did not 
instantly adopt the proposed scheme of emigration, 
Tom Inglewood was about unlawfully to raise 
his foot to expedite his departure, when his discreet 
antagonist rushed from his presence, and tumbled 
down stairs, with a celerity which, from his dignity 
and bulk, would scarcely have been thought practic- 
able. On reaching' the lawn, old Brandon paused, and 
having recovered his breath, looked up at the open 
window, and shaking his fist at his assailant, an- 
nounced his determination to prosecute him forth- 
with, with the law's most unrelenting riyour, a 
threat at which the solicitor laughed heartily, and 
told him that he and the law might go and be 
bothered together, for what they were worth, and 
as for being afraid of a lawyer, he (Mr. Incflewood) 
calculated lie was a match for any twelve-stone 
man among them ; in support of which opinion, 
he expressed his readiness for fiYe hundred pounds 
a side, any morning before breakfast, to ^ enter his 
judgment' (speaking figuratively) against all the 

Eower of attorneys in the United Kingdom, and 
ad no objection to have a couple of rounds with 
his old professional antagonist, the attorney-general, 
to begin with. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

I loved her — ^woo'd her — when I deem'd her heart 
Was, save to me, an undiscovered isle. 
Blossoming sweet as In creation's dawn. ', 
Alas ! I find a footprint on the sands ; 
And, sighing, bid mj fairy world adieu I 

Thb Broken Ckabh. 

Old Lord Kew and his interesting^ bride had gone 
to Bath to spend, not the honeymoon, hut the more 
domesticated lunar month, immediately ensuing 
thereon. We merely record this circumstance as an 
innocent little piece of gossip ; but there were cer- 
tain uncharitable people in those days who, on that 
sandy foundation, built strongly-fortified suspicions, 
calculated to compromise Laay Bloomsbury and 
Helen in the estimation of all, who admire candour 
of expression and singleness of heart. For it will 
be remembered, that Lady Bloomsbury's visit to the 
dowager-city of Bladud — where fasnion once so 
gracefully waved her coral sceptre, with bells pen- 
dent, and despatched butterfly-couriers with her 
imperial edicts to all the suiTOunding world of 
mannikins — was ostensibly occasioned by the indis- 
position of Helen, and had no connection with any 
matrimonial-agency scheme or speculation whatever. 
• Notwithstanding these professions of her ladyship, 
it was rumoured in certain well-informed circles that 
Lady Bloomsbury, having been defeated in her pro- 
ject of securing Lord Petersham for her dear Helen, 
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was now seeking to effect a reconciliation with the 
sli«jlited Captain Hippesley ; or, at all events, that 
she wished to obtain such information as would 
enable her finally to decide, whether an alliance with 
the heir-presumptive of Lord Kew, could be con- 
cluded with sufficient safety, to exonerate her from 
those self-reproaches, which an unsatisfactory result 
would otherwise entail upon her, as Helen's respon- 
sible adviser. 

Another, but less adequate motive, ascribed to 
Lndy Bloomsbury for her sojourn at Bath, was 
derived from the expected visit of the Grand Duke 
of Schoffenspitzhoffel — a circumstance nvhich would 
necessarily attract a large proportion of that pattern 
society, which always attended the ducal migrations, 
and with whose members Lady Bloomsbury deemed 
it her highest and happiest privilege, to claim a 
sympathy of taste and feeling. 

It was on the evening of the grand duke'ff 
arrival, that a complimentary display of fireworks 
was announced to tajce place on Lansdowne Hill ; 
and consequently all the elite of Bath — comprising 
Lord and Lady Kew, Count Strutzinbootz, Sir Felir 
and Lady Swadenham, Admiral Stormer, the 
honourable Mr. Dismay and Lady Dismay, M^or 
Crocus and Mrs. Crocus, Captain Hippesley, Dr. 
Lanthorne, Serjeant Tattlejay and Miss llosina 
Tattlejay, Mr. Neare and family, and though last, 
not least. Lady Bloomsbury and Miss Bloomsbury 
— ^might be seen, shortly after dusk, promenading 
on the ^ Point,' from whence they had a magnificent 
view of the entire city beneath them, whose terraces, 
twinkling with variep^ted lamps, and combined with 
the illuminated windows of almost every mansion—* 
Vrighteuing; as it were, into gladness ^t recognising 
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the Grand Duke of SchoffenspitzhoflPel among^ their 
most exclusive admirers — suggested to Miss Kosina 
Tattlejay vivid reminiscences of ^Lalla Rookh/ which 
she delightedly communicated to her learned papa^ 

Old Lord Kew and his nephew Captain Hippesley, 
were walking with Lady Kew between them; so 
that Lady Bloomsbury, who was most anxious to 
have a deliberate view of the bride, felt much grati- 
fied, as they passed the bench where she and Helen 
were listening to a military band, which, judiciously 
stationed in a cavern under the brow of the hill, 
produced by its subdued harmony a most charming 
effect, and led Miss Rosina Tattlejay to remark to 
her papa, as they played one of Lanner's waltzes, 
that by closing her eyes, she could almost fancy 
herself at the ^ Willis Rooms : ' it was so soft, so 
sweet, so like a dream of ^ Araby the blest/ 

Lord Kew was a spirited-Iookine;, florid-faced 
little man, with short white hair, a Madras cravat, 
and a tight-fitting frock-coat, in which he stood 
as erect as a dart. Lady Kew was of a tall, 
slender, and almost irreproachable figure — ^but not 
handsome. Lady Bloomsbury considered, by any 
means ; her nose — if we may be allowed such an 
expression — being in the form of a Turkish scimitar, 
and in tint — to use the mildest term possible — pinky. 
Her age — but that difficult problem we leave to Lady 
Bloomsbury, who, being more immediately interested 
in its solution, took very great care in forming her 
opinion, and had no hesitation whatever in fixing it 
at forty-three. 

Captain Hippeslev and Helen had not met since 
the day on which his uncle's marriage was publicly 
proclaimed, when poor Horace received that terrible 
look of ecoru which, in his morbid condition, bo 
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ftttributed to his fancied pedal imperfection. Whether 
his uncle's presence deterred him from recognising 
Lady Bloomsbury and Helen, or whether he nad no 
wish to renew the acquaintance which had been so 
abruptly dissolved, we pretend not to determine. 
At all events, Hippesley took no more notice of 
them than if they were perfect strangers. Lady 
Bloomsbury was beginning to feel uneasy, and 
almost hurt, at this strange coolness on the part of 
Horace, when her feelings, and those of all around 
her, were painfully excited by an accident, which, 
though simple in itself, threatened to be attended 
with important consequences to more persons than 
one. 

The lofty firmament, serene and blue, from which 
all cloudy vestiges had considerately retired, pre- 
sented a canopy beneath which the resources of 
pyrotechny, kept up a perpetual gallopade a£ imita- 
tive stars, causing those more enduring lunainaries, 
whose brightness they outshone, to hide their 
diminished heads, and wax pale with a sense of 
humility, like — as Miss Rosina Tattlejay wickedly 
suggested to her papa — like the ^\e Miss Parlor- 
beans at Lady Swadenham's last ball, when they 
sat (poor slighted wall-flowers !) the evening through 
unpitied and alone. Suddenly, and to the loudly- 
uttered consternation of the promenaders, who saw 
the impending danger, a rocket-stick descended 
from its high estate, and alighting upon old Lord 
Kew's ill-guarded head, reduced him to a state of 
mental and bodily prostration, that prompted poor 
Lady Kew to give vent to her anguish, and assume 
an attitude, that Miss Rosina Tattlejay, whispering 
her papa, with less humanity than truth, compared 
to Meaora, or some such poetical heroine, weeping 
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over the dead body of her — ^father. No time was. 
lost in conveying poor Lord Kew to his hotel, where, 
shortly after his arrival, Lady Bloomsbury called 
alone to inquire if there were any hopes of his lord- 
ship's recovery. Of course, she never anticipated 
meeting* Captain Hippesley, and was apparently 
much surprised, when Horace came down aod shook 
hands with that air of melancholy kindnee's^ which 
became at once his pale features and the occasion of 
his sorrow. 

^^Is your poor dear uncle quite out of danger?" 
said Lady Bloomsbury, much relieved by knowing 
that he still survived, and that while, ther^ wa^ Ule 
there was hope. 

^^ He is," replied Horace : ^ a good night's Test 
will, I think, completely restore him." 

" How thankfiil we ought to be V^ observed Lady 
Bloomsbury, with an unconscious sigh,. 

" But I regret to say that Lady Kew"—- — 

"She has not met with any" And Lady 

Bloomsbury paused, as if not daring to give utter- 
ance to the fearfiil apprehensions, by which she was 
sensibly agitated. 

Horace shook his head dolefully. 

"Dr. Lanthome thinks it exceedingly doubtful 
whether she will recover the shocks to which her 
nervous system has been exposed." 

" Dear ! dear ! how very distressing ! " cried Lady 
Bloomsbury, looking in the yoimg man's face with 
extreme sympathy. " But you must bear up with, 
these afflictions, Captain Hippesley : we all have our 
trials, as I have often told ffelen. 

"Is not Miss Bloomsbury in Bath?" Horace 
inquired. 

"She is; but her health is very indifferent," re- 
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j)lied Lady Bloomsbury. '^ Her spirits are so mucli 
affected." 

Horace looked earnestly at his informant^ and 
said he was sorr}- to hear it. 

" She never used to be so," rejoined Lady Blooms- 
bury, " till of late — ^never. However, anything that 
we can do. Captain Hippesley, to relieve your poor 
dear uncle, I 'm sure we shall be most happy, at any 
time ; therefore, pray don't hesitate, if you should 
require any assistance, to send to us. I will give 
you our address, in case you should need it." 

Captain Hippesley expressed himself obliged and 
grateful for Lady Bloomsbury's kind omr, and 
promised that, if necessity required, he would cer- 
tainly avail himself of it. Thus was peace restored ; 
and Helen and Horace once more wandered hand- 
in-hand along the narrow primrose path which leads 
to happiness and Hymen. But, alas ! it was like 
many another peace — the short-lived prelude to still 
more expensive wars, more desolation, tears, and 
suffering. 

The captain had been visiting Lady Bloomsbury 
and Helen ; when on his way back to his hotel, he 
entered a circulating-library to borrow a soothing 
novel for the toothache, and where he found a young 
woman with dark eyes and sharp features, who was 
engfagqd, with a pair of scissars, in cutting out 
chimney-ornaments in tinted paper. 

"How do you do, sir?" said the yoimg woman, 
with modest politeness. " I hope Miss Bloomsbury 
is quite well, sir?" 

" I beg your pardon," replied Captain Hippesley, 
affecting that partial deafness which enables the 
proud so quietly to confound the impertinent. 

^'Mj name is Ferret, sir," said \Xi€i ^ouu^ ^^^^-ctcl 
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with the scissars. ^ I was Miss Bloomsbnry's ladj's* 

maid, if you remember, sir." 

" Oh, to be sure — Miss Ferret," returned Captain 
Hippesley ; " I beg your pardon for not recognising* 
you at the moment. You had some teasoa for 
leaving Miss Bloomsbury, of course ?" 

" Well, sir," replied Miss Ferret, looking down at 
the little French pockets in her black silk apron, " I 
should be extremely sorry to say anything that 
might be considered disrespectful either to Miss 
Bloomsbury or to Lady Bloomsbury-— but Miss 
Bloomsbury's temper was so very uncertain^ that 
although I can put up with a great deal, and have 
done so — ^more than many people are aware of— yet, 
I assure you, sir, I would not have remained another 
month with Miss Bloomsbury on any consideration 
whatever." 

" I 'm sorry to hear that," said Hippesley ; " but 
the truth is. Miss Bloomsbury has lately had many 
thing's both to depress and to vex her — -the death 
of a cousin in India — the loss of a cameo, upon 
which she set very great value, it having been 
the gift of her god-father, and many other things 
have conspired to cause the occasional petulance 
erf which you complain." 

A smile — a proud smile — ^Ht up the unamiable 
features of Miss Ferret, as she said, " I don't 
think Miss Bloomsbury's temper is owing to either 
of those causes, sir — of course, I don't wish to 
contradict — ^far from it, but you know, sir, we all 
have our little private opinions." 

" What do you mean by private opinions ; may I 
be allowed to ask?" 

" I 'd rather not be called upon to anawet tha*^ 
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question, sir," replied Miss Ferret, laughingp with 
])Iayful provocation. 

"If it*8 a secret," said Captain Hippeslej, ^*I 
waive it at once." 

Miss Ferret hesitated for a moment, and snipping 
the end of her apron string with her scissars, ob- 
served that she could not say it was a secret 
particularly, inasmuch as she fancied it was so 
well known to almost every body; in reply to 
which observation. Captain Hippesley stated that 
it was decidedly a secret to him, and pressed Miss 
Ferret for an explanation of the circumstances 
to which she had so obscurely alluded. 

"I presume, sir," said Miss Ferret, with ma- 
nifest reluctance, "that you have heard of the 
little affair between Miss Bloomsbury and Lord 
— , dear ! — I 'm afraid I ou^ht not to tell. I 'm 
sure Lady Bloomsbury would never forgive me, 
if she knew me to breathe a syllable respecting 
that very unfortunate little affair. ' 

Captain Hippesley flushed with excitement, 
begged Miss Ferret to be more explicit, and as- 
sured her that no communication she might think 
proper to make, would be hereafter employed to 
her prejudice. Thus entreated and assured, Miss 
Ferret took from a drawer a small packet of letters, 
all of which were directed to Miss Bloomsbury, 
in a hand which Captain Hippesley had never seen 
before. 

"When I left Miss Bloomsbury, she lent me 
one of her boxes to put some of my things in," 
observed the ex-lady's maid, " and in the box, 
strange to say, was this packet of letters, which, 
as you will see by looking at them, are all ad- 
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dressed to ^my dearest Helen' by Lord Clarence 
Linford, who, by-the-bye, is the nobleman that 
made Miss Bloomsbury a present of the cameo, 
which she pretended was given to her by her 
god-father." 

Captain Hippesley, with a trembling hand, 
opened one of the letters, and as he hurriedly 
glanced over its contents, his eyes blazed witn 
such a fearful but beautiful lustre, that Miss 
Perret could not help smiling in admiration of it. 

"Those were the letters, sir," whispered Miss 
Ferret, with an air of pleasing confidence, " which 
Miss Bloomsbury was going to law about. She 
did enter an action against his lordship for breach 
of promise, but it was settled, I understand, before 
it came to trial, by Lord Linford paying five 
thousand pounds and all the expenses." 

If we may credit their own vaunting decla- 
rations, there are some persons whose mental edi- 
fices are so loosely put together, that when over- 
taken by a sudden surprise, they may be knocked 
down with a feather. Though Captain Hippesley 
did not naturally belong to this fragile order of 
beings, his agitation at the discovery of Helen's 
prior attachment, must have destroyed whatever 
confidence his friends had hitherto entertained of 
his permanent stability. Horace felt as if his 
mind's eye had been suddenly couched, a film was 
removed from his inward sight, and he now, for 
the first time, perceived that he had been playing 
the dupe most egregiously, and that his morbid 
fancies had prevented him from discerning what 
had doubtless been long conspicuous to every dis- 
interested observer, namely, that Helen's afifections 
were fixed not upon himself alone, but upon his 
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presumptive heirship and the barony ot Kew. 
Almost unconsciously he looked at ma foot^ that 
ott'ending member^ suggestive of so many dark and 
scornful o^lances^ and, for the first time also^ was 
com])elled to acknowledge that its formation was 
faultless — ^there was no deformity nor approach to 
it — ^the Apollo Belvidere could not be more cor- 
rectly supported. But this discovery^ instead of 
inspiring Horace with grateful emotions, only 
tended to aggravate that hepatic derangement 
which, according to some theorists, was the source 
of all his melancholy hallucinations. To erase at 
once and for ever from his memory, all trivial fond 
records, — ^to hate as passionately as he had once 
loved, was of course his immediate and unalterable 
determination. In accordance with these feelings, 
and framing in his mind a letter to Helen, full d 
the deadliest venom, that ever emanated firom a 
proud splenetic lover, Horace returned to his hotel 
With great mental labour, and after wasting at 
least half a quire of Bath post, before he could give 
a keen edge to his epistolary reproaches, Horace 
was about to lay down his poisoned arrow, when 
a sky-blue perramed billet arrived from Lady 
Bloomsbury, announcing her ladyship's intention 
of visiting the assembly-room that evening, and 
hoping to meet Captain Hippesley in that select 
circle, whose society always afforded her so much 
pleasure. In a postscript Lady Bloomsbury was 
happy to say, that Helen's health had greatly im- 
proved, but her spirits still needed a little gentle 
excitement, to recover their wonted elasticity. ^ I 
understand her ladyship's meaning,' thought Ho- 
mce, as he carefufly folded up the billet, and in- 
spected, suspiciously its mottoed seal^ ^ Helen will 
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be there — Query/ and reclining* in his easy cush- 
ioned chair, Horace remained for some minutes buried 
in thought. At length, with marvellous delibera- 
tion, he took up the pernicious letter he had written 
and slowly tore it in fragments. Yes ! — ^he was re- 
solved. He certainly would see Helen again, and, 
enjoy the vindictive satisfaction of gazing in silent 
scorn, upon one so bright with beauty, and so false 
at heart. 

When Horace entered the ball-room, Helen was 
conversing with Sir Otto de Beauvoir. Not wish- 
ing to arrest her attention till she was quite dis- 
engaged, Horace passed into the card-room, where 
a number of rouged dowagers, in turbans and feathers, 
were playing whist, amongst whom was Lady 
Bloomsbury, who received Horace with a gracious 
smile, and told him in a whisper that Helen had 
some news for him, which he would find very inte- 
resting, she had no doubt. 

Horace made a gTave inclination, and returning 
to the ball-room, perceived Helen and Sir Otto among 
a little knot of exclusives,from whom, however, they 
presently seceded, and retired to a seat where they 
could converse secure from remark or interruption. 
On Captain Hippesley's approach, the knight in- 
stantly rose and politely insisted on his friend 
taking his place, which, after some hesitation, 
Horace accepted, and Sir Otto went away with 
a springy and volatile carriage, as if he really 
felt the stimulating points of those miniature 
arrows which, according to his own report, Cupid 
was constantly discharging at his improtected 
heart. 

" Have joii heard the news ?" said Helen, with 
a mysterious smile. " To think of the treachery 
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of which your sex is capable ! reallj^ it makes one 
shudder." 

" What treachery do you allude to ?" demanded 
Horace, in a tone of measured austerity. 

" Lord Petersham and Mary Shuttleworth," re- 
plied Helen. " Is it not dreadful ? " 

" It might be/' returned Horace, ^' were it of 
less frequent occurrence; but deception^ whether 
in man or woman, has lost its terrors Mrith its 
rarity." 

" You are pleased to be severe," said Helen, with 
a glance of suspicion at her doubtful admirer. 

"I am candid," replied Hippesley; "to those 
who practise dissimulation, imveiled truth can 
scarcely be otherwise than distasteful." 

There was a pause. It was broken by Helen. 

" Some persons, I believe," she said, playing 
with her fan, " delight in what they call satirical 
enigmas. Speaking like oracles, they naturally ex- 
pect to be regarded with awe. For my own part, 
I think their weakness is less to be pitied than 
despised." 

"You are right, madam," returned Hippesley, 
with such a fierce expression of resentment upon 
his gathered brow, that Helen found it ahnoet im- 
possible to withdraw her attention from him. "To 
confide in human faith," he said, "may well be 
pronounced weakness, by those who look upon the 
sacred temple of the afiections as a licensed market- 
place, where love is weighed and meted, and where 
parents chafi^er for a settlement till the heart's re- 
ligion becomes a by- word and a jest. Such weak- 
ness, madam, I doubt not, you sincerely despise." 

"Have you finished ?" said Helen, with a scorn- 
ful curve of her proud but beautiful lip. 
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Horace, who sat with his arms folded and ap- 
parently buried in thoue-ht, made no reply. 

^^ You have been endeavouring* to say some very 
spiteful things," continued Miss Bloomsbury ; " and, 
doubtless, you wish that I should acknowledge how 
much they have pained me. I will comply with 
your wishes : — I exceedingly regret that I ever 
reposed confidence in one so meany as to make his 
charges sufficiently ambiguous to render them un- 
answerable, and so prudent as to select the place for 
exhibiting his insolence, where he knows it cannot 
be resented." 

"J\Iy remarks are not sufficiently intelligible?'' 
said Mippesley, every lineament of his countenance 
quivering with passion. " I can be more explicit, 
if you desire it. 

** I have no doubt of your malice," returned 
Helen, " though I may entertain the same opinion 
as others of your capacity, for the utterance of any- 
thing beyond the most unqualified and despicable 
falsenoods." 

Irritated almost beyond endurance," his heart 
burning with a sense of his supposed wrongs, 
Horace, nevertheless, hesitated at the thought of 
openly convicting Helen of her duplicity. His hesi- 
tation, however, was but momentary. 

" There are three words," he said, in a subdued 
but distinct tone, as if every syllable was tipped 
with venom, — " three words, madam, whose truth, 
I think, you will scarcely venture to challenge, un- 
less, indeed, there is perjury in a name." 

" Go on, sir," replied Helen, the crimson which 
had suddenly suffused her cheek as suddenly yield- 
ing to a death-like pallor. " I have always under- 
stood that your friends derived as much amusement 
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from your veracity, as your enemies from yoiir 
cowardice." 

'^ And I, madam," replied Ilippesley, " have 
also understood that your enemies were as highly 
entertained by your baffled expectations of a coronet 
as, I doubt not, your friends were sincerely gratified 
at the ample indemnity for its loss^ which you re* 
ceived from a nobleman, whose well-founded dis- 
trust entailed upon him so severe a sacrifice. The 
nobleman, maaam, to whom I allude is," — and, 
sinking his voice almost to a whisper, Horace 
added the three fatal words, — ^'Lord Clarence 
Linford." 

The professional intrepidity of Hippesley waa 
unquestionable; but though, in discharge of his 
military duties, he could without hesitation have 
marched up to the cannon's mouth, it must be con- 
fessed that his heroism evaporated before the aspect 
of indignant woman. On Helen's blanched and 
steadfast countenance, as she looked at him with 
suspended breath, that agony of a proud and 
wounded spirit was impressed, which seeks utter- 
ance in something more terrible than reproach or 
menace. Fortunately, at this critical moment, Sir 
Otto de Beauvoir made his airy appearance, and, 
like the introduction of Shakspeare*s clowns, de- 
stroyed the deep-toned solemnity of the scene. 

" I come," ne said, addressing Helen, with a 
graceful expansion of his palms — " I come to 
enforce — you will excuse me. Captain Hippesley, 
I am an old friend — a friend," he added, nastily 
correcting himself, "of long standing — I come 
to enforce the redemption of a promise — ^will you 
honour me?" and presenting his curved arm, he 
emiled invitingly at Helen, who rose without 
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littering a word, and permitted the knig'lit to con- 
duct her to the remote extremity of the saloon, 
where a set of quadrilles was in process of for- 
mation. 

As Horace was about to retire, he paused for a 
moment, and looked back at Helen, who stood 
beside Sir Otto de Beauvoir. Their eyes met — ^for 
the last time ? No. 

By that strange infatuation, which sometimes 
prompts the conscience-stricken wretch to linger 
about the spot, where his crime was pei'petrated, 
and its most conclusive evidence exists, Horace, 
on reaching the paved court adjoining the Assem- 
bly-rooms, remained for some minutes in a state of 
irresolution, from which he was roused by some 
drops of rain reminding him of the place, which he 
had selected for his pensive promenade. Through 
a dark veil of clouds, which continued to shed a 
transient shower, the moon's pale orb was dimly 
visible, diffusing a partial radiance on the towers of 
the old abbey, while all beneath them lay wrapt in 
sombre shade ; a contrast which, though possessing 
but shght claims to novelty, awoke in HippesleVs 
mind some sage reflections. * Light and darlmess — 
such were his musings — " Whence comes the dark- 
ness? — from yonder elevation. Were the world 
one universal plane, light would be universal. 'Tis 
pride that casts upon the social hemisphere its 
pall of misery. By pride the angels fell from light 
to darkness; and by that passion Helen " 

The soft melodious swell of music from the ball- 
room, arrested this profound though somewhat in- 
coherent soliloquy, and recalling him to a sense of 
his absurdity, Horace was about to depart, when a 
sound like the rustling of leaves prompting him to 

u 
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turn round, he beheld a figure clad in white, which 
})assed him with a quick and hurried step. De* 
8i)ite of the nun-like appearance induced bj having 
tied a kerchief over ner dark tresses, Horace de- 
tected at a glance the ezqiusita form of Helen 
Bloomsbury. For a moment he stood transfixed 
with surpnse, till observing that Helen had paused 
in a droopins* attitude, when he hastily advanced, 
and gazing m her face, was alarmed to perceive 
that it was pallid and composed as that of a corpse. 

^' Miss Bloomsbury," he cried, in extreme agita- 
tion, ^'you are ill — seriously ill; let me support 
you." 

The words were scarcely spoken when Helen 
made a &int attempt to dis^gage herself; but her 
strength failed her, and she sank lifeless in his 
arms. At the same instant a small cut-glass bottle 
Fell from her hand on the pavement. She had 
taken poison. 

Hippesley's cries for assistance were qnicklj 
responded to by the company in the ball-room, and 
whose numbers were speedily increased by several 
strangers, to whom Horace ,overcome by his 
emotions, committed his burden, and hurried awaj; 
but not without those bitter pangs which the sensi- 
tive often experience, when they have inflicted 
misery on others, even though conscious that what 
they have done admits of no just cause for self- 
reproach. 

JBut had Horace no cause for self-reproach? 
Far from it. He felt that he had acted a dastardly 
part. His taunts, his scorn, the scene he had 
chosen for the hunuliation of a defenceless woman, 
were now emblazoned on his memory with imper- 
ishable fire. Impelled to self-destruction by his 
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vindictive agency^ if Helen died; he felt that he was 
morally, if not legally, responsible for her death— 
and could he survive it? No. The only atone- 
ment he could make for his grievous error — his own 
blood — should proclaim the intensity of his re- 
morse, the insupportable wretchedness of his exist- 
ence. 

With these feelings Horace reached his hotel, 
and throwing himself on a couch, remained for 
some time in a state of mental excitement verging 
upon distraction. Suddenly he was roused by a 
knock at the door, and before he could reach it a 
tall figure, attired in deep mourning, entered and 
presented him with a letter. The seal was black. 
Horace tore it open. A glance — a maddening 
fflance — told him the fatal truth. The letter fell 
from his hand, and he sank prostrate witii con- 
scious guilt and unutterable agony. A voice — a 
whisper — startled him. He looked up and beheld 
the tall stranger; an expression of fiend-like deri- 
sion was on his pallid features, and his large eyes 
flittered with malignity, as drawing a ponianl from 
is breast, he presented it to the unhappy wretch 
that was kneeling at his feet. Horace sei2sed the 
flashing weapon, nis hand trembled for an instant, 
and then — he started up and found himself in dark- 
ness — ^it was a dream. 

When, early on the following morning, Horace 
sent to inquire respecting the state of Miss Blooms- 
bury, he learned that his suspicion of her having 
tal^n poison was incorrect. It seemed that, over- 
come by the excitement of her interview with Hip- 
pesley, she had suddenly, and without Lady Blooms- 
Durys knowledge, quitted the ball-room for the 
purpose of returning home in a chair. The abrupt 
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ftj)pearance of Horace, however, had produced the 
inKCDsibilitj which led him to form a conjecture 
that had no real fomidation. The yinaigrette 
if^hich gave rise to this apprehension^ she had 
dro]>ped at the moment after fainting awaj. 

A few words will elucidate the mystery of Lord 
Chirence Linford's attachment to Helen Bloomsbuiy, 
so obscurely hinted at by Miss Ferret. It was to 
the private theatricals at Talma Castle that Captain 
Hippesley owed his introduction to Helen ; and, by a 
singular coincidence, at the same momentous crisis, 
Lord Clarence, who was one of many rapt spectators 
of Helen's histrionic triumph, felt his sensitive bosom 
penetrated by the thrilling tones of the lovely and 
accomplished votary of Melpomene. The comhined 
attentions of Horace, a baron in expectant^, and 
Clarence, a lord in esse^ were productive of much 
painful perplexity to the object of them ; and, partly 
with and partly without Lady Bloomsbury's recom- 
mendation, Helen temporized, hesitated, and was 
lost. Upon the principle that one canary in a cage, 
is worth two nightingales out of it, Helen, obeying 
the natural dictates of her proud aspiring disposi- 
tion, would have bestowed her hand, if not her 
heart, on Lord Clarence Linford ; but, unfortunately, 
the alliance was strenuously opposed by his lord- 
ship's step-mother, the dowager-countess, who had 
more influence than most proper parents exercise 
over his lordship's feeble resolution. Hippesley's 
regiment was at this time quartered in Ireland, and 
Helen, who certainly had a stronger personal regard 
for the high-spirited Horace, than for his poetical 
and amiable rival, maintained with the captain a 
correspondence of a much more tender character 
than the prior recognition oi "Loi:^ licoiorc^^ ^>\\t. 
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rendered at all justifiable. The youne* and noble 
poet was living in the daily hope of ootaining his 
step-mother's consent to his union with Helen 
Bloomsbury, when, by some means, — it is supposed 
through the treacherous devices of Miss Ferret, — the 
correspondence between Helen and Hippesley was 
brought under his lordship's observation. The 
effect upon the poor susceptible Clarence was almost 
fatal : he never saw Helen again. The dowager- 
countess exulted, Helen was silent; while Lady 
Bloomsbury, overwhelmed with indignant astonish- 
ment, and adopting the advice of her best friends, 
commenced legal proceedings against the unfor- 
tunate suitor, which were compromised by Lord 
Clarence paying some five thousand pounds, to 
escape the laceration of his feelings by tnose dread- 
ful gentlemen of the long robe, who wield the ter- 
rors of the inquisition now, as effectually as did 
those high-minded pleaders who never took a fee in 
the olden time, when conscience was stretched upon 
the rack in place of the bar, and damages were 
given by thumb-screws instead of by a jury. 



x: vS 
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CHAPTEB XVL 

The Owl is in the belfry old, 

Preachtnsr to spirits grim, 
The dark wolf round the lonely fold 

Prowls in the moonlight dim, 
While blue lights, dancing here and there. 

Seem full of ghostly glee, 
And maidens weep, wi& streaming hair. 

Beneath the willow tree. 

St. WnriFRBs'8 Erx. 

It was near midnight. In an ill-looking smithy, 
whose closed shutters rendered the abiding darkness 
still more conspicuous, sat an old bald-headed black- 
smith, with a pair of large black-rimmed spectacles 
on his hooked nose. He was reading a jaundiced- 
looking volume, by the aid of a melancholy oil lamp 
on the forge, where heaps of cinders, and newly- 
wrought horse-shoes, proclaimed that his scholastic 
pursuits did not withdraw him altogether from the 
sphere of more profitable industry, for which his 
hardened sinews were so aptly qualified. The work 
over which he bent his grizzled brows, was an 
elaborate disquisition upon demonology and witch- 
craft — subjects with which, from his appearance, 
it would not have been an uncharitable presumption 
to have supposed him practically conversant. A 
sleek black cat, whose green eyes shone with phos- 
phorescent light, passed to and fro upon his shoulders, 
or paused, and, stretching forth its curious head, 
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peered over the book of diablerie, in whose cabalis- 
tical contents it seemed to take a feline interest. 
And there, at silent midnight, with his bright anvil 
before him, and his huge bellows quiescent above, 
sat the old bald-headed spectacled blacksmith, and 
his cat, like some retired necromancer and his 
inseparable familiar. 

Three soft but distinct raps on the outside of the 
smithy, interrupted the blacksmith and his com- 
panion in the prosecution of their studies. Thrust- 
ing the demonology beneath his leathern apron, he 
unbarred the shutters, and admitted three men 
whose appearance was something between that of 
gipsies and poachers, and whom he severally 
addressed by tne names of Swingate, Hawley, and 
Naggle. 

" Fine night," observed the blacksmith, looking 
up at the sky through his large black-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

" Don't see it," muttered Naggle, stooping to 
button one of his gaiters : '^ too much moon by 
half." 

" How so ?" said the blacksmith gruffly; ^' can't 
have too much of a good thing." 

^^ But it ain't a good thinff," returned Naggle. 
^' I look at nights in a bis ness pint o' view — 
bis'ness is bis'ness — moons is all very pretty for 
3'our nobs, wot have nothing to do but to loll on 
strawberry beds all night, ana kiss their lily-white 
hands to it, but what 's its vally to men o' ois'ness, 
sich as us? — why it ain't worth so much as the 
froth on a gallon o' porter — it's like babj^-linen, a 
eyesore to them as don't stand in need of it. How 
about the traps — w'here 's the jemmy ?" 

The blacksmith drew from beneath his cinders a 
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crowbar, which he handed to Naggle^ and Naggle 
delivered to Hawley. 

" The darky ? " cried Nag^le ; ^^ ouick." 

A dark lantern was produced by tne blacksmith^ 
who, having lit it, gave it to Swing^te^ who hid it 
under his coat. 

" Now then," said Naggle, opening his clasp 
knife, and testing its edge witii his thumb ; " giYe 
us the keys and the crapes." 

In compliance with this demand, a bunch of 
skeleton keys, and three pieces of black crape, were 

E resented to Naggle, who deposited the former in 
is pocket, and the latter in nis close fitting seal- 
skin cap. 

These burglarious arrangements being completed, 
the blacksmith unfastened the back entrance of his 
smithy, and having let his friends out, wished them 
success, closed the shutters again, and returned to 
his anvil, his familiar, and his meditations. 

The moon, veiled by fleecy clouds, shed a hazy 
light upon the serpentine brook bordered with 
dwarf pollards, along whose banks the robbers 
silently directed their steps, ever and anon fflancing 
round to ascertain that tney were secure from ob- 
servation, and occasionally startled by some volatile 
member of the finny tribe, making a sudden splash 
among the bulrushes, which in the cool niffht breeze 
slowly waved their grenadier caps above the limpid 
flags that grew around them. On reaching an 
angle of theT)rook, which, diverted from its original 
course, ran brawling away, like urchins just released 
from school, to join a flashing estuary adjacent to 
some roaring flour mills, the robbers sprang over 
the channel, and continued their journey across a 
meadow, in which stood a conical hay-rick, support- 
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ed on stone pillars. As they were passing it at 
some distance, Swingate suddenly halted with the 
crow-bar over his shoulder, and pointing in alarm 
to some red-coloured object beneath the rick, be- 
trayed his compunctious visitings by seriously re- 
commending his colleagues to turn back, and come 
again another time. This pusillanimous proposition 
was scouted by Naggle, who, boldly pushing for- 
ward, conducted his comrades to an old-fashioned 
mansion overhung with ivy, and which was separat- 
ed from the adjoining close by a substantial brick 
wall, which had originally been fortified by a che- 
vaux-de-frise of broken glass, but of which defen- 
sive appliances but few traces now remained. Here 
the robbers paused, and throwing down their blud- 
geons, proceeded to equip themselves for action by 
covering their faces with the crape requisite to pre- 
vent their personal recognition. Having ascertain- 
ed, by due circumspection, that no danger existed, 
Naggle scaled the wall, followed by his companions. 
This done, they commenced operations with their 
crow-bar at the laundry door, where they soon 
effected an entry without causing any noise, save a 
slight tinkling of glass ; and having taken off their 
shoes, proceeded to make a seizure of such portable 
chattels, as they might deem best adapted to their 
joint and several necessities. 

Aided by the dark lanthorn, with which they 
were proviaed, the robbers were busily engaged in 
the parlour, filling a capacious sack, with sundry 
spoons, tankards, and silver candlesticks, when they 
were surprised and startled by cries from without of 
' thieves ! ' and rushing into the garden, beheld a 
3'oung soldier on the wall, brandishing one of their 
own neglected bludgeons, and shouting 'thieves! 
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thieves! more thieves!' with frantic Yehemence. 
Sprin^ng up at the wall, Naggle was about to 
scale it, when the young soldier ran towards him, 
and knocking him on the head with his weapon, 
caused him to release his hold, and to fall back 
stunned upon a bed of heart's-ease, on which he 
had before ruthlessly trampled. Similar attempts 
to escape were made by Swingate and Hawley, fmd 
with similar results ; tne young soldier fought as a 
British warrior alone can fight, not, however, in the 
heat of victory, forgetting to keep his voice in fiill 
play till he had fairly roused all the inmates of 
the mansion, one of whom, a red-nosed old gen- 
tleman in a night-cap, discharged a double-barrelled 
blunderbuss from the first-floor window, the report 
of which had scarcely ceased, ere a sonorous 
alarum from the adjoining house pealed forth its 
tocsin-like summons, which continued without in- 
termission, till the whole neighbourhood being 
thrown into a state of perfect nocturnal consterna- 
tion, a detachment of footmen, coachmen, Sfrooms, 
and stable-boys, most of them being in half-dress, 
and all armed with pitchforks, sticks, and rusty 
swords, marched on to the battle-ground, where 
Naggle and his friends, with broken heads, lay 
groaning and lamenting their miserable destiny. 
Wo time was lost in bincUng the vanquished culprits 
hand and foot, and, as if their captors anticipated 
the most sanguinary resistance, each prisoner was 
carried away by four strong men, and attended by 
an advanced guard, who shouldered their forks, and 
performed their responsible duties with martial in- 
flexibility and pride. 

The mansion whose privacy Naggle and his ac- 
complices had so unlawfvxWy m^^iSft^,^^ ^^ ^t^sv.- 
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dence of Dr. Hedgehog, who, it may be remem- 
bered, was Mr. Shuttleworth's medical adviser, and 
one of his honoured . guests on a special occasion, 
whereof ample mention has already been made. 
This rude but worthy disciple of Pythagoras, whose 
anti-carnivorous predilections had gained him so 
wide a celebrity, was sitting at his frugal breakfast, 
consisting of a salad, a slice of brown bread, and a 
bowl of warm milk ; his brawny throat, as usual, 
Bconiing the artificial restraints of modern cravat- 
ism, and displaying a small golden clasp, by which 
his linen collar was effectually secured. The win- 
dow behind him was open, admitting the fresh 
morning air, perfumed with honeysuckle, when 
something suddenly shaved his ear, and a small 
garden cucumber fell into the basin from which he 
imbibed his favourite lacteal beverage. He was 
starting up to inquire from whose innate depravity 
this vegetable projectile derived its impetus, when 
Walter Brandon quietly entered the brealaast parlour. 

" There 's somebody throwing cucumbers at me," 
said Dr. Hedgehog, looking out of the window and 
i*ubbing his ear. 

Walter observed that most likely it was the 
drummer boy, who had saved them from being rob- 
bed last night, and whom he had just seen in the 
garden puDing up radishes, and consuming them 
with avidity. 

"Audacious young scamp!" said the doctor, 
wiping some pale splashes from his black silk vest 
with a handkerchief; "just ring the bell, and let 's 
see what sort of stuff this young hero is made of." 

Walter did as desired, and presently a stout old 
lady, in a mob cap and spectacle, laaAft^^^'^ ^^^^^^^ 
ance. 
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" Has that hoj finished his breakfast yet ? " asked 
the doctor; "i{ so, send him up^ Mrs. Devon- 
port" 

** Finished!" exclaimed Mrs. Devonport, unooB* 
sciousl J raising her hands; '^it's mj belief^ doctor, 
he never will finish — he eats, for all the world, 
like a boa-constructor. And then to see what 
tricks he 's up to — standing* on his head like a mon- 
key, clapping his feet together, and singing!— I 
never heard such strange things in my life. I 
think the boy 's possessea — I do really, doctor." 

^'Send him up," said the doctor, clearing off 
the remains of his salad. '^ I 'U soon find out his 
possessions, if he has any." 

While Mrs Devonport is performing her mission, 
we may take the opportunity to explain how Wal- 
ter Brandon came to intrude upon the hospitality 
of Dr. Hedgehog. After leaving Shuttleworth 
Hall, on that disastrous day which saw at once the 
consummation, and the destruction of his most 
fondly cherished hopes, Walter was seized with a 
sudden giddiness, the effect of intense mental ex- 
citement, in which state he met Dr. Hedgehog, 
with whom he had long been intimately acquaintea. 
The physician's practised eye at once perceived 
his disordered condition, and having, with some diffi- 
culty, ascertained from him the nature and origin 
of his complaint. Dr. Hedgehog insisted upoit 
Walter going home with him, and remaining there 
till, by proper management, his health, if not his 
happiness, was perfectly restored; the benevolent 
doctor, however, being more sanguine than Walter 
thought at all reasonable, in his expectations of 
accomplishing both those desiderata. 

Notwithstanding his rugged aspect, and the 
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abruptness of his manners, our abstemious doctor 
Lad certain peculiarities which were more deserving* 
of imitation than derision. The unflinching cham- 
pion of absolute honesty, no less than the able ex- 
pounder of comparative anatomy, he deemed a dis- 
tressed martyr quite as worthy of preservation as a 
fossil megatherium, and looked upon Walter, whose 
honourable conduct elicited his warmest praise, 
with the same sort of interest, that would be excited 
in many of his professional brethren, by an Ame- 
rican giant or a champion of England. 

Thoughtfiil and pale, Walter sat at the break- 
fast table, which was liberally fiiniished with 
coffee and tongue; for Dr. Hedgehog, though 
considered by some a gastronomical fanatic, was 
universally admired for his impartial toleration of 
all less orthodox appetites, lie was discussing 
with his host the exciting events of the night, 
when a voice without caused him to start wom 
his seat, w4th an expression of astonishment as 
vivid, as if his name had been pronounced by some 
long-departed friend, whose shadowy form ne ex- 
pected momentarily would present itself before his 
incredulous vision. In this state of breathless sur- 
prise, he was standing when the door flew open, 
and a young soldier, with closely cropped reddish 
hair, in black smalls, and minus shoes and stock- 
ings, walked into the parlour upon his hands, and 
having thrown a summerset which restored him to 
his proper position, looked about him to ascertain 
what sort of company he had introduced himself to. 
The first person that arrested his wandering gaze 
was Walter Brandon, into whose arms he sprang, 
with a cry of affectionate delight, which showed, 
no less than tha rapid ^ucce^sion o{ hugs that fol* 
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lowed it, bis passionate attachment to the individual 
whom he thus temporarily deprived of all powers 
of respiration. 

" What, James — ^my foster-brother!" exclaimed 
Walter, smiling, and trying to detain him ; but the 
professor, having satisfied the first promptings of 
nis impulsive nature, hastened to give more ample 
vent to his emotions, by standing on his head, and 
singing with heartfelt energy a little dogg^l of 
his own invention^ commencing — 

" The world '• tura'd topuf'tarrj, 
Ve 're all capilx'd together; 
Poor people I now walk on joux heada. 
And save a load of leather. 
Ri tol looral/' «cc. te. 

Then sprincfing on his feet again^ he looked at 
Walter^ and burst into a rapturous fit of laughter, 
which, however, gradually became broken and 
mellowed, till at last it dwindled away into a con- 
vulsive exhibition of tears. 

These extraordinary performances completely 
nonplussed Dr. Hedgehog, who began to suspect 
that he bad got a young lunatic in his house, till 
the improvisatore, having finished his rbymes, his 
lauc;hter, and his tears, at length showed some 
slight symptoms of a lucid interval. 

" What a fool I am," said Professor Twitter, 
winking very hard, " to go on in this way ; but 
never mind," he added, wiping his cheeks with his 
military cufis, " I don't have such a treat as this 
.every day in the week — do I, Walter?" 

" And what, James, have you been doing," said 
Walter, " since we last shook hands together?" 

" I saw you about a month ago, rephed the 

iostor-brother j " but you ^4iix^^^T»ft,\<»5tf5Qik3i5^^^ 
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''Where was that, James?" inquired Walter, 
with surprise. 

" You was walking through a wood over by the 
ferry yonder, and I was sitting up in a tree, bird- 
nesting," said James. " I saw you pass along and 
called out, but you wouldn't hear me ; and when I 
got down you was out of sight. Oh! wasn't I 
savage with myself for not singing out louder!" 

" I)id you not hear the report of fire-arms?" 
asked Walter. " I was waylaid in the forest and 
shot, by some footpad, at least so I suspect. It 
must have been within a few minutes after you 
saw me." 

The professor looked at his foster-brother for 
nearly a minute in silent amazement. 

" What ! " cried James, " was it you that was 
shot at ? Well — I never. Oh ! I should know 
him again amongst a hundred. He was no foot- 
pad, Walter ; he was a regular gentleman in his ap- 
pearance — I don't say no iurther, mind. He was 
tall — about so high — ^iressed all in black, and had 

fot a face like a toad's belly. I caught sight of 
im just after I lost sight of you ; he was stooping 
down behind a bush, loading a pistol — he didn't 
think I was twigging him. But, lor'! I never 
dreamt of his shopting at you, else wouldn't I have 
dropped down and got between his legs, and 
doubled him up like a Eobinson Crusoe bedstead !" 
Dr. Hedgehog looked gravely at Walter, and 
observed that this matter ought to be inquired into. 
Before, however, Walter could express his senti- 
ments with reference to the proposed investigation, 
his attention was again inundated with the stream 
of Jemmy Twitter's copious loquacity. 

" What's become of old Baid.3 ^twAsyck^^^ V^ 
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inquired, with an extensive grin upon his original 
countenance. " He caught hold of me once^ Wal- 
ter ; it was when I was doing the hanky-panky in 
Charterhouse Square. Oh! didn't I punish his 
calves for him not at all! But then, mind, he 
ng-grawated me most desperate, else I shouldn't 
have done it — 'cause it is cowardly to kick an old 
fellow what can't help hisself. But he did dance 
like a wild Irish grasshopper — I never !" 

The professor then proceeded to relate the par- 
ticulars of a second attempt made by Mr. Brandon 
to arrest his errant propensities, which took place 
in Epping Forest, and described the ingenious 
manner of his escape, namely, by gnawing a hole 
in the sack in which he was deposited, and jumping 
out of the covered cart, in which he was being con- 
veyed by Mr. Brandon's paid agents, while those gen- 
tlemen were regaling themselves at a hotel by the 
road side. 

Walter was about to question his foster-brother 
with reference to the assassin, whose description cor- 
responded so closely with that of the person who had 
falsely assumed the title of Lord Petersham, when 
Mrs. Devonport entered, and informed her master 
that the villas'e constables had come to summon 
the ^ young soldier,' as his attendance was required 
before Justice Cramburn, to give evidence against 
the prisoners, whose nefarious designs he had so 
meritoriously defeated. 

In order that Professer Twitter might appear 
in respectable attire at the seat of justice. Dr. 
Hedgehog directed Mrs. Devonport to supply him 
with such articles from his wardrobe, as might 
be requisite to ensure for his testimony their 
worships' attentive credence, th^ doctoi! knowing 
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how difficult it is for short-sighted humanity to 
recognise his poor relation "KTith, when it has 
neither shoes nor stockings, by which it may be 
immediately identified. 

As soon as his foster-brother had retired, Walter 
furnished Dr. Hedgehog with the history of 
their acquaintance, irom which it appeared that 
James, whom he had every reason to believe was 
the legitimate son and heir of Lord Petersham, 
hiad been committed in his infancy to the care of 
Walter's parents ; that, notwithstanding his youth- 
fiil appearance, he and Walter were about the same 
age ; that, in consequence of old Brandon's tyran- 
nical government, which after the death of Walter's 
mother became still more intolerable, both he and 
James determined upon running away from home ; 
that, in pursuance of this resolution, James, who 
had always shown an odd propensity for tumbling, 
&c., proceeded to various wakes and fairs about the 
country, where for some weeks they picked up 
a precarious subsistence; but having accidentally 

fot separated, Walter had entirely lost sight of 
is foster-brotJier, till accident had brought them 
together in the singular manner already described. 
Jemmy Twitter — for we shall at present retain 
his popular sobriquet — ^having after much persuasion, 
been induced to avail himself of some small con** 
tributions from Dr. Hedgehog's wardrobe, pro- 
ceeded, in company with the physician and his 
foster-brother, to the seat of Justice Crambum, 
where the prisoners, in whose capture he had been 
60 proudly distinguished, were about to undergo 
examination. As they passed the cage — an octa- 

fonal building, with the good old English * stockft' 
efore its iron-ribbed port«i, tlbjay 'Vi^'^^ ^-^^Nxas;^ 
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woman, standing on a stool at the grated window, 
with a i)ewter tankard and a clay pipe, by means 
of which she was supplying- the inmates with hquid 
refreshment. Pausing; to admire this sample of 
female ingenuity and devotion, Dr. Hedgehog's 
attention was arrested by the following interesting 
little piece of dialogue : — 

" Sarah," said a rough voice from within ; '^ go 
and get us a good strong lawyer." 

" But I aiirt got no money, Ben," pleaded Sarah, 
with tears in her eyes. 

" Never mind about money," replied Benjamin ; 
'^ go to Mr. Inglewood, he never asks for no money 
—they calls him the ^ cadger's lawyer ' — he '11 give 
you credit, Sarah, fast enough : tell him to put it 
up, and we '11 settle altogether next time." 

Thus entreated, Sarah proceeded to a large house, 
with poplars before it, opposite the green, which a 
brass plate informed her was the official abode of 
'Mr. Thomas Inglewood, attomey-at-law.' On 
inquiry, however, of a female servant, Sarah was 
given to understand that Mr. Inglewood was 
engaged, and was likely to continue so for an 
unlimited period ; an assertion which had its desired 
effect, for the applicant went away, and did not 
return again. The statement, however, on this par- 
ticular occasion, happened accidentally to be true in 
part. Tom was engaged with a voluble lady client, 
in a brown beaver bonnet, and a plaid cloak, who 
was somewhat rudely instructing her torpid solicitor 
in the preparation of a brief, and ever and anon 
upbraiding him most cruelly for his glaring igno- 
rance and incapacity. It is almost superfluous to 
state, that this lady was no other than the renowned 
iMrau ^'Eowdy^ — ^fom'a oVAesX, mo^^. \«si^cvwx^^^BSid. 
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most expensive client, who, having* made another 
injudicious display of her native freedom of speech, 
to the detriment of a neighhour's reputation, had 
come as usual to Mr. Inglewood, to protect her from 
the penal consequences of her scandalous behaviour. 

Having placed Tom at his writing-desk, Mrs. 
M^Rowdy stood at his elbow, and dictated the 
arguments which she proposed to employ in her 
defence. 

" I knows for sartin," she said, in a dialect that 
was neither Irish nor Scotch, but, like the snuff she 
patronized, a mixture of both, — " I knows for sartin 
that Mr. Waddilove, who is coming* for'ard to bear 
false witness agin my most respectful client, has 
committed two murders" — 

" Mrs. M'Rowdy ! " ejaculated the solicitor, look- 
ing up with indignant amazement. 

" Hold your whisht," returned Tom's client, irri- 
tated at the interruption ; "just put it down as I 
indite you, if you plaize." 

" Do you suppose, Mrs. M'Rowdy," exclaimed 
Tom with firmness, " that I '11 accuse a respectable 
man, like Mr. Churchwarden Waddilove, of having* 
committed two murders? — certainly not." 

"Ar'n't you my attamey, ye divil," demanded 
Mrs. M 'Rowdy, giving* her solicitor a patronizing 
slap on the back. 

" But that 's no reason," expostulated Tom, 
" why I should tell a pack of falsehoods ; and I 
won't do it, Mrs. M'Eowdy, for you or for anybody 
else." 

" Then ye don't know your business," cried Mrs. 
M'Rowdy, snapping her finger scornfully; "I'll 
tell ev'rybody I mate in the strate, that ^e, dav!^ 
know j^our business." 
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'' I don't care if you do," replied Tom, pale but 
resolute. 

*^ Oh ! but I won't stop there," rejoined Mrs. 
M'Rowdy, jerking; her head menacingly; " ril 
impaich ye oefore the Lard High Chanculor, will I 
• — yer i^orant pretinder that ye are." 

" Pish ! " said Tom, proudly, releasing two buttons 
of his waistcoat ; " what do I care for the Ohan- 
cellor? I can do without mv business better than 
he can do without his — lia! — ha!" and Tom 
laughed and rubbed his hands in very excellent spirits. 

"But you can't do without my business," returned 
Mrs. M^Kowdy, winking her eye loiowingly; 
*' you 've taken it up, Mr. Attamey Inglewood, and 
ye shall kape it up, else I '11 inter an action agin 
ye for laches — ^mavbe you don't know what are 
laches?" 

" Don't I," said Tom, knowingly; ^^ I had thirty 
on at one time, and I sha'n't forget them in a hurry 
— the little blood-suckers." 

Mrs. M'Rowdy regarded her solicitor with an 
air of severe reproach. 

" Look in yer lar dictionary, do," she said, " and 
don't ixpose yer ignorance, for goodness' sake — ^not 
to know what laches are ! — ^laches don't apply to 
bruises, but to nigligence : and now jist turn ya 
round, and take arders for your braif ;" and once 
more Mrs. M'Rowdy repeatea the calumnious asser- 
tion of Mr. Churchwarden Waddilove having com- 
mitted two wilfiil murders, and divers other grave 
offences against the peace of our sovereign lord the 
king, his crown and dignity. 

" I '11 not do it," exclaimed Tom, dashing down 
Jbis pen in disgust, and starting up warm and ready 
for conflict. 
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*' Then I '11 impaich ye," said the amazoii; tying 
the strings of her brown beaver bonnet, with a san- 
guinary jerk ; " I '11 impaich ye, as sure as there 's 
a nose on your face." 

Tom smiled bitterly, ran his fingers several times 
through his hair, and resolved to make one more 
effort to save his reputation. 

" Mrs. M'Eowdy," he cried, in a loud and 
peremptory tone, wnile not a nerve quivered through- 
out his stalwart frame, '^ do you suppose, madam, 
that I, as an attorney of the court of King's Bench, 
and solicitor of his Majesty's high court of Chan- 
cery, will go and deliberately libel one of my most 
intimate friends, to please the whims or the malice 
of one of my most unprofitable clients ? No ! I '11 
see one of my clients dash'd first;" and, in his vir- 
tuous indignation, Tom struck the desk with his 
knuckles so energetically, as to overturn the ink- 
stand, and open a sable sluice upon some of his most 
valuable papers. 

'^ I tell you, Mrs. M'Eowdy, again, as I 've told 
you before," pursued the solicitor, using his coat- 
tail in default of blotting-paper, " that I don't want 
your business at any price. Go to some other 
attorney — to Grindstone, to Flay well, to Screwman, 
to Boltoff, to Bleedam, to Swizzle, to Catspur, or to 
Cheapasdert — there's hundreds of 'em, no doubt, 
who'd be proud of you. — I ain't." 

" Proud of me ! returned Mrs. M^Eowdy, brid- 
ling with true Hibernian dignity and scorn ; " ye 
may say that, because they are gintlemen of sinse, 
and like to have respectable paple to dale with — 
not such vulgar riff-raff as many of your clients I 
have sane, Mr. Inglewood — dirtv-lookivi^ Mkss^'®*^ 
whom iv'ry dacent attamey yiovxVOl Xx^^^^x^^"^ ^2>»» ^ 
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mat under their fate." And Mrs, MTlowdy curied 
her lip^ and its adjacent feature, with affected dis- 
dain. " But, howiver," she continued, '' considerin* 
I have known you from a child, in a manner o* 
spakin', I'll not lave you now, notwithstandin' your 
ingratitude, for where would you have got all your 
knowledge of lar &om, if it hadn't been for me 
continu^y instructin' of you — can you answer me 
that, Mr. Attamey Inglewood?" 

Tom clenched ms teeth ; and regarding his client 
with a most uncharitable expression of countenance, 
he informed Mrs. M^Rowdy, that if she persisted in 
her present line of conduct, she would certainly 
drive him to do something which she would here^ 
after be sorry for. 

"I'll strike myself off the Rolls," said Tom, 
instinctively turning up his cuffs, as if to prepare 
himself for action — " I will, as sure as you stand 
there a living sinner, Mrs. M'Rowdy." 

"Strike yourself off the Rolls, will ye?" replied 
Mrs. M^Rowdy, regarding her solicitor with a shrewd 
and searching eye. " Take care that I don't strike 
ye off the Rolls for being ignorant of your business, 
ye wake-minded young man !" And Mrs. M'Rowdy 
nodded at Mr. Inglewood in so significant a manner, 
as to leave no doubt of her strength or her inclina* 
tion to exercise it, when adequately provoked. 

Tom walked up and down the apartment, speech- 
less with ineffectual rage, and bathed in perspiration. 
His agony was so intense, that it actually operated 
upon his client's womanly sjrmpathies. 

" Now, just sit ye down, ye thoughtless divil— 
do," said Mrs. M^Rowdy, with a coaxing air. " Why 
can't you take things aisy ? It 's no use your fum- 
ing and frothing like a liartel oi\i«c^ Vn ^ \st^'^^i!^ \ 
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you're an attarney, and ye mnst put up with it, 
I want nothin', Mr. Inglewood, but what is raison- 
able." 

^* And pray," demanded Tom, forgetting in his 
excitement how to pronounce his mother-tongue, 
" what do you call raisonable ?" 

" Two guineas for counsel, my dear, I must have ; 
and there s no help for it, at all, at all." 

Tom drew out his purse, and hastily threw down 
two sovereigns and two shillinffs, which Mrs. 
M^Eowdy dmy deposited in her reticule. 

" And now," she said, with a winning smile, " I 
want half-a-crown for tixe counsellor's clerk — ^bad 
luck to him for putting poor paple to sich a dridful 



expense." 



Mr. Inglewood protested, in the strongest terms, 
that he would not submit to this infamous extortion ; 
and for fear of his resolution failing him, if he 
longer parleyed with the tempter, Tom rushed pre* 
cipitately into an inner apartment, and having 
bolted the door behind him, sank into a chair, with 
his blood at fever-heat, and completely exhausted 
by the violence of his emotions. 

He had not sat long, however, before he heard 
the angry voice of Mrs. M'Rowdy demanding admit- 
tance } which demand Tom was bent within him- 
self upon resisting, at all hazards. Finding her 
denunciations useless, Mrs. M'Rowdy changed her 
tone, and endeavoured to accomplish her object by 
cajolery ; and faintly pleading that she was seized 
with a fit of the spasms, entreated her solicitor, as 
* a darlin',' to supply her with a small medicinal 

flass of brandy. Notwithstanding, however, that 
om was one of the most tender-hearted creatures 
breathing, when feminine appesia^et^ Taa^^\»\ifi» 
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humanity — a fact of which Mrs. M^Rowdy waa 
j)erfectly cog^iisant— on this occasion Tom was in- 
exorable; and plainly told the petitioner^ that he 
considered it was quite enough for him as a solicitor 
to redress people's wron^, but that he had no ideft 
of beino^ called upon also to cure their spasms. 
Incensed at this brutal disregard of her * failings/ 
Mrs. M^Rowdy began to rattle the door, with a 
view of effecting an entrance vi et armis — in which 
illegal procedure she ultimately succeeded; just as 
Tom rushed out into the back-yard, and vaulting 
over the palings, proceeded with a quick step 
towards tne market-place; which he had just 
entered, when Mrs. M^Rowdy, in a state of broiling 
excitement, bore down upon him, and opened a 
battery of scurrilous epithets that, despite of all 
Tom's conscious innocence, caused him to tingle 
from head to foot. Nor did Mrs. M^Rowdy long; 
stand alone in this exterminating warfare. With 
its wonted gallantry, a thoroughly independent mob 
rushed to her assistance; and believing, as Mi-s. 
M^Rowdy vehemently asserted, that Tom had been 
taking an unfair advantage of a ^ defenceless famale,' 
lost no time in supplying themselves with cabbage- 
stalks, and other offensive missiles, which they 
showered so impetuously at the head of the rural 
solicitor, that Tom was obliged to fight his way 
through them blindfolded ; and but for the oppor- 
tune interposition of the street-keeper with his staff 
of office, at whose advent the insurgents took to 
flight, there is no telling whether Mr. Inglewood 
might not have fallen there and then, the bespattered 
victim of a miserable popular delusion. Fortune, 
however, was pleased to regulate it otherwise, and 
ordain that he should become a martyr, not to the 
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insatiable cupidity of Mrs. M^Eowdy, but to the 
love-inspiring smiles of Laura Bloomsbury, as will 
be seen hereafter. 

Upon hearing the biographical statement of his 
foster-brother, with which Walter Brandon had 
furnished him, Dr. Hedgehog recommended that no 
time should be lost in communicating with the Lin- 
ford family, by whom measures might be taken to 
place the heir to the Petersham estates in a position 
more consistent with his noble extraction, than that 
which, knowing his erratic tendencies, Walter 
feared he was strongly inclined to retain. Under 
these circumstances, it was arranged that, as soon 
as James could be supplied with proper equipments. 
Dr. Hedgehog and Walter should prevail upon him 
to accompany them to the residence of Lord Clai*ence 
Linford, under pretence of his lordship being desirous 
to witness his performance — a proposition which 
afforded the professor great delight, and induced 
him to practise for two days with unusual energy, 
in order to show himself worthy of that exalted 
patronage, which of course it was his highest ambi- 
tion to merit and secure. 
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CHAPraR XVII. 

A kinf b«loy'd— h« ruled on er'rj ftend. 
From proud Comhill to gay and gUtterinf Strand ; 
Though firm enthron'd, he ftill the checks obej'd 
Of public right, whidi nobler thrones have sway'd; 
All ranks received him, and all hearts confest 
His reign was glorious, and his race was blesC 

"What U the matter with you to-night, Joe?— 
you look as queer as Dick's hat-band ; neither eat- 
ingy nor drinking, nor doing nothing at all — ^never 
see such a man — ^never." 

This earnest inquiry, and graphic delineation of 
character, was addressed by Mrs. West, to her 
thoughtful consort, as they sat at a supper of sheeps^ 
heads, a delicacy to which Mrs. West, was particu- 
larly devoted. 

The old coachman laid down hi3 knife and fork, 
and sighed. 

" And then there's that dog; I can't conceive 
for the life of me what ails Am," observed Mrs. 
West, looking at Scroggy, who was wrapped in 
uneasy dreams on the hearth-rug. 

" You may depend/' replied Mr. West., after due 
consideration of the phenomenon — " you may de- 
pend, Betsy, that he smells these here heads in his 
imagination, and fancies that he 's in Hosier Lane, 
with his old master, crying out ^ fore 'em ! ' " 

Mrs. West, looked steafiiastly at her liege lord, to 
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ascertain if lie was joking, but not perceiving any 
signs of jocularity in his countenance, she at once 
banished suspicion, and candidly acknowledged that 
she supposed it must be so. 

*' It's five year agone this blessed night, Betsy," 
said Mr. West., brooding sorrowfully over his top- 
boot, " since my poor Freddy lost his life along 
with those smugglers." 

Mrs. West., though she had heard the particulars 
repeatedly since her marriage, if not before, had 
never yet been able to arrive at a perfect under- 
standing of the calamity to which Joseph so fre- 
quently referred. Taking compassion on her tardy 
apprehension, therefore, Mn West, once more 
entered into a minute account of the occurrence, 
which our limited space compels us to omit. The 
pith, however, of his narrative was simply this: — 
Some smugglers, who had been taken in the act of 
' running' sundry casks of brandy, were, to expiate 
their offence against his Majesty's customs, sent on 
board of a line-of-battle ship, in which Frederick 
West., a young man of smart appearance and active 
habits, was rated, to use old Joseph's boastful design- 
nation, ^ captain of the main top.' One night the 
prisoners concerted a plan for their escape; and, 
having surprised and secured the men on watch, 
amongst whom was Frederick West., they succeeded 
in getting away in the pinnace, but not before the 
young sailor, while attempting to capture them, fell 
overboard, and, never having appeared again, was 
supposed by his shipmates to have been drowned, 
in which belief poor old Joe West, fondly and 
proudly participated. " My boy died in the hour 
of wictory, like Lord Nelson," he would say, 
with a melancholy satisfaction in his swimming 
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eyes ; " and he 's ffone to heaven, as every good 
man must, what does, as he did, his duty to his 
suv'reign and his country." 

Joe West, had just finished his sorrowful tale, and 
was adding a few appropriate reflections, when the 
entrance of his friend and fellow-tradesman, Mr. 
Bodger, diverted his thoughts into a difiTerent and 
more terrestrial channel. 

" There 's Fleet Street blocked up agin," com- 
plained Mr. Bodger, sitting down and placing on 
the carpet his hat, which was decorated with a 
chaplet of straw. 

" Mare, as usual, I suppose?" said Joe, offering 
Mr. Bodger a foaming tankard, firom which he 
gratefiilly refreshed himself. 

'' None but a Mare durst do it," returned Bodger, 
delivering the fermented fluid to Mrs. West., who 
returned her polite acknowledgments ; ^' and he 's 
continually at it; and, what s more than that, 
ma'rm, the meteriopoHtan magistracy, to which we 
naturally turns for protection in sich cases, will not 
interfere to prewent his doing o' mischief — ar'n't it 
a extraordinary thing ? " 

^^ Why don't they petition Parli'ment ? " said 
Mr. West., as he watched with interest the attempts 
of Mrs. West.'s kitten to awaken Scroggy, by play- 
fully clawing at one of his ears. 

" It 's no use petitioning," replied Bodger, with 
marked disgust. " What chance would Parli'ment 
stand agin a Mare? I have my ideas, ma'rm, 
what it '11 come to— a riverlution, unless they could 
manage to smuggle the Mare aboard one of them 
Boulogne packets, so as to carry him off as a prize 
for the Johnny Darmeys. Summut strong must 
be done, and quickly too. "WW^.! ^^o;^^^^ ^&>^^\. 
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we march down to the ' Mansion/ with our whips, 
in a body, ive-at-armsis, and let the civics know 
that we will not be trampled upon by a Mare, at no 
price — we won't. Why, bless my soul!" said 
Mr. Bodger, with a stare of horror, " if they drives 
on this rate, in a wery few years you '11 see all the 
city, from the ^ 'Change' to the ^ Bar,' dug up and 
kivered with taters." 

Startled at this prophetic announcement, which 
had a direct bearing on the domestic economy, 
Mrs. West, turned to Mr. Bodger, and innocently 
asked him if it would make any difference in the 
price of that nutritious esculent; a question to 
which Mr. Bodger, in the lofty supremacy of his 
wisdom, deigned no reply, but evaded it by address- 
ing Joseph, and asking him if he had seen the 
^'Tizer?^ 

t "There's a article which I thmk will interest 
you," said Mr. Bodger, handing the paper to his 
host, and directing his attention to a paragraph 
which stated that, on the previous day, as a party, 
consisting of Captain Hippesley; Mr. Thomas 
Inglewood, a highly respectable solicitor; the 
sister of that gentleman, Mrs. Charlotte Stanley ; 
and her daughter, a little girl of four years of age, 
were proceeding in a sailing-boat round the Isle of 
-Wight, the child, by some accident, fell overboard, 
and must have been drowned, but for the intre- 
pidity of a youne; man, named Frederick West- 
minster, one of the crew of a yacht belonging to 
Mr. Marmaduke Brandon, who gallantly plunged 
into the water, and with much difficulty succeeded 
in rescuing the child, and restoring it to its terrified 
parent, happily before the vital spark had fled I 

Mr. West, read the paragra^n. wet \X«^^ *<2CssiS8». 
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with great deliberation, and was apparently, by the 
motion of bis lips, about perusing it again, when 
the paper gradually fell from his hands, and as if 
his faculties had suddenly deserted him, he re* 
mained for some minutes gazing vacantly on the 
ground. Mrs. West, spoke to him tenderly, but he 
made no answer. At length his whole frame 
seemed agitated by some violent emotion which he 
could no lonffer suppress, and the tears rolled down 
his furrowed cheeks upon poor Scroggy, who, 
moved by his master's grief, had dolefully laid his 
head u}>on the old man's knee. 

" Upon my word !" said Mrs. West., as soon as 
her astonishment could find adequate vent in words, 
" if you ain't the oddest man 1 ever came anigh. 
When you thought your son was ffone for ever and 
ever, vou seemed quite comfortable ; now you find 
that he 's come to life again, drat me if you ain't 
miserable. Such behaviour as that, in my opinion 
— which of course, coming from a woman, goes for 
nothing — is not only ungrateful, but wicked. 
What think you, Mr. Bodger?" 

Bodger took out his tobacco-pouch, and filling 
an abridged pipe which he extracted from his hat, 
said he considered that was a question more fit for 
a bishop to answer than a coachman, ^ Por his 
own part he never had had nothin' to do with 
wickedness, and never wished to.' 

" If, Betsy," said Mr, West., addressing his 
better portion — " if Freddy had died in defending 
of his King and country, though maybe I should 
have wept for him as a father, I should have 
known that he 'd done his duty, and that would 
have been a consolation to me — a wery great conso- 
lation^ but to think, after tke edic%.tioiv h^'s re- 
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ceived — for he couldn't only read and write and 
cast accounts, but he had a wery pretty knowledge 
of navigation — to think, after having got him into 
his Majesty's Ryal Navy, and after he 'd come to 
be captain of the main-tops, that he should suffer 
an unprincipled gang of smugglers to inweigle him 
away from his allegations to his king and his 
country—" The poor old gentleman paused, and 
overcome by the reflection of his son's degradation, 
shook his head at Scroggy, and sighed heavily. 

" As for his allegations to his king and his 
country," replied Mrs. West., whose loyalty was 
inferior, both in quality and amount, to that of her 
consort, " I '11 be bound that his king and his 
country will be very glad of his services again, if 
he only takes the trouble to ask 'em." 

Joe pondered for some minutes over this happy 
suggestion, which reflected so much credit on femi- 
nine sagacity, and at length intimated his determi- 
nation to act upon it. Accordingly, the next 
morning saw Mr. West., in his best Jbroad-brimmed 
beaver and highly polished top-boots, trudging 
along Whitehall, and meditating deeply upon his 
forthcoming application on behaff of his misguided 
son, Frederick. 

" Can I see the First Lord of the Admiralty?" 
said Joe, addressing the corpulent hall-porter, who 
wore a cockade on his glazed leather hat. 

Mr. West, received a short answer in the ne- 
gative. 

^* Can I see the second, then?" inquired the old 
coachman ; but this inspection was also pronounced 
to be a moral, or more properly speaking, a naval 
impossibility. 
- The third, fourth, and fiftix \oxAa, ^^."^^^^^ 
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learned^ to his extreme disappointment^ were 
equally unprepared for ocular examination* 

" Which one of 'em is wisible, governor?" asked 
Mr. West, r— " say No. 40, if you like, I wn*t 
particular to a figiire." 

The hall-porter, whose official position prevented 
him from takins" cognizance of anything verging 
upon facetisB, told Mr. West., with some display 
of asperity, that if he wanted to see the secretary, 
he ought to say so at once, and not come there 
puttin&f a parcel of nonsensical questions, which 
only showed his isnorance ; whereupon Mr. West, 
humbly apologized to the man with a patent ven- 
tilator on his hat, and assured him that he should 
deem it a particular favour, if he would allow him 
to have a few minutes' conversation with his hon* 
curable master. 

Introduced to the secretary, old Joe pleaded 
his cause with so much natural eloquence, and 
professed so warm an attachment to his Sovereign 
and his dominions, in defence of which he expressed 
(on behalf of himself and son) a cheerful readiness, 
to lay down their united lives, on demand, that 
the secretary, who at first looked grave, and could 
not " think of such a thing," was ultimately in- 
duced to smile, and promise that he would con- 
sider of it. This was all Joe wanted, but not less 
than he had anticipated. Within forty-eight hours 
after this interview, Frederick Westminster, re- 
leased from the toils of that wily old smuggler, 
Mr. Marmaduke Brandon, was rated first-class 
seaman on board H. M. S. 'War-whoop,' 120 
guns, and straightway joined the fieet, sent out 
to vindicate the rie'hts of the Sublime Porte, in 
effecting which object ^\xft c^vq^j^ ^i tlL<^ mre- 
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top, with his shirt sleeves tucked up, fought like 
a lion beside his gallant commander, at the re- 
doubted siege of St. Jean d' Acre. 

It was a sunny afternoon in August. Old Joe 
Westminster had just received intelligence that 
filled his paternal heart with balmy joy. A 
glorious victory had been gained over the enemy 
by his son Freddy (aided, we presume, by a few 
of his shipmates), and his gallantry and good 
conduct had secured for him immediate promotion. 
The old gentleman felt that his cup of earthly bliss 
was full, and that whenever his time came, he 
should now die happy. Released from the cares 
of business — for nobody dreamed of riding in those 
sultry days, with the thermometer at Bengal-heat — 
old Joe sat on his coach-box, the first in the 
rank, his hands clasped before him, and dozing 
with a tranquillity, envied only by the pragma- 
tical blue bottle that buzzed about his exuberant 
nose. Nor was Joe the only individual whom 
the fervid rays of summer, had prematurely sent 
to repose. His anatomical horses — sensible crea- 
tures spoiled by over-indulgence — were nodding 
with as little thought of what to-morrow might 
bring forth, as their master, and even old Scroggy, 
the superannuated drover's dog, stretched at length 
on the curbstone, with his eyes closed and his 
tong-ue indolently lolling out, was brooding over 
those sweet reminiscences, when in his hot youth 
be chased some rebellious wether along the si- 
nuous lane of Hosier, or across the salubrious 
field of Smith. Seated on the bars at the back 
of his coach, five ragged and ravenous urchins, 
friends of Mr. West, s, and dependants upon his 
never-failing* hospitality, were xeg^m^ \k^\s:^^^^'3^ 
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upon certam fragmentary donations^ which they 
had just received from their gi'eat benefactor. 
There was a charm about this picture of still 
life^ which fascinated even the misanthropic leaden- 
eyed waterman^ who^ as he leaned against an 
adjacent lamp-post, and regarded old Mr, West/s 
benevolent and ruddy countenance, smote himself 
in an imaginary manner upon the breast, and 
grieved to think that had he only cultivated his 
manners and personal appearance a little more, 
he might ere now have married the widow of 
some deceased coachman^ and become a respectable 
proprietor himself. 

Suddenly, and while these unavailing regrets 
were wringing the waterman's bosom, he observed 
a change take place in old Joe's aspect. A tremor 
seized nim, his colour from bright scarlet became 
livid, and though his eyes were open and upturned, 
he was evidently in a state of partial unconscious* 
ness. By this time a crowd had collected round 
the coach, who unanimously affirmed that poor 
Joe was in a fit, and though all expressed their 
sympathy for the old genfleman, whose virtues 
had gained him universal respect, yet by none 
was it more strongly displayed, than by old pur* 
blind Scroggy, who, jumping up on the box, and 
placing his tore paws on his master's shoulders, 
began licking his face with a fondness character- 
istic of the shepherd's faithful, but roughly-treated 
messenger. 

With some difficulty, poor Mr. West, was removed 
from his box to a neighbouring chemist's, where 
he heaved but one sigh before he breathed his 
last. The juvenile wanderers of London, whom 
he had so long nourished and educated^ went into 
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real spiritual mourning when they heard of old 
Joe's death, and the day of his funeral was ob- 
served by them literally as a day of fasting, which, 
however, in many cases, was not less a token of 
respect than a matter of necessity. Such was the 
eutiianasia of old Joe Westnainster, the last of 
the ancient regime of hackney coachmen — rest to 
his horses ! — ^peace to his manes ! 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Gone are fhota fBArj barqoM that f ped 
So Joyous o'er the Ocean's bed ; 
No stars their sAent vigils keep, 
No moon beams on the elouded deep ; 
No light above, no rest below. 
Like dreams of love that end in woe. 

WBSCK 07 TKB HkART. 

Though Mr. Brandon had experienced a severe 
disappointment, he had not sustained a perfect de- 
feat. Had he been able to prevail upon his son 
Walter, to secure the hand of Miss Shuttlewortb, 
by personating Lord Petersham, and have also 
succeeded in arresting the real heir to that title, to 
hold as it were in terroreni over the Linford family, 
his feelings of parental tenderness would have been 
gratified, and his urgent necessity for some three 
or four thousand pounds most conveniently supplied. 
Failing, however, in both these speculations, he 
was fain to accede to an arrangement proposed by 
Staunton, who still retained those important docu- 
ments which gave so much specious support to his 
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pretensions. In pursuance of this arrangement, 
Staunton wrote to Lord Clarence Linford, stating^ 
his recent arrival in England, and his intention to 
wait upon his lordship at his residence in Eaton 
Square, at a certain hour on the following day ; at 
which time, Staunton was ushered into a spacious 
library, where Lord Clarence presently made his 
appearance. 

The amiable and unhappy lover of Helen Blooms- 
bury, was apparently between four and five and 
twenty years of age. His slender but graceful 
figure was wrapt in a robe of black velvet, secured 
by a girdle of thi'ead-gold. Pale, and with fea- 
tures finely chiselled as a piece of sculpture, there 
was a tenderness in his large dark eyes, and an 
elegance in the ringlets black as the raven's wing, 
which fell in clusters round his alabaster throat, 
that but few could completely admire, and none 
entirely despise. How like and yet imlike was 
Clarence to Helen Bloomsbury ! The spirit of 
each resembled a lake embosomed in romantic 
beauty: — one reflecting night, with its chastened 
melancholy, its sighings, and its stars; the other 
distorting its own loveliness, and inspiring terror, 
by its vivid illustmtions of a flashing and a clouded 
heaven. 

Approaching Staunton, who rose at his entrance, 
he said : — " I nave considered the purport of your 
letter, and perhaps you would do me tne favour to 
wait upon my solicitors, whose names you will find 
upon tnat card, and who will give your application 
their best attention." 

" So, my lord," replied Staunton, and his brow 
darkened with scorn, "you mean to exercise the 
privilege of your order, by voting against me by 
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proxy; and not being prepared to convince me 
of my error in person^ you think to accomplish 
your object by handing me over to the harpies 
of the law. You presume upon my want of 
resources — a safe presumption, my lord, and one 
eminently worthy of so distinguished a philanthro- 
p ist." 

" You do me great injustice, if you think I 
wish to thwart you in any way," said Lord Lin- 
ford, in a mild conciliating tone, that contrasted 
forcibly with the studied insolence of the person 
who had just addressed him. " Were I to con- 
sult my own feelings in this matter, I should 
waive all inquiry into your claims, which I be- 
lieve to be well founded, and which I 'm sure, on 
the part of our family, will meet with no vexatious 
opposition, but merely a fair and liberal investiga- 
tion." 

" Whatever opposition I may encounter shall 
come from you, my lord, and you alone," returned 
Staunton, folding his arms, ana regarding the young 
nobleman with a menacing expression. '^ I '11 hold 
no communication with your solicitors, nor shall 
you screen yourself behind those legal barriers, upon 
whose protection you so confidently rely. In de- 
fiance of your wealth, your connexions, and your 
influence, I will drag you forth to the light of day, 
strip you of that flimsy reputation which you so 
highly value, and exhibit you to the world as 
another splendid example, ot the robber assuming 
the humility of the priest." 

Lord Linford, who had been pacing the apart- 
ment while Staunton was addressing him, paused 
as he concluded, and a slight flush mantled his 
cheek. It almost instantly disappeared, however, 
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and, resuming that calm demeanour which seemed 
proof against all provocation, he said, — " You do 
not know me, or you would at once dismiss from 
your hreast such ungenerous suspicions." 

" Be not so sure of that, my lord," returned 
Staunton ; ^' the cloak of a pseudo-philanthropist is 
much too threadbare to impose upon any man of 
average discernment. I know you, my lord, and 
intend to cultivate that knowledge by incessant 
application to the subject of it" 

" Surely, you cannot mean to destroy me," said 
Clarence, regarding his opponent with an air of in- 
tense apprehension ; '^ and yet you do so, for this 
excitement is more than I am able to sustain." 
And, sinking into a chair, he pressed his hand 
on his heart; and remained for some moments in 
a state of such complete prostration, as might 
have convinced any unprejudiced observer of nis 
sincerity. 

*^ You act this well, my lord," said Staunton, 
with a sneer on his sardonic countenance. ^^ I have 
heard already of your histrionic achievements at 
Talma Castle; but however successful your lord- 
ship's performances may be, in the opinion of a 
certain coterie, when you are acting, my lord, as 
you are now doing, purely for your own benefit, 
you must not be surprised if less partial judges 
should criticize your impersonations with somewhat 
greater severity." 

Clarence waved his hand, while his features 
assumed an expression of almost agonising depre- 
cation. The mention of Talma Castle haa revived 
in his bosom those pangs, with which the remem- 
brance of Helen Bloomsbury was inseparably asso- 
ciated. 
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He had scarcely recovered his composure when a 
hackney chariot drove up, and presently a portly 

fentleman with a bald head, dark bushy whiskers, 
lack silk stocking's, and silver knee-buckles, was 
ushered into his lordship's presence. 

" My name, my lord," said the stranger, with a 
courtier-like obeisance, " is Brandon, of Gosport, 
county Hants, of whom you have doubtless heard 
firom my noble friend here — Lord Petersham. I 
had the honour, my lord, of rearing, clothing, and 
educating this distinguished scion of your lordship's 
illustrious house. At an early age — a very early 
age — he was committed to the you under- 
stand ? of my wife— exactly so." 

Lord Linford looked up at Staunton with an air 
of earnest entreaty, and said, " Will you oblige me 
by calling upon those ffentlemen (pointing to the 
card which lay on the table) ; if you are not satisfied 
with their proceedings, see me again." 

" My resolution is taken, my lord," replied Staun- 
ton, coolly walking away, " and nothing on earth 
shall induce me to alter it." 

Mr. Brandon, who had listened attentively to this 
brief dialogue, now ventured to offer his friendly 
counsel. 

^'Is your lordship aware," he asked, "of the 
enormous expense of taking legal measures ? I ven- 
ture to think not ; and your lordship will be pleased 
to bear in mind that my noble friend here is not in 
a position — cannot possibly be in a position — to obtain 
professional assistance, after having been so long 
kept out of his inheritance. Oh ! dear no — ^it 's quite 
imreasonable to expect such a thing, my lord." 

"What amount do you require?" said Clarence, 
addressing Staunton, for in Mr. Brandon's deport- 
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ment and maimer there was a pompous vulgarity 
which the youngnobleman found extremely repulsive. 

" Well, I should say," replied Mr. Brandon, 
looking inquirin&'ly at Staunton, who seemed wrapt 
in his moody reflections, " in round numbers, three 
thousand pounds." 

" I cannot furnish you with so large a sum as 
that," said Lord Linford, still addressing Staunton; 
'^ but to convince you tiiat I am desirous of doing 
justice, I will give you a draft on my bankers for 
three hundred pounds, which will at least enable 
you to take the preliminary steps in asserting those 
claims which, as I stated before, when fairly proved, 
will, on mv part, meet with a ready and willing re- 
cognition. 

So saying, Clarence opened an elegant escritoir, 
and, having filled up a cheque for the sum specified, 
was about to deliver it to Staunton, when his hand 
and his purpose were alike arrested by the dowager- 
countess, wnose sudden entrance, and imperious de- 
meanour, at once extinguished all Mr. Brandon's 
hopes of realizing a golden harvest from the field, 
of which he had just completed a most satisfactory 
mental survey. 

""Who are these people?" demanded the 
countess, addressing her step-son. Clarence ex- 
plained. 

"That man," returned the countess, pointing at 
Staunton, " I know to be a convicted felon ; he was 
tried for murder at Brussels. I was in the court- 
house, and remember his face distinctly." 

Staunton's penetrating ^e glittered for a moment 
with suppressed rage. lie still, however, retained 
his self-possession, and said, in a tone of deliberate 
sarcasm, " If I am what you represent, madam, you 
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leill have the pleasure of reflecting", that the person 
whom you have stigmatized as a convicted felon, 

bears the honoured name of Petersham." 

(^The countess made no reply, but rang the bell, 
and directed the servant who obeyed its summons, 
to show ^ those people' out immediately. 
P The lackey looked alternately at Staunton and 
Brandon, and threw the door wide open, as if to 
facilitate their egress, while Clarence mildly expos- 
tulated with his haughty step-mother; but the 
countess was inexorable. 

"Am I obeyed?'* she cried, as two additional 
footmen presented themselves in the hall ; " remove 
those persons this instant;" and without uttering 
another word, she retired, leaving the menials to 
execute her peremptory mandate. 

The three stately and powdered servitors ad- 
vanced three steps, and might have advanced three 
more, had not Staunton, suddenly clenching his 
hand, saved them the trouble, by moving/orward, 
and causing the crimson-coated personages before 
him to fell back with respectful alacrity. 

" Dare one of you," he exclaimed, in a voice of 
thunder, " to touch me with a finger, and by the 
heavens above, I'll dash his brains out against that 
wall. My lord," he continued, addressing Clarence, 
who reclined in his fauteml as haggard and as pale 
as death, " I hold you responsible for these insults. 
You shall hear from me again;" and requesting' 
Brandon to accompany him, Staunton, his counte- 
nance inflamed with passion, was about to quit the 
apartment, when a second hackney-chariot drove up 
beside that which was still in waiting, and on whose 
box sat Mr. Bodger, gloomily brooding over the 
eruptions of Fleet Street. 

z3 
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The chariot contained Dr. Hedgehog, Walter 
Brandon, and their interesting charge, the true 
Lord Petersham, who, in his costume of a civilian, 
had undergone so wonderful a metamorphosis, that 
Mr. Bodger scarcely knew him again. 

The appearance of these gentlemen on the scene 
of action created a sensation, both in the mind of 
Staunton and his accomplice, that no words of 
which our limited space admits would adequately 
describe. 

Before Dr. Hedgehog had found an opportunity 
of introducing the object of his visit to Lord Lin- 
ford, all eyes were fixed upon that nobleman's 
eccentric relative, the improvisatore, who, regarding 
Staunton with an expression of the wildest astonish- 
ment and abhorrence, proclaimed him to be the man 
who had attempted the assassination of his foster- 
brother. 

With this announcement, which filled all present 
with emotions that rendered them incapable of 
action, the boy was about to spring upon the allied 
assassin, when Walter and Dr. Hedgehog interfered, 
and a desperate struggle ensued ; ror, notwithstand- 
ing his stunted form, the bov had immense muscular 
power, and strove with all his might to disengage 
himself from those who held him, till Staunton had 
withdrawn, when, like some wild animal whose un- 
controllable fury is excited by the presence of an 
obnoxious object, and can only be pacified by its 
removal, he became so perfectly tranquil, that the 
doctor and Walter at once relaxed thieir grasp ; but 
no sooner did the boy find himself at liberty than 
he darted down stairs, and rushing out into the 
square, before Bodger or his fellow-coachman could 
set their cattle in motion to overtake him, he was 
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fiiirly out of sight, and beyond all hopes of present 
recovery. 

It was about a week after the interview between 
Staunton and Lord Clarence Linford, that the for- 
mer was riding on horseback through the pleasant 
suburban village of Edmonton. The day was 
drawing to a close, and some scattered clouds, 
which had hitherto only served to temper the rays 
of the sun, and distribute fugitive shadows over the 
pastoral landscape, now began to collect in gloomy 
masses, portending^ the approach of a storm. The 
wind also, which had since morning lain dormant, 
gave signs of returning animation, as it whirled up 
the dust of the Macadamised road along which 
troops of laughing lads and lasses, dressed in their 
holiday attire, were hurriedly directing their steps 
towards the fair, which was held in a spacious 
meadow abutting upon the highway, and which 
consequently could be seen by travellers, who might 
have no inclination to mingle with the motley mul- 
titude who honoured it with their more immediate 
support. Impelled by a curiosity which was some- 
what at variance with his supercilious contempt of 
sports and pastimes generally, and the coarse in- 
dulgences of the ^ rabble,' as he termed them, in 
particular, Staunton drew his rein, and paused to 
contemplate the performances on the external plat- 
form of a booth, where sundry grotesque Mimes 
were provoking the boisterous laughter of a rustic 
audience by their practical jokes and facial disfigxire- 
ments. Amongst the proud and tinselled heroes of 
the sock and buskin who promenaded upon the plat- 
form, or pausing, regarded the inferior mortals 
beneath them with folded arms and melodramatic 
independence, was one, a youth of lithe and supple 
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form, in the garb of a Moor — ^his sable visage, arms, 
and legs, being relieved by a snow-white turban, a 
row of blue beads on either wrist, and slippers of 
scarlet morocco. He hadjust finished some violent oat* 
rage on the dignity of human nature — such as hopping 
on his hands, witn his head curiously tucked between 
them, spinning on one leg, with its fellow affection- 
ately entwined round his neck, &c. — ^when, approach- 
ing the comer of the sho'w, where a blue-eyed fairv, 
with gauze wings and a silver wand, was hastily 
expressing between her lips the juicy contents of a 
China orange, his attention was suddenly arrested 
by Staunton; to whose astonishment, tne young 
Moor, jumping from the platform, rushed forward, 
and nutking a spring at his coUar, endeavoured 
to pull him from his saddle. Despite of his black- 
ened ftce and Moorish costume, Staunton recog- 
nised him immediately as the boy who had assailed 
him at Lord Linford's; and who, finding his efforts 
to unseat Staunton unsuccessful, made an ener&*etic 
appeal to the crowd, which had gathered round, to 
assist him in securing one whom he denounced as a 
murderer I Incensed to a degree bordering;' on mad- 
ness at this interruption, Staimton applied his spurd 
to the flanks of his horse, who, alarmed by the 
growing disturbance, reared up; when the youn^f 
Moor suddenly flung his arms round the animal s 
neck, and held on, while he urged the spectators 
with all the vehemence he could command to take 
the assassin into custody. The rencontre now be- 
came terrific ; the horse rearing and plunging in a 
manner that threatened instantaneous destruction to 
the reckless youth, who had now thrown his legs 
forward so as more effectually to support himsdf, 
and prevent Staunton from making his escape. 
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Once, twice, thrice, Staunton, his eyes glaring with 
diabolical ferocity, rose in the stirrups, and with the 
butt-end of his riding-whip stnick furiously at his 
antagonist, who as often adroitly evaded the blow 
that, had it taken effect on his head, at which it 
was levelled, must have killed him on the spot. 
Extraordinary, however, as were the boy's courage 
and self-possession, the contest was too unequal to 
render its issue long doubtful. Rising once more in 
the stirrups, and leaning forward till he could obtain 
a perfect view of his opponent, Staunton dealt a 
blow whose murderous consequences were soon too 
clearly apparent. The boy partly relaxed his hold, 
and railing back, remained suspended only by his 
lower extremities, as if even death could not conquer 
his resolution to bring to condign punishment the 
ruffian, who had attempted the assassination of his 
foster-brother. This, however, lasted but for a few 
moments. He gradually sank to the ground; 
while a gentleman, springing from a travelling- 
chariot with four horses, which had just come up, 
pushed his way through the terrified crowd, among 
which were several characters in fancy costume, 
and directed medical assistance to be immediately 
obtained. It was useless : a surgeon, who happened 
to be passing, pointed to the blood-drops on the 
sufferer's forehead, and at once pronounced life to be 
extinct. So perished the poor inoffensive ' professor' 
of an humble but popular art — ^the ill-fated, and 
last surviving representative of the noble house of 
Petersham. 

In the mean time Staunton, released from the 
obstruction by which he had been so long detained, 
dashed forwards, and, notwithstanding a host of 
hands were raised, and voices too, to check his pro- 
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gress, he forced a passage through the indignant 
crowd, and galloped along the road towards St. 
Albans, at a pace which precluded all hope of stop- 
ping him, though followed by several men on horse- 
oacK, who were returning from a neighbouring cattle 
market, and who, losing sight of the assassin at a 
junction of four cross-roads, vainly attempted to 
renew the pursuit, though the turnpike keeper 
pointed out to them the direction he had taken, and 
which was apparent from the deep indentations 
which the hoofs of his fiercely-ridden horse had left 
behind him. 

The gentleman who sprang out of the travelling 
chariot; and who was smartly dressed in a bright 
blue coat, and lemon kid gloves, was our rural 
solictor, Tom Inglewood ; and one of the two ladies, 
who sat beside him, in a white drawn-silk bonnet, 
with a bouquet in her hand, had that morning, at 
Mr. Inglewood's urgent request, and more from a 
desire to show her high appreciation of Tom's multi- 
farious merits, than irom any other motive^ resigned 
for ever the appellative distinction by which she 
had so long oeen known to fame, of — Laura 
Bloomsbury. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Thrice arm'd is he who hath hi« quarrel Just, 
Hii buckler firm, his blade secure from rust; 
While he whose conscience dreads th' approach of light 
Is wing'd alone for prompt and yigorous flight. 
' Old Plat. 

B fflass lanthorn^ suspended by a brass chain 
a tne cabin roof of the ' Abraham Nervland,^ cast 
unsteady lig'ht upon the pale and thoughtful 
» of two persons who were conversing beneath 
One of these persons, whose saturnine counte- 
ce was shaded by his hat being drawn over his 
Wy was Archibald Staunton, who, with his ample 
ik thrown slantingly over his shoulder, regarded 
viS'd-vis with an expression of contemptuous 
ance, which, rendered into the vernacular tongue, 
Jd read thus : — " I know you are a very honour- 
! and well-meaning old gentleman, and would 
betray a friend to make a fortune. However, 
[ should be sorry to put your virtue to too 
ire a test, and as I have the reins of power in 
own hands, I think it prudent to keep you 
er my own immediate observation." 
1 addition to Staunton and the respected owner 
le ' Abraham Newland,^ there was a third indi- 
al in the state-room ; a gentleman with liffht 
tachios and a frilled shirt, who lay stretched in 
isy slumber upon a horse-hair couch, and whose 
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slackened neckcloth, and the general negligence of 
his apparel, proclaimed him to be a vanquished 
warrior, who nad fallen beneath the vinous assaults 
of the jolly and triumphant Bacchus. 

"Who is this gent you've brought on board 
with you?" said Mr. Brandon, glancing anxiously 
at the tired toper, who, having partaken too freely 
of his cogniac, had now taken spontaneous occupa- 
tion of his couch. 

"A friend of mine," replied Staunton, " who has 
some business in Jersey." 

" And none in England," rejoined Mr. Brandon, 
with a suggestive wink of his eye. 

Staunton returned no answer to this insinuation ; 
and Brandon, perceiving that the subject was an 
unpleasant one, considerately dropped it, and pro- 
ceeded to talk upon matters in wnich he was more 
particularly interested. 

"Ah!" he said, with a long-drawn sigh, "if I 
could only lay hold of that young vagabond, it 
would be a clear five hundred or more in my pocket 
to-morrow." 

Staunton requested him to explain. 

" Explain !" cried Mr. Brandon. " Whv, don't 
you suppose that the Linford family would be glad 
to g^ve me double that sum to keep quiet possession 
of the boy, while they kept quiet possession of his 
property?" 

"Possible," said Staunton, improving his nails 
with his pen-knife. 

"Possible?" returned Mr. Brandon. "It's 
more than possible — they couldn't help it; and 
I'll have him yet. Those stupid dogs, Hawley 
and Naggle, cauffht him, as nicely as could be, in 
Epping Forest J but on their way down to Dagen- 
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ham^ where I had fitted up a cellar purposely for 
him, hang me if they didn't allow him to escape ! 
I never was more mortified in my life — never. 
But, however, we '11 make better arrangements next 
time." 

"Are you quite sure that he is living?" said 
Staunton ; and his flashing eye was raised for an 
instant to meet that of his associate. 

'^ Living?" cried Brandon, with terrible hesi- 
tation. "Why, surely, you don't mean to tell me 
that he is not ? " 

Staunton drew from his pocket a printed paper, 
and desired his host to read it. It was a placard, 
offering a reward of two hundred pounds for the 
apprehension of the murderer of James Twitter, 
otherwise Lord Petersham. 

Brandon looked at the bill, and then at his 
visitor, as if he could not give credence to his eye- 
sight. 

" And you have killed him," he exclaimed, his 
features oscillating, as it were, in their expression, 
between the intensest emotions of indignation and 
horror. 

" I finished what you commenced some years 
ago, and what you doubtless meditated complet- 
ing in a few months to come ; with this difference," 
added Staunton, " that he met with a quick death 
instead of a lingering one." 

"What do you mean ?" cried Brandon, with in- 
creasing excitement. 

" Starvation," replied Staunton, closing his pen- 
knife, and quietly returning it to his waistcoat 
pocket. 

The discomfited old smuggler clasped his own 
throat with his finger and thumb, as if he expe- 

A A 
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rienced a sensation of choking^ then made an effort 
to rise^ but Staunton anticipated him. 

" Keep your seat," said Staunton. " There 's no 
occasion for you to retire. I Ve got my eye on the 
compass. We are steering quite right for the port 
I wish to make." 

" Won't you allow me to go on deck?" demanded 
Brandon, in a tone of alarm. 

" No," replied Staunton, standing up and throw- 
ing off his cloak. 

There was a pause. Brandon breathed heavily. 
The silence was broken by his jailer. 

*' Listen to me," said Staunton; " you would like 
to secure the two hundred pounds offered for my 
apprehension?" 

" No, — on my honour, — as a gent," exclaimed 
Brandon eagerly, and striking his hand upon his 
heart. 

"Hush!" said Staunton, with affected alarm; 
" you '11 frighten my friend here. You 've agreed," 
he continued, with low, but very intelligible enun- 
ciation, "to land us at St. Mah) — do so, and I'll 
guarantee that you shall receive on our arrival 
twenty pounds down — stop, hear me out. If you 
attempt to leave this cabin before we reach there, 
I'll shoot you where you are sitting, and take 
the yacht under my own command — be silent — 
I know personally every one of your men — I've 
only got to hold up my finger, and the thing's 
done.' 

Distracted by a thousand terrors, Brandon shook 
his outstretched hand, but could do no more. 

" A mop and a pail of water," pursued Staunton, 
with malignant complacency, "wUl remove all 
traces of your existence here — ^the bottom of the 
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sea will provide for the repose of your body here- 
after. Now you may speak as much as you please." 

Instead, however, of availing himself of this 
colloquial licence, Mr. Brandon sank back ex- 
hausted, with his large eyes fixed upon the wretch 
before him, in a magical state of petrifaction. 
When sonie few minutes, however, had elapsed, 
he regained sufBcient strength to give expression 
to his feelings in a gasping soliloquy, commencing 
and ending with the exclamation of " What horrid 
perfidy ! " 

He had scarcely raised, however, this safety- 
valve of emotion, when he was startled by shouts 
from above, followed by the hurried tread of feet 
on deck, and a sudden lurching of the yacht to 
leeward, which caused his guest on the couch 
to roll oiF with such violence as to elicit from him 
an unconscious groan, but without offering, any 
interruption to his visions of bliss. 

Snatching up a night-glass, Staunton opened 
one of the cabin windows, and looking forth, dis- 
covered at about half a mile distant astern, a 
sloop, in which were eight or ten men armed 
with cutlasses, which, sparkling in the moonlight, 
proclaimed the hostile intentions of those who bore 
them. 

" They are no friends of mine," observed Staun- 
ton, laying down the telescope; ^^it's a revenue 
boat — so, take care of your tobacco." 

" We shall all suffer," said Brandon, looking at 
his informant with evident uneasiness; "all on 
board — share and share alike." 

Staunton observed that he was quite prepared, 
and drawing from beneath his cloak a double- 
barrelled pistol, was proceeding to adjust the flint 
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and trifi^r^ when a report was heard, and a bullet 
which had entered at the cabin window, whistled 
past his ear, and striking a mirror behind him, 
shattered it into a thousand fragments. 

The owner of the ^Abraham Newland^ stood 
aghast, as he beheld his pier-glass irreparably 
damaged, and himself saved by a miracle, from 
being shot dead on the spot. There was no time 
to lose, however, so rushing up on deck, he gave 
peremptory orders for crowding all the sail that 
nis vessel could safely carry. The result was, 
that notwithstanding the superior lightness of her 
rival, the ^Abraham Nervland^ went so rapidly 
ahead, that the sloop presently appeared but a 
mere speck in the offing, and her crew, as they waved 
their glancing weapons athwart the broad disk of 
the moon, which was slowly sinking in the dusky 
horizon, looked like so many puny phantoms, 
wiping presumptuous war against the clouds. 
^ Congratulating himself in having thus cleverly 
baffled his pursuers, Mr. Brandon returned to his 
state-room to commune with his equivocal pas- 
sengers, but was suddenly recalled to his former 
position by a terrific cry of 'breakers a-head,' 
which had scarcely subsided, ere the yacht struck 
on a reef, and instantly a rush of water through 
the aperture in her bows, flooded the cabin knee- 
deep. With some difficulty Brandon regained 
the deck, followed by Staunton, and urged his 
men to exert themselves for the preservation of 
his vessel; but, acting in obedience to nature's most 
potent impulse, the men were too busily employed 
m lowering the life-boats at the stern and quarter, 
to comply with their commander's injunctions. 
Perceiving there was no chance of saving the 
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yacht^ Brandon hastil;^ equipped himself in a 
patent cork life-preserver, which he always kept 
in readiness for such contingencies, and returned 
on deck only to find that he and his yacht were 
utterly deserted, the boats having put off from 
her, and owing to the force of the current, it 
was found impossible for either of their crews 
to make their way back to his rescue. To add 
to the horrors of his situation, the sloop again hove 
in sight, and one of two miserable alternatives alone 
remained for him — namely, either to perish with 
his yacht, which was fast sinking, or resign him- 
self a degraded prisoner to the maritime guar- 
dians of the revenue. He had but little time for 
deliberation ; the waves were already washing over 
the bulwarks, and, to prevent himself from being 
swept away in defiance of his patent life-preserver, 
he was compelled to ascend the shrouds, and, with 
his too, too solid fiesh, had by tremendous exertions 
succeeded in reaching almost the truck of the maet^ 
to which he clung with fearful tenacity, when a 
sudden gust snapt the fr^il support asunder, and, 
sweeping him away, he fell into the water at some 
distance frx)m the yacht, which had just disappeared, 
with an old gray-headed man clinging to it, Deneath 
the breakers, and where he floated like a cork, but 
not quite so silently, inasmuch as he never ceased 
shouting for succour, till he found that fiirUief 
efforts were useless, the boats and the cutter being 
both out of sight, and his only hope of preservation 
resting on the possibility of his bemg picked up by 
some homeward-bound vessel, as soon as daylight 
should enable him to give his appeals a definite 
direction. 

In the mean time the two boats, with the crevi^ 
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of the ^Abraham Newland^ (among whom were 
Staunton and his friend), steered towards the Isle of 
Jersey, from which they were about two miles dis- 
tant. They had nothing now to apprehend from 
tieir late pursuers, the moon having gone down, 
and the darkness which ensued upon its declension 
rendering efBcient service in promoting their escape. 
They were not, however, secure from danger of a 
more formidable nature. The wind blowing oiF the 
shore carried with it a heavy surf, by which the 
foremost boat was suddenly swampea, and those 
who were in it, of whom Staunton was one, had 
nothing to rely on but their own unaided strength 
and resolution to satve them from a watery grave. 
Staunton being an expert swimmer, alone succeeded 
in reaching tne rocky causeway, which connected 
the beach with the detached fort at the entrance of 
the harbour. Here he was challenged by the sen- 
tinel on guard, and not deeming it prudent] to dis- 
cover himself, the soldier discharged his musket. 
The dislod^ng of a mass of loose stones, was 
accompanied by the thrilling cry of one in the 
agonies of death. In a few minutes the rapid roll 
of drums announced that the garrison, aroused by 
the signal, was turning out ; and presently a num- 
ber of men crowded the battlements, and leaning 
over, endeavoured by the light of their torches to 
discern the object from which the death-cry had 
sprung, but could perceive no traces of any human 
being on the approaches to tne fort. There was, 
however, a vivid light in the northern horizon, as of 
a ship on fire at sea, upon which they remained 
gazing for some time, till the aurora was suddenly 
exting-uished, and" darkness once more spread its 
pall upon Ijie broad and booming deep. 
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When the bright morning sunshine streamed 
upon St. Aubyn's bay, an oH booted fisherman, 
who was proceeding to his boat and his daily 
labours, discovered the livid fonn of a man stretched 
on the weltering sands. . There was a perforation in 
the skull; over the left eye-brow, which redeemed 
his death from the chapter of accidents, and gave 
interest to a circumstance, possessing in itself but 
slender claims to novelty. Having piously spread 
his net over the corpse, the old fisherman went in 
quest of assistance, but, when he returned, he found 
that both body and net had been washed away by 
the receding tide, leaving no traces visible of either. 
The old fisherman grieved for his net, and went 
home pondering deeply upon the vicissitudes to 
which poor humanity is daily and hourly exposed. 
\ His trials had been manifold. He had *lost his old 
. wife — his old teeth — and now he had lost what, in 
point of utility and service, was, in his present 
cynical state oi mind, worth them all put together. 
^The fate of Marmaduke Brandon, like the inno- 
ce. ce of Richard the Third, must ever remain, we 
fea.^ the subject of historical doubts and disputa- 
tions. By some veracious chroniclers it is asserted, 
that he was picked up by a Danish merchantman, 
and conveyed to Copenhagen. Others, eaually 
trustworthy and of good repute, deny this allega- 
tion, and contend that, supported by ms patent life- 
preserver, his buoyant remains may even now be 
seen on a clear frosty night in the North Seas — the 
floating Welchman thus forming a companion- 
picture to that ^ Flying Dutchman,' of whom the 
ancient mariner discourseth with bated breath, to 
his pale horror-supping messmates on the forecastle 
in the misty moonlight. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

So Death and Pride, pace side hj lide, 

Cloiiter, mart, and feudal hall} 
The Mtin that adwns th« bride 

Lends beauty to the funeral pall. 
Rinf out the merrjr church belli wide, 

For Taaitf is lord of all. 

TfiB Cbxbtbbt. 

If a sense of abandonment^ in which both partici- 
pated; could engender feelings of mutual coniidence 
and sympathy^ then between Helen Bloomsburj and 
her cousin Mary should have existed ties of tender- 
ness more son than silk — more durable than 
adamant. Yet it was &r otherwise. Helen, self- 
concentrated, sought not to communicate that grief 
which, unliberated, ' whispers the o'er-fraught 
heart, and bids it break.' She was still weak, and 
suffering from the effects of that fearfiil interview 
with Hippeslej, when Mary came to visit her, and 
inquire with tender interest the cause of that dejec- 
tion, which those in daily converse with her were 
unable to divine. 

** You seem happy, Mary," said Helen, regarding 
her cousin with a serious mien. '^ Are you really 
sof" 

*^You would not wish to see me otherwise, 
Helen?" said Maryj and the hand which Helen 
held trembled, against its gentle owner's will. 

The cousins looked in thoughtful silence at each 
other. 
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^'I do not believe," said Helen, ^'that you feel so 
happy as you seem." 

"For my father's sake," replied Mary, as her 
breathing quickened and her voice faltered — "for 
his sake, Helen — I must." And turnine; her head 
aside, she allowed the tears to flow, which she had, 
while speaking, with difficulty restrained. 

"Why do you weep?" said Helen, with the 
slightest possible expression of sconi on her lip. 
" Is it because you have been slighted — ^wronged — 
betrayed ? Ah, Mary ! if you were better acquainted 
with the world, you would neither marvel nor grieve 
at the treachery of one. If you cannot resent the 
wrong — forget it, and despise its author. False, 
perjured villain !" 

"Helen," said Mary, with tender earnestness, 
" you do not know him — indeed, you do not — or you 
would not judge him so harshly." 

" Had I but held a dagger," said Helen — and her 
eyes emitted flashes more terrible even than her 
words — " I would have stabbed him to the heart." 
And rising, she was about to leave the room ; but 
her strength failed her, and she sank back on the 
couch — ^her bosom heaving, and her clenched hands 
pressed against her drooping brow. 

No sooner did Tom Inglewood hear, with sorrow 
and dismay, of the rupture between Helen Blooms- 
bury and his friend Horace, than he forthwith set 
the high-pressure engines of his invention at work, 
to concert measures for repairing a breach, whose 
magnitude would have filled any less sanguine 
bosom with inevitable despair. And in this good 
work — this ^ labour of love,' as it might be called 
—-our rural solicitor wrought with a pertinacity 
that was truly distressing, when we take into consi- 
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deration the notorious fact — ^notorious to all the 
members of his household^ from the laundry-maid 
down to the gardener's boy ; but of which Tom, 
blinded we suppose by ^ excess of light/ had no 
more suspicion than the sleeping in&nt in its 
mother's arms — ^the notorious fact, we repeat, that 
Captain Hippesley had formed a decided attach- 
ment to Tom's only surviving sister, housekeeper, 
and amanuensis, Mrs. Charlotte Stanley, the young 
widow of an Indian officer, in whom the personal 
recommendations and amiability which rendered 
her brother so popular, were united to an intelli- 
gence and refinement of manners, which our rural 
solicitor neither possessed nor aspired to. 

The power-loom of Tom's imagination was still 
weaving schemes for a re-union, and which he duly 
submitted, as he did all matters of importance, for 
Charlotte's disinterested approval, when, about a 
week before the day fixed by his idolized Laura for 
a purpose which our confimng nature has prema- 
turely disclosed, Tom was astounded by learning 
that Helen Bloomsbury had bestowed her hand — 
he did not stop to inquire respecting her heart — 
upon that polished specimen of human antiquity, 
Sir Otto de Beauvoir. Horace endeavoured to 
smile when he received this intelligence. Helen's 
affections had ever been bent upon a title, and now 
her ambition was gratified. As Sir Otto remarked, 
' She must have the undivided worship of a devotee' 
— and, behold ! ' Raphael was her worshipper.' 
Horace mentally wished her every happiness, and 
took the earliest opportunity of securing his own, 
by forming an alliance with "his friend Inglewood's 
sister Charlotte, whom even Lady Bloomsbury 
aoknowledg-ed to be a ^charming young widow.' 
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Old Lord Kew was present at the nuptials; his 
first appearance in public since his late melan- 
choly bereavement, Lady Kew having departed this 
life on the very day that Sir Otto and Helen in- 
vested their happiness in matrimonial bonds, and 
exchanged a competency for a speculation. 

The love whicn Clarence Linford entertained for 
Helen Bloomsbury, presents one *of those dark pass- 
ages in human destiny which show that neither 
natural nor social exaltation, intelligence nor rank, 
can evade the sorrows which spring from affection 
unrequited, and confidence betrayed. The tree 
whose lofty branches rise in scorn above the flood, 
is riven by the bolt that leaves its humbler brethren 
unscathed. In Clarence, the spirit which fi-om imagi- 
nation's highest pinnacle regards all excellence in 
form and conduct with a fascinated vision, was 
united to that nobler sensibility, which responds 
to the wail of suffering like the Eolian lyre, and 
gives forth its most celestial tones when swept 
by the wildest storm. His breast was an open 
temple of charity, his brain a panorama of dreams. 
With the great world he had never mingled sufficiently 
to learn its hollowness or feel its hate. Committed 
from an early period to the absolute control of an 
imperious step-mother, his life had been one of 
almost uninterrupted solitude and thought. It was 
true that by the persuasion of a noble relative he 
had been induced so far to diverge from its habitual 
seclusion, as on one or two occasions to take a 
minor part in the histrionic diversions of Talma 
Castle ; and there it was, as before stated, that the 
influence of Helen's proud and intellectual beauty 
first played in dazzling fire around the consecrated 
altar of his love. He gazed in silence and adored. 
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Then came the fierce simoom to quench his eager 
sight, and blot out the palm-crowned oasis to which 
his pilgrim fancy had so long and fondly looked. 
She dia not love him. Thougn her smile, her tone, 
her ear lent favour to his suit, Clarence saw, with 
death-like agony, that her sympathies were free as 
air, her heart cold and printless as the mountain 
snow. They parted, never — ^but once, to meet 
again. 

Three years had glided away. Helen Blooms- 
bury, temporizing with another as she had done 
with Clarence, paid the penalty of the faithless. 
She was now the mockery of all, who can look 
without commiseration upon talent, grace, and 
beauty, allied to affectation and decrepitude. It 
was shortly after the arrival of Sir Otto de Beau- 
voir and his bride at Eome, that a visit was pro- 
posed to the convent of St. Agostino, whither tney 
went accordingly. Having gratified their curiosity, 
they were about to retire, when a carriage drove 
up to the monastery gates, from which alighted 
a young man of a pale and pensive countenance. 
As with downcast eyes he entered, leaning on the 
arm of a priest, Helen was seized with a sudden 
tremor which increased almost to fainting, as in the 
stranger, casting a sidelong glance upon her 
blanched cheek, she recognised the wasted form 
of her once devoted lover — Clarence Linford. He 
did not speak, but passing on, allowed the g^tes 
to close behind him, which shut him out from all 
that life holds dear — ^from beauty, joy, and human 
sympathy — ^for ever. 

The day before Tom's wedding, a friend met 
him in Chancery Lane, walking v€ry fast, and 
apparently somewhat excited. On interrogating him 
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as to his destination, Tom cursorily observed that 
he was merely going to call on the Master of the 
Rolls, respecting a little private business of his 
own ; which private business, on further examinii- 
tion, he connisedly stated was to solicit the favour 
of the Master erasing his (Mr. Inglewood's) name 
from that voluminous scroll, of which his title im- 
ported him to be the accredited custodier. 

Tom's application, we presume, from what sub- 
sequently transpired, must have been most gra- 
ciously received, and his prayer most promptly 
accorded, for on the same evening we find our 
ex-solicitor giving a champagne supper at the 
'Albion,' to celebrate his own emancipation, at 
which Captain Hippesley presided, and took the 
opportunity, when proposing Tom's health, to eulo- 
gize the high honour and firm principle which had 
always distinguished, not Thomas Inglewood alone, 
but every member of his esteemed family. Tom 
retmned thanks in a neat pugnacious sort of speech, 
disclaiming all credit for the sacrifice he had made 
of his professional expectations. The fact was (Mr. 
Inglewood observed) that he had long been fight- 
ipg against his conscience, and he now firankly 
acknowledged that his opponent was too much for 
him, and he had fairly been obliged to give in. 
True, he had now retired firom the ring', but he 
trusted that never since he tied his colours to the 
stakes had he done anything to disgrace it. He 
had struck his last blow (by striking himself off the 
rolls) ; and in giving up all pretensions to the cham- 
pionship of the profession, he would assure his 
fiiends that he did not envy the chap who claimed 
it; he meant that heavy weight the Attorney- 
General, who, according to all accounts, was a good 
man, and a hard hitter (though Mr. Inglewood had 
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never tried on the ffloves with him, and shouldn't 
know him from Adam, if he was to see him), 
but to whom, notwithstanding, Tom wished all the 
success he could have wished himself, had he (Mr. 
Infflewood) been fortunate enough to have won the 
belt. He would, however, just recommend his old, 
professional rival, if he fancied there wasn't his 
match in all England, to have a round or two with 
Mrs. M^Rowdy, and if the champion did not find 
her to be the ^ugliest customer' he ever had to 
deal with, our ex-rural solicitor declared that he 
would cheerfully forfeit all his knowledge of ' Coke 
upon Littlewooa.* 

f Passing from one professional gentleman, we come 
to another, Mr. Pluctey, that powerful but capricious 
censor. Foiled in the pursuit of his forensic ambition 
by an alleged conspiracy between the bench, the bar, 
and the public, he made a successful appeal to civic 
sympathies, and was honoured with tne appoint*- 
ment of out-door deputy registrar of city tolls— his 
oflSce being at the corner of Wood Street, Cheap- 
side, where he might daily be seen with pen and 
ink-horn, jotting down a list of numerals that baffled 
the comprehension of many a sagacious Yorkshire- 
man, who stopped and ^ woondered whoy the city 
didn't give their clerk a desk and stool loike, to 
make him more coomfortable.' But even in this 
airy situation, Mr. Pluckey found opportunities of 
displaying his skill in reduction, when some old 
gentleman in green spectacles ^a suspected member 
of the Statistical Society), would politely inquire of 
Mr, Pluckey if so many accidents really happened 
on the wood pavement as were generally represent- 
ed ; whereupon Mr. Pluckey would boldly affirm 
that the newspaper reports were gross exaggerations, 
imd though a lew horses' knees were broken occa- 
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sionallr, he believed that even they (the horses) 
were, D v theii* partial riders, most ^ enormously over- 
valued I' 

^The same journal that announced the marriage of 
the Rev. Mr. Bleat to a certain lady of a certain age, 
and a large property qualification, recorded the tri- 
umphant debut at the San Oarlo of a young Endish 
lady, whose personal and vocal attractions had long 
been the theme of admiratioli in the fashionable 
circles of both Naples and f&ris. The dibutante 
in question Was Lady de Beauvoir Totherwise 
Mademoiselle ■* - ■ ), who, having, witliin three 
months after marriage, unhesitatingly acceded to 
her knight's proposal for a separate maintenance, 
bad yielded to the persuasions of an illustrious 
ffiaestro, by whose successful tuition she was even- 
tudly conducted to the vacant throne of song, where, 
as prima donrut, she reigned supreme, till the 
sudden demise of Sir Otto, restoring her to perfect 
6*eedom, she resigned her ideal crown for something 
equally tangible (a palpitating heart), which was 
laid at her feet by an Italian count, who, in his 
humble estimate of the value of human existence, 
protested that he lived for her, and her alone. 

We have purposely reserved for our final bonne 
boiiche, a scrap of intelligence which we doubt not 
will be hailed with gratification by all who advo- 
cate, not so much the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, as the largest sum of felicity for 
those who are most deserving of it. Through the 
indefatigable mediation of Dr. Hedg*ehog, the road, 
though long and steep, "was paved ror the return of 
Walter Brandon to that state of marital bliss 
which, with a rare conscientiousness, he had so hon- 
ourably relinquished. And in this oenevolent task 
the Worthy physician laboured with a conatitu.tk«isw 
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ardour^ that derived additional stimulus from his 
high appreciation of Walter's noble and self-denying 
disposition^ which had raised his estimate of human 
nature's moral capabilities full five hundred per 
cent.; and given him infinite delight to find that^ 
although the heroic age has passed^ some sparks of its 
chivalrous spirit survived in one, whom he deemed 
it an enviable privilege to call his friend. Poor Mr. 
Shuttleworth Dstenea to the doctor's fervent eulo- 

giums more in sorrow- than in anger ; he could not 
eny his protegis morial excellence, but he regretted 
—deeply regretted — ^that he bore a name which was 
associated with such painful reminiscences of dupli- 
city and fraud. In vain Dr. Hedg'ehog rallied him 
upon the folly of being affected by nominal anti- 
pathies ; the old gentleman had set his heart upon 
a 'Petersham/ and could not be comforted. As 
for Mary, she was still the same simple little cabinet 
picture of patience and devotedness. Confiding in 
that overruling beneficence which regulates all 
things for the best, and assured that sooner or later 
her father would relent, Mary tended the infirm old 
man with affectionate assiduity, and thought only 
of ministering to his comfort and consolation. She 
did not even mention the name of Walter, till one 
day a letter, sealed with black, came addressed to 
Mr. Shuttleworth. It was in Walter's handwrit- 
ing, announcing the death of his unhappy parent, 
and soliciting permission to wait upon Mr. Shuttle- 
worth and obtain his forgiveness before he left 
England, never more to return. Mr. Shuttlewortb 
mused over the letter for a long time, then turning 
to Mary, who, pale and silent, waited his fiat, he 
directea her to sit down, and write to his dictation. 
With a trembling hand, Mary obeyed. The answer 
was very short, consisting of only these words, 
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' Come, all is forgiven.' When the old man had 
signed the required pardon, he sank back listlessly, 
as if life had no longer any interest for him. His 
mist-enveloped dreams of ambition had vanished. 
Like King Lear (poor Shuttleworth could think of 
no less exalted a comparison), he felt that he havi 
been a foolish, weak, old man, and saw, now the 
sere and yellow leaves were trembling on the bough, 
that all was vexation, vanity, and vapour. 

It was a soft and tranquil eyening in June. Poor 
old Mr. Shuttleworth, reclining in his easy chair 
beside the open window, through which the balmy 
air breathed fragrance, stolen from a neighbouring 
bed of violets, presented an image of complete 
though painless, prostration and decay. Mary and 
Walter stood silently on either side of him. He 
clasped their hands, and blessed them. A physician 
was writing at a table in the centre of the room : 
he looked at his watch, and then at his patient. 
"Doctor," said the old man, motioning him to 
approach. The physician bent down — for his 
patient's voice was almost inaudible. "Nearer," 
whispered the old man, as his eyelids closed, and 
his palsied hands dropped helplessly beside him — 
*f Bury me," he added — the ruling passion strong in 
death wompting his last ejaculations — ^^ bury me in 
— in — -Westminster Abbey." 

The wound inflicted upon Bishop Barking's dig- 
nity by Captain Duckweed, was healed by the 
latter consenting to make a donation (fixed by the 
Bishop at one shilling) to the poor debtors of the 
Fleet prison ; which done. Barking and Duckweed 
were forthwith invited to regale themselves by a 
mutual friend (Puffadder, the insolvent originator 
of Airopathy), in whose hands the peace ofiering 
had been judiciously deposited. It was at the 
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festive meetinj^ that Bishop Barking announced 
his intention ofshortly publishing the fourth volume 
of his ' Etymologia* (to which would be appended 

* Notes on Pooh/ and a ^ Critical Inquiry into the 
Derivation of Pshaw/) and also a new and cheap 
edition of his invaluable ^ Dissertation on Bah ! * 

A few days after old Joe West»'s funeral, Mr 
Bodger called a meeting of the trade at ' Paul's 
Chain/ where he moved a string of resolutions, 
which, carried out, Would assign to the chief city 
magistrate, a permanent residence at Boulogne, and 
prevent Fleet Street ^in Bodger's powerful language) 

* from ev«r aghi bemg ridden over rough-shod oy 
a Mare.' 

Scroggy did not long survive his benefaotora but 
it is to oe regretted, that shortly before his aeatiii 
his nobler faculties began to show symptoms of 
decay. For many years, during wlnoh he was 
actively engaged in his professional pursuits, no 
one had ever detected a olot on Scroggy's moral 
'scutcheon; and in his old age, his friends Were 
therefore surprised to learn that he so far forgot 
what was- due to himself and to society, as to way- 
lay a little girl in the Minories, from whom he 
fiirtively snatched the section of a ram's head, w^ith 
which ne trotted off in a most shabby manner. 
The hue and cry of course was instantly raised, 
but ere the culprit could be arrested, he nad sunk 
to his mother earth, and given up the ghost of 
the head and his own also, without uttering sd 
much as a growl. 

Stauntoir s friend who had ^ business in Jersey,' 

and who is supposed to have perished in his passage 

thither, was a Swiss — ^by name Jean Jacques 

Chiseler. The feelings of mutual esteem which 

tieir long acquaintance implied, oxv^inally took root 
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in a Parisian hospital, of which Chiseler was a tem- 
porary inmate, and where Staunton attended as a 
student of medicine. Having* obtained his diploma, 
Staunton, in his professional capacity, accompanied 
an invalid baronet to Brussels, where the patient 
died — ^having- first made a testamentary gift to his 
physician of all his mines and minerals. A nephew, 
however, of this munificent patron of physic, not 
only disputed the validity of the document, under 
which his late uncle's executor claimed a considerable 
amount of tin in Cornwall, and we know not how 
many coal-fields in Northumberland, but provoked 
Staunton to a personal rencontre y which ended in 
the latter — a cool and practised swordsman- — dis- 
arming* his antagonist, and then deliberately running* 
his weapon through the despairing victim's heart. 
Tor this atrocity Staunton, who had been arrested 
in his flight berore he could reach the frontier, was 
tried by the Supreme Court of Justice, and con- 
demned to five years imprisonment in th§ Fortress 
of Namur, and a fine of two thousand francs. 
Through some high influence, however, the fine 
was remitted, and his term of imprisonment abridged. 
On his liberation, Staunton proceeded to Italy, 
where, having no other resource, he literally ^ gained' 
his subsistence, not by honourable pharmacy, but 
disreputable play. It was at Genoa that Staunton 
renewed his acquaintance with Jean Jacques Chiseler, 
who had for some time previously been in Lord 
Petersham's service as his valet de chambre, and upon 
whose untimely death Chiseler and his medical 
friend returned to England, for the purpose of trans- 
acting certain business of an ennobling character. 
The career of Staunton in conducting this hazard- 
ous enterprise has been described. The exploits of 
Chiseler, if not so deeply stained with crime, were 
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scarcely less interesting. Having conceived a 
tender passion for Miss Ferret, during her engage- 
ment at a circulating library at Bath, they were, 
within a few days after the momentous interview 
between the retired lady's-maid and Captain Hip- 
pesley, united in holy wedlock. Before the placid 
moon, however, which smiled upon the bridal- 
wreath of that estimable young person had fairly 
shed its horns, Madame Chiseler was surprised by 
receiving a visit from a lady with a foreign accent, 
who, it appeared, had a prior and long-existing 
claim upon Monsieur's connubial allegiance. A 
imion or arms instantly took place, and a simultane- 
ous attack was made upon the comnion enemy, who 
escaped by dropping from a first-floor window, 
bearing with him an extensive assortment of 
scratches; but which, though engraved on brass, 
and cleverly executed, were deemed by their reci- 
pient an unsuitable compensation for the partial loss 
of mustachios, and the uprooting of a vast profusion 
of capital hair. Having rejoined his friend Staunton 
as he was embarking in the ^ Abraham Newlandy 
Chiseler craved protection, and sailed with him on 
his proposed voyage to Jersey or St. Malo. In con- 
clusion, it is almost superfluous to state, that it was 
to this long-trusted and unfaithful servant of Lord 
Petershanrs that Staunton was indebted for those 
documents, and that minute information, which 
enabled him, with what result has already been 
shewn, to prosecute his Plot for a Peerage. 



THE END. 
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